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PREFACE 

TiiiH hook is not n r>yuhiv of till’ ppricMi 

over whioli it < hut thf suhslaiirt* of a 

eourse of Jeottims iulrnrlrtl to trnr** tho riporolion 
of the onusim which, in the coum* of n o nfui ' , 
rodncf'd the niul fiir-f.niw*f| F.miimc- i»f 

the Grciit miinu! {.« a jjohticni shufhiw. Accord- 
ingly, events of minor Itoporl.-iii.--, or not nnitcri- 
ftlly affccfiii;* till? main issue, arc not n-aic- d. 

Anti others which an? cognate to, and viinadly 
repet il jolts of, what has heen .•d’-- .■."!% ri-tafcif, 
arc either omittcil, or j.?l:ti)i-cd at %'Ciy stinjtttnrily. 

And t!iroiiyl«iut an altcmjit has hiafti made not 
to tax the liicitioyv %viih too many bald facts, 
but to bring out the salient h'.-ttiirc*, of the story, 
so IIS to enlist the imricin^dioa by sti;‘..jrs!,io«| n 
series of historical picl un^s. 

A coinmon inijircs*,i«rit is, that, as ii i«i often 
the ease in the East, tlie. th-clinc and fall of the 
Mogul Empire were due to the d.-orofT.-M-y of its 
SovcTfJ'jijs. Bui it is the obj«:*«»t of tliis bot»k '**’ 
to show that it was in-ctrir-i-rildv, ruined in the 
reign of Am-miyzlh, a tnonareh of great iibility, | 

CHi i**ry, and dclcrtidiudioo, bo! liicklrig in fiwlitieall 

insi'jid, and a bigoted Mussuhitaa. 

¥ 


z' it.. 


J 



vi rnKiAif; 

He struck the ilrst l)hm l>y r> ^ - r ii!;; 

Akbar’s wise and gfiirniijs jH^hry kI i'.-n.-rijiL* 
distinctions of race and r»'H.t,nnn, and r' ’'tuiH, .in-; 
%h.t jizya, or i)oiI-la,\% on his flhi.Ii M ul jicf 
whereby he eslranaejl tiiom, and Inrfnd f!;r 
noblest and most warlike of fin sh !fi’> fkijpijf 
hitherto the sfauriehesi su|n»iiift i' . of the fliccu'' 
— ^into deadly and persistent ■ te luit , 

And Sivaji and his fulh.v. < v'. no! fady vindi 
cated their indep^'iideiicc, }>nt strnek rt sttsmil 
mortal blow at the itit* yrify of tlie Ihujiire, 

They destroyed its military r- piiiai iou. 'I'ln y 
exhausted its ac<runudaf<(! treasure, d'h* y ^.rend 
disorder and devastation over the I)< l.h.-ui and 
beyond it. They loosened the ties id -t!!' ■diui. e, 
and led multitudes of the doubly o|,|irr , t-d 
people to Join thorn. They nssi rtui a elaini, by 
way of blackmail, to a tpiarter of the Imueriul 
revenue, and exaeted it by id.-ud ioy llndr r»wn 
chief officers, collcetors, and troops in the l-upi lia! 
Provinces, and levyin^^ ibis tributi* ut tin* 
of the lancc, and thus estuldislun|» itii imptrium 
in imperio. Thus the Fuu|jiio, Ibouj lt md fhs. 
solved, was hopelessly deluiitated. I low t {* | ,> r 
ate was this situation may bo inft rred from t he 
fact that Aurungxib’s son am! sueei ssor, llnlunlur 
Shah, in vain sought to arif sf the furf he 
of the Mahrattas by sanelioniuy this lamderful 
pretension to divided s<,ven iyuly in the Hokkan 
Provinces. 

The effective authority of the eenlra} m 



menfc was thenceforth in . And, ns 

usual in the East, the rulers, without 

r<‘pu{linlii>j,‘ the technienl supr<-m:i<-y of the Em- 
peror, became iiHlfjMijilcijK anti the Mahrattiis 
more aggnssive and flnminati! in llimlostan as 
well as in the Dekkan. 

Lastly, Nadir Shah, after inflicting the ex- 
tremity of humiliation on the Emperor and his 
cnjntnl, nnnexctl the ftupi rKd t'-nil-My west of 
the Indus. The dissolution of the E,iM|tin' was 
comjdcte. But the lack -hind Su\ tirign rfl.-um-d 
his if sposing title and pr< tt iision which still 
impr. cel the native mind, ami were lurm d to 
prnetieid aeeomd by Clive in the grant to the 
East India t‘<»mp:iuy of the pcrpefonl Brwini of 
the Bengal Provinces. 

The following narrative is derived almost 
entirely from contemporary auiliorifit 

For the nefarious process by whk'h Aunmgi'.ib 
cleared his Way to the llirttue I have fullovv«d 
Mauueei, a Venetian in Diira’s o-rvic, whose 
Stmia db Mhgor lias bcxai lately tmiiNlnts i! and 
edited by Mr. William fivine. 

The a<-eoimf of the reigriH of Atuun; /ili tinci 
his sueeessors, to the final sett him ni of Xi/..’im- 
uI-Mulk ill the Dekkiin, has been taken froiii the 
standard hist m y of Khafi Khan, triimihited by 
Professor Dow ,i>o, and iuserl<*»l in the 7tli vtdume 
of TM Mistm-if tif India fmm if» tmn 
This author servt'd under Aiit!ingr.;!» in the 
Dekkan. 
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For the Inter hwlttry I me nurti ? t.?, 

Grant DnffV // es/^./ // of fht 1 f ■/• . . % I 

But tlic‘ .sketch of \liv' Ki e»rt »r is 

taken from the »SV?V t/w’-' /j-f . , :• ’ ■ * e , . ; \- 

work, Irattslafef! hy n l’r« n. ' i , u uinler tlie 
juispiees of W;trrm n.-v!;'- - . ’{*||j« work lw« 

also supplied ijifonnatit.jii tm i ; . *e oo! .jifc , 
Bengal. I 

The Paniput ranip.'iij.m has hr’eii fully nncI ;; , 

lucidly <l<-,serilHd hy C’.-ed Pundit, n Ifahrattn > 

in the service of tlie X.iwnh n! ftufle, who was 
much concerned in the u« -fMii, fsM) p-* . . li- the 
battle, and was an ey. -uihit -s of if, Tlii* warm* 
tivc was tran.sl;it<'d atirl puhlisfu d Uiou dy • 

in the tlu'rd voltjnie of the J.sittfii- fi't’xrtirrhfs. \ 

In spelling Indian names I have . !,*’• ivo!:*, d , ! 
to steer an even course fietwem m > . dh nrelm- 
isms and the latest fasttion of ttnfanuH.ir nijil f | 

accentuated remleriu';. wdueh pi rplesv*. and li ; 

troubles the gcatern! reader. Hut 1 fiive not fell 
at liberty to alter the spelling tu pussug* s which 
I have quoted. ? 

I or the Index I am imleliful lo my ilriuglif* r, 

Mrs. F. Boas, who kirnlly iiflV red to eo}u|iih' it, 

S, ,f. CJ. 

Oxford, Janmry igia. 
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CIIRONOLOGICAr. ORDER OF 
CHIEF EVENTS 


I§57«" 'Hhali lit 

Sliiijii fkfrjiterl t%' 

i 658* lata ilrfcaitt 4 ty #\yniti||#it 

Rliali Jrliati atttl 

atwMpI ; »«*! 

Stikimati flirr^ fr* Hitmagat, 

^ flrffalTi KlysfA, 

Aiiftsttgiili i*fi 4 |Mi’^ tHm 

SIvaji iiiiii-rlrr'^ Klititi* 

%(dnh 54 fyj 4 Arii'aii, 

Hi'fklifiafi lirliajTitl 
|6C» I « '•“'M *:*ta 4 myf i'lririrt 

HHar^ia .at 

--Slvaii rati a Karat ni H. 40 t .unil . 

^ awl g*mU» I MM. 

i§6i*, Kbali |jelift,ii 

Kif aji itliitui i«i llalgtifh. 
h imtw'fml MH Un^% yriili Mfiiiil 
t u 7 ; * ■ • ■ * ' ' * ;. ; •■ i ' ' i mpfm§ iht /#f;,r.’t* 

Imm ihmtf 

tr: ‘"a.i-i fibi. 

Allmr '* .o',*. /t 

K.j.};.* , 4 'j? L- ,u .u’.:iy.- , . 

• Ilif pii&litll 

thSh, A^DJi-E/av Ea f 

t r»/>/ , ' A A'? > %^hm C.#i*k#ii«lii. 

Umu ; 40 i Etpui, 

E4J4, f iiiy.lrr- h‘-'.-.r ;■='• ! 

* r; ■■ '-■ mnmimmi* 

'^^.1 ■ 4 r 5 i . . ? ■ m%w4mM* 

Iii» |i|ai* mi wm. 

lEv 4 i r'.. .t 

*7a7a-'' AllDIEg/il* 4lrx 

aM mtmUMml m ii 
ftut fF-vy. ! ■,-. lit muh^ 

171^, -BiilmflMt Ktat 

EartiklTai Jali^iEtu 

m' 
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i;fj. .. :Vi: ^ 

171k ■ •■•Ujr-:?! K?i r.';- ■ •. . 

1717, ^ '■> ” > v, '• 

■ y -.i ■■' ' '■ ..■^^-,? ■■ ■ -^ . '•■■•'■ 

172*^ Xi.vt-;?' J ^ .• ■ , " ‘■■■ils. ft.f, 

llffr?.?'- 'v' ■-■ " .. 

■•';r V -'■■ ■ 'i.;'" :;•* 

|4 ni? % ;r 1 y '■' 1 ‘ ■••■ ; '■ 

IJ22.- ■ h- ■■r'.- V • 

172.1* - K?^Jm ^^.n■ ?- ^ •. '■■ . I .' . 

1 72,1* ■ ^ 


1729. ■■■XsMriv?:; '■ - . ■'•• ‘ . ■ . , 
t7P»- 7 . ,,■; , , 

Vii' -M'-' 4" ■• ■ ''i V ■ I I 
S7P 4— -V, >. .*1 

*734*' I Ij'v f’A’.'-j;, ■ -.• i. ■ S' ; ' 


^/i.r 

1744-“ Bitji l/'ilr4 I V- S-^ft 'I ■■'I 
liiji I'*,!’'* 

1742* ■ il-jr r .«--.,uf. >, . r ^ * 

Hta Mithwu !?><».?.'. ''.-''i .wv:V:} :?!•! nt, ^ 1 ■...r#l^i 

1743 * I i- ..• -^'s h. 

i 744 *-’-''Tysd in%,’.';j...v. -■^.r-.''ri i:.t,7f..x 

AliVfjili Ai ’4 'k-r.?-.'. 






Kmitth Maliulia 

174^.— Mokimrrwl *15 -,4 Hi: 

HdwUlm-i ^4 Kh^yj 

l* 1 flh M> 44 f 45!4 

Ahm^fl iSiVjiiA.K.tj ^ i iu4k 

i 744 "^Ka|t Sto 

S^kki |tM4» m»itkife *4i 

Alivcfidl mikr^fe wii|i ihr 

Ahm^d 4u\M,t.':tiitu 

*" *’»■* ’*■*’ i':«.r-<-. « =i 

» 756 '— Tlic Alidali't, tlt!f 4 

i 7 ^.™Rug«Mtb Rito Ukt% De 3 h. mA UW^. 

i 76 o*-.The Bhm tkt H^mnh 

*■,«. f® *‘*‘'**«*»»«* ««4 iJr;!,: 

The Fei^wtj 
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THE MOta'L KMl*nn’, AT ITS ZKMTH 


In the middle of the spyrtittfuth c’cntwry* the 
Empii e of the ** Oreiit. MtJgiil ” was highly 
nyiovviH tl both in Asia and in Etirope- It is 
notable that Bt rnicr, who lived many yeitrs in 
India, and was very familiar with the Court of 
the Euijtfi’dr, thinks it worth while to iristitiitc 
a e«io|Ktris«n between the Mogul F.mpire and 
that of k Grand Monarqur at the htdght of 
his power; though, of etmrse, he foruhtdeH in 
favour of the latter. Nor was the rrjHdulion of 
the Asiatic Mormreliy cind< M-rvt tl. \Vh;tie \ t r 
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2 THE MO(;ri, K^^I*l^{J: ,vr it.h zi-xrrn 

matrimonial alll'uir« s wilit I.’ },nnfT(,sts 

tended to enhaiiw ninnijg jfs flitHfr. « nltjrrts. 
And the vigornus viJolify *d !!)»• r. ;i{ hruisr 
had been attested In* th«' rnlr af five 

successive emperors in liinnl After 

its apparent ext inet ion nndrr If si: : • ; , Akfwr's 
genius and indefatigable u: uf, |*,srt i..rr>i 
pacified, and extended iltf !u?aiN ,,f fitbers 
aequisition. And Kliah debart v.e. i].,vv f},,. 
undisputed sovcn i<>ti of n va-g fM. ihey, 
indeed, as is often assiinad, ( ■•jo- tn, m, u , with 
India on the south, but. an th* Imml, 

extending beyond it into the Af;'’., o 

That aAlussulntan eijqa it.)r llv 

command the allegiance of a go at aiai uarlike 
population, the far larger nuiober of Hi,i* b «ais 
Hindoo, was remarkable, and an » lur|u, oi U sii. 
mony to the merits of t!». regime. And lids 
fevourable impression was eonhrnird by a r ioser 
inspection of the Alogul (b.vernnn itf‘ and its 
general results. 

The habitual and ready subiuisMt^n ,4 the 
Hindoos to a .soven igo alien to thene.ehrs in 
race and religion was dm* to his lenient and 
sympathetic treatment of them. Insfond of 
htirsher preeeiits of tin- Koran , 
-ainiiig an invidious distiiivtioii lirl-ivi/i n t,|iv 
’ followers of the Fropliet and the unbelievers, 
and narrowing the moral busts of bo, aotliorify 
by excluding the latter from ofbee tui the nound 
of religious disqualilieatior, ; f l,e tlreal .\bigul 
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THE EMPIRE RASKD OX TOLERANCE S 

winked at and cotaloned Uk' inishelief of tiie 
bulk of his subjects, and their strangf' {ira<'!ie< s; 
showed special favour to their more etnimnt 
men ; admitted them freely to high posts, 
both civil and military, and thus, riguriog in 
the cnp.u ify of the Father of nil his people, 
made it their inter<*st and their pride ttj serve 
and sustain a regime so Hht r;il, c-ompn le tisiv**. 
and eoJisideraie. 

Thus, whil(‘ the Pat j pi re rooted itself more and 
more in tlie hearts of the iiMtives, its maL rial 
strength was proportionally iner<;tsed. P’or, 
though its regular armies were eonsttintly re- 
cruited by soldiers tirawn from its Alglian 
territory, and by uier<‘enaries from Upper Asia, 
who were Alahouit tims, as well as by men of 
the same faitli, though inhabitants of India, 
the vast force which was at the <lisposal of tlie 
P’mperttr, aeeording to the Ayem Ahh,'ry. may 
be described rather as a <jnnsiuKilioiiaI army, 
if not as a militia, wliieh must have been very 
largely eomposod of Hindoos. 

The naval vonkness of the Empire was fii 
notable as its niilifaiy stNUigth. Practically, 
it never had a fleet of its own, 1 hough the 
Abyssinian “Seedys” were patronised anti sub- 
sidised for its oceasitmal objects. And this i» 
the more rentarkable, ns the annual pilgrimage 
by sea to Mecca rt tpiuod protection, and was 
apt to be s< j’ioiisly iulerrupied by eiicnties or 
marauders. 
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THE MOGUL EMMIIK AT ITS Y.KWru 

Sivaji, as wc shall sw. f»mk it!.!; ^ **f this 
circumstance. 

Though the Oovernnuni was d. p'.n.-. nml 
particular acts of great sr vt iitv are rerefr letl, 
its general tone was mild au»! hnsHune. ’raxa- 
tion was light; aiul its most iinKhirtive sfairee, 
the land revenue, was inn(|era!t l\ }e.s;'ssrrl, and 
equitably adjusted. Foreign euinua rre n as {»ro* 
tected and favoured; atid the Kngli-4i Fa-d 
India Company throve, and nudtiplied its 
factories, under the sliadow etf the IiMUf iial 
authority. The judieial sysh m. Jhttngh nhni 
we should consider crude and < as 

well as too often corruptly cxerctsef!. was not 
liable like our own to Iht: iediotts delays whieh 
have been its n'proacli, and which liav«’ so inuMh 
tended to obstruct, and even defeat, the eeuirsc 
of justice. And Hit* right of apjwaling f*i the 
Emperor, from inferior triliunrds, though too 
generally a futile privilege, was smn* liui* •. rrally 
remedial, and probably was, to a eertain extent, 
a standing check on judicial ijjiquilv. Slueh 
the same may be said as U> Use Frovineiat 
Governors. Though their tlclcgufrd .- ufliorify 
was, like their master’s, arhitrary, its t serciM* 
was open to the criticism and unfavournhlc 
reports to Court of other oflicials, iind of 
unofficial but influential Jagkmtims; m wtdl 
as to the periodical inquisitions of |}n|ii-riid 
Commissioners, like Charlcmognc’s Mhd 
Dominid ; on whose adverse judgiticid the 
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Governor was liable to removal an<l iuiuio*- 
ment. 

The c-ntu{>,')n!iive iuh riml J raiiquillif y of the 
Empire in later years hat! f.-ivctuivc! the pursuils 
of pence, augmenff d the Imperial rs v* nm , 
and culminated in what may he called the 
quasi- Aiipistan Age of the <1yarist> ; when the 
pomp and magnifn rm e of the Court were most 
elaborately d and profusely displayed ; 

literature ami philosophy were is! routed, and 
cultivated in high <in;irlrrs; anti the fine arts 
flotirished to an extent that may be fairly 
apprt ciaitd by ilic* noble and jn-.M-i fiit rminn- 
ments that, as in the east' of the Taj Mahiil, 
still appeal so foreibly to the a-stlu tie scmsc even 
of Europeans at the jn-rst til day. 

Pnra<]oxienl as it may sound, it is not the 
leas true, that the grraim ss and prospt rlfy of 
the Eiiipiro were due to the Oallie dispositiofi 
of its MtwiH igiis. Though imdessed volnries of 
Islam, they were none of them animatetl by its 
exclusive and Iteree spirit { and their instincts 
as staiesnaat jamstrairn d them to ignore differ- 
ences which they could not hojie to rfinovc ; 
and to strengthen their power by eom iliaf ion, 
rather than und«*rnihH* and fritter it away in a 
Quixotic tilt against the strongholds of lliiidcio 
superstition. Baher himself was not only riio 
sagacious and experienced, but too generous 
a man to be a iel!git»iis t»ersetailor. And W* 
grandson Albar not only inlierited Ids large- 
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hearted (lispnsiiit.n. hut «;*•, fn.. ^ 

religious thinker fe, 1 hr.unrt fr, ;»'{ „„ 
pm*e}»ts of the K,.ran iu th.-ir un‘M. „! n|.j,|fra; 
tion. Thus ills la! if Uflheu-i.-u] fniiusl f-vprrs- 

sion in his liberal and r. u 
Though, liki! our Irtvn fl<\ : ' UU.: :v , hr VI f ?d^ 
fuec against, sonu' ed fh.- wuig .,.rH ..-d /\ils r,f 
Ilmtlooistn, forbifhhug AU/hy, and .n-ir, iUr. 
remarriage of ^s\,U.^v , he was iv.‘h-<- th.ai fMlrmnt 
to his IliiKhm suhjeefs fur h.- um! ..uIm },v 
abolishing the ./ngu. nr .nfuMs 

reniovecl a most invidin,, . d! r:. , 

his co-religionists and tlu- ir d-d v nf lus lu nnie 

but he gave the strongest p.-.u fir,,] .,| j,i, 

lesolution to ignore distinrfinns r.f r;ire uni 
religion by employing boflj rlasM-s iMg,; d .hh’ ?„ 

' "*b.g *l«iw sfie relat'ionH 

letwcen lus fumiiy ||„. {v|«e«l xmd 

venerable representatives #kr itu t 

thA w«; ». t» . Of Ifnitioo nafamalitv, 

the Kajput 1 rincip!i|ili,.s. And !„■ |„T,..n. 

ally attached, nml gnvi- l,is full, st |„ 

''*«'■ 

imnortjtnt ariuii'.s uci-c (h.vcriiuiH t>[ 

x“er^iar7"“'‘’ ™" 

inhiswds ‘iT'’* Ihcfis,!,-,., 

acteristieallv cr t* * i.Hds, who were ehar- 

and the intermarriage 11, i ,1 ‘‘’V'' "*'' ' 
Rajput prmeeal 
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symiKilliy bclwrrn the races, to abate nlu-iMii. 
prejiulire OH both sitics, aial in tlic eial to half- 
Hindooise the slyonsly, and to :.In ji;4lirn 

its hold over the Hindoo <'oinnmnity in rall> . 
For it tluis lost iiviieh of the as{>ect of an alien 
and invidious Power, *■ .iaMi h* i5 by eoiKjJit sI, 
and was more f'‘-iit‘r;ilty iT;*;ai'df'i! as {so to sp«ik| 
a naturalised, normal, and cmu''/ td;!! Parainoiiiit 
Aulhoriiy, rightfully culilh-d, by its beneliceiit 
sway, to tlie allegiance and ^.ealous supii'al of 
its native stil>j<'<-Is. 

This result was of eonrsc due not imjify to 
the inirijduetitai t»f Hindoo hloial ijitti the rMyiil 
family, but to the persist rut o in Akli.-u’'. line of 
coudtK'l. .b!(;ii!;.;ir and Shah Jehtin, uilltouf 
^dodgiug themstlves to his theologieal eclecti- 
cism, steadily adht i-t d to his liberal and compre- 
hfusivi policy, which thus came to be o eogniserl 
as the fixed and iu(-\l!;dili order of things; 
though there was, of eoiirse, a bnek-water of 
rigidly f>rtljodc>x nnd faniiticitl Afahoua tan sen- 
timent, very liostile to the .syNtem in favour 
at Court. But the jmlltority of the Eujperor 
counlrrartod. without entirely soppo .any. its 
indignant protest. On lower <p>»(iUi|: nlso 
than religitais {n-ineiple nitcinpl-. seem to have 
been made to reiitirothiee o{>[ir«s 4 \f and 
degrading inflkftions on the Tfimh-oN. One 
audacious spec ula f or, as the Empi ror J< liaugir 
t^s the stoity in hb ventured to sug- 

gest that be should “spoil the Kgvpiiaus** by 



A**.*;# 






remstituting mul •• fh,. |,r.,p..vrr 

to hold the farn, of it. IM M:Unnt,^r. ,u.,ud „r 
his great hdh.r's rern,.,r^, d-l-runoMl tr, 
walk in his steps, not hlirul f»» Ihr jf. 
interested motive of thr propr.v r. was 
content simply to repmliafr the ^ 

rebuke the ra.sh anri Mlfish |(rnpf,^r r h. hut 
punished him after a fashi*#n 
Oriental, ' ■' 

More mindful of Akha,.-,. 
hornet’s precepts, he closed wj{j, tUv juopo.i, 
tion, consented to farm .ap (}„■ p, jj 

projector, exac-ted the n.oney in a-han.. ami 

cut orthe unlueky felhnVs la nd v 

a le temerity to se«-k his mvit propf at the 

expense of his sovereign s rermt-dio, ti . if 
fit f»..a •, ^ *«pui,di«.n. till ivi Jfarit 

thoroughly Akhar had iudortn,,..,.,, “ 

fte pmepka of „.|igi..„* t'..i:d 

no mpugnor of tliom oorlai.ily kav,-, n,;,,, 
t» ho dosired in the ,,, ,• 

humanity. * Mpn.y and 

Again, the process of assimilation uhi»4, i i 

vnriona degrees, and fr<f.n ml t’hj 

■mmtgranu after « time were proverb- 
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ially Sttiii to Im comh- Hiht rnis Htfu rnUn-rs, s*i 
local influeiu’cs and .'is'^ix i.-iiiou iitclufrmi* iiitcr- 
!iiarn'a(,rr, and more u'ri !'ul;;r coonexictiis. eon- 
tribiitccl to soften the .-i .prrifirs of rs‘!i|*ioiis 
antagonism, and to ereate coiihiioh iutf i* 4 and 
a e*»miiion jealousy of forrmn* rs of ii difh rerd 
ty{M*» tlwiigh of tijeir tnvn faith. Iliis feeling 
was IJalile to he nnieh in!* u 4)'a <1 by the ( irema 
stance that there was a roust ant sirrnin of 
Mahoiiirinn .-ah cu! urrrs from the N«>rth, srekiiig 
their ft»rtuiies in the Tin|i* rial srrvirr ; and that 
they were apt to iw more highly rstermrd, and 
more IiIh ially piml, than their Iiidinn ro-rr- 
lufioitists. Alonov.i-, it nnist he rrnirn»tnr»d 
that the latter were often the drsermlimfs of 
4ajn\ertr«l Ilindmis; and, as in the ease of the 
Moris<*os of hnain. herrililv tnitfht assei’t itself 


rotti'pr s\mp;iinv wiin 
li their new and sopei 


remoteness and 4•ol^lpal•at^ve evoliition of Indii 
from the eapifal of the MwHsiiliiiari world, am 
the influence of the Siiltiin of !?onni. 

Thus not only were the KiHpcTur**, mdivi 
Mahometan snhjeets only a fraetioii of the tMiiai 


be more twitlent if wt 
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Vj'u rnut’Ut. 

- 1 } 

■ Wf'iT 

'{ h»'!r ailfjift} 
■j'k' ■, 

i ■ f- 4 als« 

■’ I ;inrl 

|>|ay'f 4 
■■! tli‘' ! i'-'u 

.'I ■ <■! li'Kjji 

< f'.|;;sr,«fh r- 


of the several ptf)[)!rs lhat were <!• 'in .1 to 
become tlic subjeefs of thk ra .l! « 

Foremost and mosl olni' ■!,' !) f-., : ‘ 
the inhabitants of . 

origin, on whieli they pridtti M - 
authentic history, their irisl'ih! ;i 
lished eharacUr, ane! fhe pi- 
effective part which litcy ha-! fii 
in the Imperial servi* *-, all fc !ol,. ? 
consequences that might ho ; ni 
their estrangement, and hoNfility. 

They elainual dcsccnf fttuu 
warrior caste; and tluar nteriii!^ i > 
istics gave much plansihiiity to Vho no on ,i,.n. 
Iheir ancestors had undonhif dly foiiMlp 
ately and valiantly agaimf }}«• t”u!y Mnlonuoinir 
invaders, and had cvontually pic ii rvrtl Ha ir 
independence by retiring into the v< m^u- and 
sequestered region which they Imrl %inrt o. r jp.i. 
and where they retained their uiild .n j-h.tr' 
acter in all its vigour, sustained! hv insfdntiutts 
which curiously eomhined the trilm! |Konh. 
anties of the Scotch Ilighlamhrs. the hurlid 
relations of the more settled emnmunities of 
mediaeval Europe, and a ehivnirous spirit, aUn 
0 that which was so ehjsely assoeiatid wifli 
in the Wert. Tl,,- 

ot the Highland elun to the chi. t 

a a counterpart in the passionate hih lifv t,f 

“ “«= «<»», or nuhlfH, 


I 



formidablbk ir V1{A( mi oftiie n\.m rs n 

their lands by military (< unrr, and were benmd 
to sn[){>()rt their Prince in his wars. And while, 
as in feudal Kur<i|M*, their i!'d< jh nd* ut spirit, 
their pride, and their rendiiu'ss to take idhiie* 
made their r<l;!l!uiis with him by no means 
utiifni'iiily h.'irfm'iuou*^, their prnfirireey iti war 
%vas more hnliitually maintnined by the Jeahtiisies, 
rjnairrts, ami fniil'st'. of the rival 

tribes. And tliese were the more fc qiu tif and 
«)hs! iiialf, bfcausi* the ll.ijpul was, so to speak, 
a true spinisman in tlie great game of war. 
To distinguish himself in battle was his {wint 
of hc»nonr; he fought for fame, iwi like the 
lower races for pluiuh r; and his gri'iit delight, 
in his hours of relaxation, was to listen to the 
spirit-stirring strains of his Maf^—or minstrel 
bardvS, (‘<imineni<»rative of the miirtiid athievr- 
ments of his Priuc s and tlteir followers. But 
as Akhar's |K)Iicy was dov< Iupt (h the Ea|piits 
found ample ocM-upalion for their fav"urifr 
pursuit in the Tuiperial armiis ; in which, 
liowevcr, they still retained their s«parato 
orgaulsaiitm, and thus po M ivrd their |ieculiar 
charuet(‘r and rnrpoiate ipirit. 

Akl»ur's rememhranee of his grauilfathcr’s 
experu ncc' of Hajput hostility must have stiamgly 
impressed on him the imjjtirl.itier of eoncHiid- 
ing this remarkable pci.ulf. and seeuritig their 


i|: 


h 
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federacy, heiided hy a iypiral lu rr*. H Hn rirfa ; 
and though in the desju r.ifr h.ifllr uliifh t r* i;. d 
the invader {’onqurnd ,nf iasf by ► i >!t> ^ 
Tartar mana*uvre, he brars foil b . ; in 
the fighting power orui tif lb, nppnis. 

entSj whose init{isf‘ip!ijH 'l valour k - b'l f taify 
to his superior taelies. And wn h as Jo* funnii 
them, they eontimied fo be in the day-, of 
successors. 


It must be reitientbcrefl also Ibaf, b' dihs 
the llajput eoniniiinitics eslabb^ln <1 limh i- tbi ir 
half-independent Ihaiita's in fite <’oinif i\’ vAsirb 
bears their name, numbers of tb.' sana raee 


f.' s »■ ff. u * r ‘ 


wcic wiueiy (uspcrsi'U <-lsewbere. a ... 
especially in ibeir old btune. fhule. niu\ in 
Behar, whose descendants w» large! v eonal if uteri 
the Company’s sepoy army in lab r tones, 
^ny Rajas and Poligars tbriaigbont the l oirntry 
claimed to be of Rajput tlesia n! j atwi fbeir 
sympathies, and those of their followiT*. wouhl 
naturally be enlisted on bebidf tbeir r.atl or 
alleged kinsmen and eo-r. Hgionisb,. 

And mucli to the point for «nir 
purpose, Sivaji himself elainn-tl Rajiml 
on the mother’s side. 

On the whole, m ll,c K,u)iii-,- l„„l 
» m^h by its connexi,,.. with ihis „„l,h. ,.,,.1 
^^1 peop e, their ertn,„se„K.„l |„. 

eenom blow to iu »l,,.„Kth ... It. , 

emm ‘ 1 « examplt! ..f su pf,-. 

eminent a people, indirectly. ' 


present 

tbrivi'ji 
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The Jals were a very fliff* i* n? type. Their 
early Iiislory is obscure. But they were a 
comparatively more iudi.r' nous race, and may 
be elisscd among the milrm in caste. They 
had none of the elii\.'i!iniis spirit of the n;ij|iufs. 
But though a ruder ami more ordinmy 
they were hardy, daring, iu rtinacious. and war- 
like; and in later times they appmvufl their 
military cap.'H'ity by holding their eapifal Bhnrf- 
pore against Lake, and rcpnlsing four assaults. 
They also had a pri>iuuuu-t d taste for plunder, 
which if, as seems pr<dwible, the Cvpsirs are 
their kinsmen, might Ik* .safely ussurnt ti. Itut 
I mention it het’.ause. as with the Mrdiraitas, 
if they were inclined to resent o Ii|df)us intuh i-. 
.^nee, this ijlihuslfring apjHdeney would be an 
nddiUftnal stimulus to resistance and la\vl<ss« 
ness. 

Again, though the Sikhs, originally Hindti«ts, 
and prnbably Juts, had optalialed east*, and 
their peculiar religious .sysb in had liiMe in 
common with popular llimhioism, they were 
fanalb-allv dev«»li-d to the Khalsa, or what 1 
may call their own Church; and < irenntsl;tn*es, 
whieh I need not now relate, fransfe»rmed Ifiem 
from a body of mild and mystical ollgionisls 
into stem and grim warriors, jealous bn- the 
honour, and sniiguimi of the extension, of tin ir 
faith and polity; and btirning with hafreii of 
Islam and its rivid prel fusions and domineering 
principles. Any attempts to enforee these would 
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inevitably eiu’ountrr iii»tsS n vtlufr ti-ivianre 
from siich a people". 

That cxelu.sively of nity • s!. rs' s/ujlf, tj,|. 
Empire could have .survi%rd {hr if» li}|tto!i»|f 
and disintegraliiiii eortsttpicne? of ri vcrsioiJ 
the policy which had dcvrlopcd, r, . - t .jufi 
consolidated it, is hi|,ddy io}|nolt.-if4f\ 

The anenalion of Ihr tJajiiiii < vrti if p 
not amounted to aeliw h<.'4ihfy, w,a,h| ., 1 ,,,,,. 
have availed to sap hc.ih ifs oi.- i'r ; ;..r astd 
strength. It %vould have* fimt ftirffcr v.f.if.f ! >{{ 
by the indisposititm of {hr nativ*- Mu . adioruis 
to identify themselves wiJh, nod .uppr.^ * fr f iK . 
a r<5gime which - in a land where ru l-.jw i*. a„ 
all-powerful con.sideralion ditj Mu h v'u.U nvv t„ 
their old associations am! fisetl l:;d.h /iio}. iii 
many cases, to their latent sympathies ; and 
which was too likely to prudur. iotrrh.. i,., ..ar 
with the majority of their etiin|jatrlots. 

Thus the Covernment would hr eompt Ih tl to 
place its chief reliance on the furrign nmi imm* 
bigoted Mahometans; while the inevitahir frdh 
of the revenue, from tin* disturhed state of 
the country, would make* the jMiyment *,f ,neh 
extraneous mercenaries, in adetpinlr Um-v, the 
more difficult. Moretivcr, as I have nlrr.adv aid. 
the marked preference for these sf ramr. r . {mhil u. 

thJ Government tended to di. idr 

the Mussulman interest, by exciting jeithmsv 

etat CChX”r; 

‘ ittnngs would now iietpijrc. « 



Oiiil** 


A lunxors KXI'KIUMF.XT IN ANY CASE IS 

new and |»o\v« iTid sf inndiis. Hence, iigain, « new 
djuigcr to tlw <I\'ii:!si V'. It %v»8 hy no mcmns 
iniprolmldc. as I hope to show from wdiat actu- 
ally <K'c‘!irri-d later, that some <thf Hirnii" h* d 
and influf tilial native Mussulman might miikc 
common catise with the Hindoo in! crest, anil 
attempt to re-eslalilish the old order. Thus the 
Seiads of Barha, long settled in India, liiid nlw.iv s 
been disf inguished for military pro\v( s.. They 
were now a very mimerous and pout rful com* 
munify, and, as a{>p<arcd later, tpiite capahic 
of engaging in an a ti! i Mogul and tpiasi-tiatioualis! 
revolution, in ctUH-erf with the Himloos, 

Thus, on the whole, had the ( liiiral experi- 
ment been rniule in a time of prtifiutml peace, 
jind had not its inlierent dilikiilties been aggra- 
vated by externa! danger, and heavy demands 
on the Impi rial rfsourefs to meet the evigcneii-s 
of foreign vv;irfar<-, it could hardly have failed 
e\'eiduallv' to ruiii the dynasty, and, unless the 
eomiter-n vohdlon hail sueeeedfd, and the new 
ruler bad possesstsl great govt rning iptalilies • 
the Empire also. 

But the eal.nNtropli<‘ came about in another 
way ; though the experimenl was made, and the 
first fatal breach in the integrity of the Im{«*ri«l 
structure— the alienaiitm of the Ilujpufs - rapidly 
ensued. But before this had oenirrofl. .^uruna- 
sjib, the rash innovuf^:)!', Imd already engage 
in another i*n{crj>risi.*, which commilted him, in 
a new ield, to a contest with militant TTindouism 
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of an (‘xc(7»HnrK!?I\' ft»rnnri?dit»’ ,Hn«l insMifniii! * 
character, which jimvt-l uum' fhntt n inalrh f*ir ^ 
his utmoHt arnl <1 cffMifv in \ 

and in the end a chief e,'ut*»e of ihr * : - iviiirh J 

his proceed i I t',;s in Ilindii^tan h,:ol Mtreaf » ^ 
to bring about. 





il 
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AriU NCiZIB MAKI’.S lILMSKhK lAirKHOIi 

When llic PljnjHror. Shah Jchaii, waa iift.u krd 
by a Midden ami daii<«Tnus illness at Delhi. l).-tra 
Shukoh, his eldest son, was at the < ; Sh.-th 

Shuja, his second son, %V{|S (hnentnr of Beinnil • 
Morad Buksh, the younjasl, was (Uovertior (d 
(hizeral ; and Alant^drh, styled later Aunine/.i!,, 
the thittl son, was in the Dekkan engn|^«'d in 
t^e siege of Bijai.ni-, the eapitid of one of Hie 
two snrvivijjg Afghan iiKwarchies there. 'I'he 
Fanpi ror's illness, and disappeunmee from puhlif 
view, jjr«»diM’ed ei nend eonslernaf ion, and threaf' 
ened m iIous distiirhanee at the eapital and in the 
FrovUirc'S. ^ 

Shah Jelmn himself fully appreciafed the 
danger of the erisis. Disabled as he was, he sc nns 
to have feartwl that the cmp tk grAc§ might. 1«- 
given him by tin? |>ait isans of one or other of his 
ainl)ilious sons, rivals for the sma-e.ssion of their 
morihuiid parent. And it is notable that, in 
this eictrcmity, lie showed more eonfidenec^ in 
I the Eajputs than in hb Mogul subjects. Maimeei, 

L ■ "Who was in Bara’s serviet-, says ; He ordenai 
"'''"eirtne’gate^ fortress to be closed, leaving 

,w _ '0 





] 

f 
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„„,y two <.p™. ' 

the Mahometan roumim..,, ! .. ■ • 

Sinn to post hirasd! at one Male v ill I... m ^ 
!nd the Other he made over to Haja lh.,» Sun; 
These officers Ruar.le.l tl.e t-'f 

with thirty thousantl r fiU *»f ii .n ♦ I 

puts.” Bara hintHdf was ot.ly nllowrti to - * n h r 

the fortress twice a fiav, vulli a 

persons, but not to sUr|> witiun it - M U ^ 

Lhin were sworn <m ti«e Knvan In i,. tullif.il 

to him,--hc was afraid of In hut . . 

Reports %verc eircuiafeil and o »» n 
Provinces that the Kinin ror was drad ; awl 
a war of succession was iwuriw at 

Dara assume*! ilic cmnluet «»f affaiis at 
Delhi, and levied atlditamal triiops tln ia . M>a t 
Shuia marched with a large army fr«m Ib i^gal. 
Morad prepared for wttom awi t«»k httral m 
the hope of finding much trtaiwnr there. Aur- 
ungzib proceeded more delifn rutely awl artfuUy, 
He raised the siege of Iiiia[wr. awl, tirr.?rdmg 
to Manueci, secured the wndrahty of 
by a very remarkable euw r vii.i! n-. h in 
fact, than the grunt ‘d a ba**'!!* 

Imperial revenue in the Ih-kkuu IHoviwts, 
which, he asserts, was recorded on ji gohh n 
tablet, and was to tic perpetual. If thi% stHte- 
ment is true, the MalmittH rhdm to efow# m 
the Dekkan was thus early and fomwHy 
tkmed by Aurung'/ib iiimself. And Manucei 
taxes him with perfidy tor igtioring it hder. 



HHtMA DErKATKf) HV .SOl.AJMAN MlI KiHl t'A 


Tht‘ !'’5i)j« rnr. |i,!ri i rri iVi rs ■!. .'iriiicJjjii'! •! 
his ffnivislt ■srt'iH’f his ;!<> '' !tl stots, and isrdrrfd 
tlw‘nt i<» krc'j) tiifir ■.l.dimi', nnil rtiiotmt'r tiu-ir 
amhitinijs HcdsrriM's. Bn! or 

thul his disfnsf was lunri,!!, niid ttini !n’ was 
not a free ngt’id., and jt .-diin-. of Ihira's asofitdaiirj'' 
at tin* (‘,'tpit;d, tht'V ovadovl ♦<i) tho 

plnusildo '-roniid nf liir nroissiiy of n ^foiin;; 
their father to itjd' ju od* nrr. 

The *»f Sliaja omiiiii Ih d Ihc F*ui" 

peror {(» send an army a/^-dnsl him. 1*his was 
comptjsod of flu' ta st Stnups, mall »• tiu* eonmamd 
of Solniman Shttkoh, Baru's eldt si stm, neeom- 
panie«l f*y .hi .Sin^n Jtaju of Amhir t»r .htpnr, 
anti Dilir Ivhan, an eminent Moijjid rmhie. Jei 
^n{» %vas well affeeted to I he Kmperor, hut 
tnituttfiil it> Darn, who faul highly i»ffemletl his 
dignity by {liiipatilly reiuarking that he lottked 
like a nmsieian or. as we might say a lithller. 
This eireumstanee may partly explain the 
eontrasi hetwocu .fei Sing's eomhiei and tfiat 
of the Ilajpiits, wlut were gma r.iily strongly 
devottd tt> the eaust? tif Dara. 

Iknee ,fei Sing was not anxious that Stdaiman 
should eontirni his father’s asecmlaitey by a 
derisive vietory over Shuja. Mtaetiva r, he was 
instraeted by the Enipert>r to prevent, if 
possible, a ladlisttm, and to induee Shuja to 
return to his g<»ver«int*nt. But his remon- 
strances were ineffeetutd ; ami both Frinecs 
we^ eager for the fray, Shuja was defeated j 





r 
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but Jci Sing rtmt rived fhnt Hie pnrsHit vjirnild 
be slack; and Slnija, witli liHle hiss. rfdr<'ut»d, | 
and returned to Bengjil. 

Morad’s dcmonst ration waN lir i J*} n •'aided 
at Delhi. Though lie was lirave and Mh^dinate, 
his weak character was lainuu; .and if was 
hoped that he might sfitl he nthdnad in 
allegiance on hearing of ins raHii j * ■ rr envei y. 

But Aurungzib's ithilily and dieinreti ijd* ntiuri f 
of subverting Data’s ov< rue i uine iidhn m e were t 
considered far more snions. And fhi- event I 
soon justified these ajiiirehensions, ’ 

Aurungzib, seeretly rt M.lvi d io win tiie great 
prize, went darkly to work, fliiherto, though p 
employed by his father in the hehl, he {md 
studiously disclaimed all amhifiou , ^irwK. hikI I 
had professed to be a ir!i:.dou. dev»»tee a 
faUr in spirit—intent only on his smd’s s?dvn. ^ 
tion. He now saw that, to gain Ids olijeet, F 
his first step should be to make a eat\.|niw c 
of his simple brother, i^Iorad. ami that this I 
wodd be best effected by posing still in his tdd ; 
attitude. He accordingly wrote to him, re'peal- 
ing the report that Dara had poisoned J^hah 
Jehan, seized the government, and inlendetl to | 
make himself Emperor, and that Shnjn was f 
marching against him with the same objeet. f 
But, denouncing Dara as an infidel «nd tdolider. ^ 
and Shuja as a heretic, and nss. rt ing his own > 
zeal for the orthodox faith, and desire to re* I 
nounce the world and devote himself to I 
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religion ; he offered to do his utmost to secure 
Morad’s succession, if he would swear on the 
Koran to protect and provide competently for 
him and his family. The offer was, of course, 
guaranteed by the same solemn sanction ; and, 
as a further pledge of his sincerity, Aurungzib 
sent a large sum of money, and urged his brother 
to join him promptly. Morad, fired with am- 
bition and blind to Aurungzib’s real character 
and designs, eagerly welcomed the overture, 
I employed the money in increasing his army, 

p and set no store by the warning of a faithful 

P officer, Shahbaz, who mistrusted the good faith 
of the piously self-abnegating auxiliary. 

Meanwhile, Aurungzib had induced the 
Bekkan army to follow his fortune ; and the 
junction of the two forces was shortly effected. 

On this occasion Aurungzib ostentatiously 
treated his brother in public with the greatest 
deference, as his future sovereign ; and in 
private redoubled his hypocritical assurances 
to him. 

The Emperor sent repeated orders to them 
to return to their governments, promising to 
pardon their rebellion. But Aurungzib per- 
suaded Morad that these were forgeries, and 
that, should they find their father alive, the 
necessity of delivering him from Dara’s control 
would justify their persistence, and merit and 
obtain their forgiveness. 

Manucci says that at this time Shah Jehan 
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was not scdudt’d, sind fhnf ht '-.sw liin? st-nird 
at a window for nun’o flnni h.-df on {otur in ||i(* 
presence of a vast cntH'oiirsr, Ilt?t Am nnjf/ildjj 
partisans at DrJhi still n!.;!!'’. n ► I ihrst ff,|. 
Emperor’s disease* was a nwrfal ♦aa-, .and tfiaf 
his end was near at haml. 

Weak as he was, Hhali Ji.-’hnn was vi'ry 
anxious to aeeontpany the urttiy whicti fh^* 
continued advance of the eonihijeti Frinf***; 
compelled him to send ayminst fh» *,(. fh l,M|,rd 
by his personal presence to e»venuve ottrl rerlainj 
them. But D.nra was opposed ft+ this; nnd 
the direction td the eaiHpai;'}* was efastjijni to 
him. He summoned his son, Stdainiuii Sliokuh. 
to hasten to his assistntiei*, and meanwhile 
Jeswunt Sing, the liaja of dmidpur, an*l Ivnsim 
Khan, were sent to ohstruel the i fv.in. . i,f 
the rebel Princes through n dillienlt ef tiul ia , 
Phis, according to j\Iarme{;j, was Shah Jehan’s 
own arrangement. .Teswmd was “the king’s 
loyal subject,” but Kasim Khan’s disj«jsiijo„ 
was more ambiguous, and “ he w.ns m4 well 
a to Dura. Auruiigseih’s injpt tyosity 

baffled these tactics: the Kerhndifa and the 
defiles beyond it were traversed mthmd op|*osi. 
tion; and the armies joinetl !«dih. near th.jriii. 
where the Imperialists were eomph telv di f* aterf, 
Manucci says, through the 

ti'cnehcrv ami ifC' 

sud ^ ‘T l^ravery, ami fril in 

numbers that Jeswuut. having Imi tm 
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nuwlwl til* 5ruui;''41u. ;?,-!'.■.>?'.■■•-■ «‘*i liw ^-.r 
ftlldi ri.»ufi''trjil *rf the mirvfm *4 hi-Si ■';.A ■ ij.; ' '■ ■•■■ 
tJieif, hr 4 Ali^ro^i ih’p mnnr hf 

ihitl Ihr fr<**|*» *.*l Ihr 1'"’.^ 

woiilil licfrit I'htm Hi thr rril.|c4*l v,..-.. 

Miiniiret ..-i- •>•;.?. fliHt JiUsnli JfrIs.H** 

tocl bi«ii ft, frrr wgriit, ftiwl iti ftir fitll 

isrrrKr lif hi* :...*'■ ; I»mI l.hfti^ «*ll !!» 

ttf ,,trsrt'U!A’* ulelrst, #iii(| turlif#*- 
littilf, ‘Vftrflhit? ‘ . ** ill r./A, -...f 

Mid. ilciirimi of ]*■■■ ■'::: he 

hi Jniri ill hti {,»«««* t-. hihI t 
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a crystal trnviT, rr^plmslcrd h'- h ^uit rni'r 

all the land. Arouml hini rsnl* tf!nn> •.«{i!Hdrnts <4 
ol Rajput cavalry, whusr i-rn-r;-- ; [;'Tf r>4 fniiu 
afar, and their lances' iuatls, with a trenadriijs 
motion, sent forth r.ays ni tird l . ■ r} s,, 

But the :.|n in -i.af ,] },jrn with 

little conhdetK'c’. Ih*" Ihtwi r itj ihf jjuperiiil 
army had heen coidided to Prim «- Sitlrdinan, 
and had not rejoined. And Mjinueei nte.douhfed 
the quality of the new levies, M.r.f »tf lhrn». he 
says, “ were not very wnrlikt- tin y w n re ? >n{ , !;r r 
harheis, hlac'ksiniths, y , {riiUtf'., unrl 

such like. IIi* also mist rust e< i f ie* i hsjir Kjf aai 
of the Mogul nobles, amoiut iu.'iny of w Uiun Darn 
was not popular. And, he adds: “ Wimt dis- 
concerted me was that no one wrad»i say tlua 
Dara was .sure of g.-iinjn;; the hnltle with all that 
grand array.” 

Dara to«>k up n posit iofi an l!ie hank of the 
Chumbul, .securing alt the s neross the 

river. But Aurungy.ih tlisfovered tme more 
remote and unguarded ; and, Iravin- his tefds 
standing, with part tjf his .army, led the rest 
rapidly through a broken and jme.ly eotintry, 
and across the river, and appeared sndtieniv 
on Bara’s flank. 


Manucei thinks that had Dara nt one 
attacked his wayworn rlivision. he wonhl eei 
tamly have prevailed over it. Bm the opiaa 
tumty was lost, and the enemy was mitfam-' 
by the junction|of the rest of his army. 


I 

1 

I 
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DARA ATTACKS AUKl'XnZIB AND MORAD U 

Before the battle began, Mantieei, from a hill 
overlooking the scene of action, observed an 
oniiiiious syniploiii of Irfnclifry. Many horse* 
men rode out of Dara’s camp to that of the 
enemy, and did not n lurn. 

In front of each army were i-ang^ d the guns, 
and behind them the infaufry, armed with 
muskets, and the eamel corps, llie cavalry 
were in the rear. The Primv-s were all con- 
spicuous on elephants, Dara and Amuii.r/.l!. in 
the centre of their n'six-ctivf hosts, and Morad 
on Aurung'/jb’s left. 

Dara was the ossxilmil. He opened the 
battle by a g<-iu‘ral disohiirgc of his orlilt rv. 
But the distance was too great, and the fire 
.ineffective. And M.-mucci says: '‘I was much 
nniazcsl at f heir msking us work thus for nothing.” 
And this great tactical mistake re\ < jdod tinolhtr 
ominous ctnnunslaiK-e. When Dara immediidcly 
followed up this idle demonstration by ii vclic- 
ment order for a gc-ucml advance, and the 
cavalry rushed to the front, ” the barlx rs. 
butchers, and the rest turiuxl right about fatic, 
abandoning the arfilh rynu ti ami the gtms.” 

The enemy, more pnah nliy, had rcsi*rvcil 
his fire, rci)lyirig only with a few shells. But 
when Dara’s cavalry arrived well within range, 
a general diseluirge of cannon, swivtl-guus, and 
musketry arrested the charge, and threw the 
assailants into disorder. But, well s«‘<-oinlt tl 
by Rustam Khan, one of hk ablest onit ers, ant' 
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Chhatar Hnl, fi najinil hr Hsfin, 

and the otislatjj'si! was rrsunsMi luih *.u«. !■ MQfmr 

that they “ hrok** flu" nmf fn-rif-. 

trated to their raassp, ; 

rout canu-ls aiid hif; ti! ? y ’ 

sent the r:rr...f': :■ |i;o-{ f>t ht:* *r«jf»|is 
to stem the iiniiefiious ti»h- h' ' **nly 

a slif'ht body annind him. h»i!. - his 

men by a notntde di'«j»lay «<f f’nnra;'*' rital vmIii- 
tion. He ordere<J his t<* hr ;h 

to indieate his fixed |iurn i > t«> rf.i»|nrr >.( ihr. 
But again Dnra's imi'itm.n* m 

After a .stubborn cui, ?< ■■', ihr rr itd.rrfrjj'jr ju 
was wor.ste<l, ainl Hara still .-ul^ ,? r li.-ui he 
dashed on at onee, .M;tjiiieei 

thinks, must liave Iwcij stall d. Uni, w«arittl. 
by their severe exertions, anti iitj|nd?4 by the 
ground, he hallixi, uml yave hi. men u shitrl 
breathing-time. Ai»d in this jiti*dfiiin ht^ r^rrtvrd 
tidings wliieh diverted ids rffmf . i lvt wjure, 
Chhatar Sal and liusistni Kimn had {(•itii f;dit ti, 
but their troops, llntugh r.a\Miea'. wm** stdl 
resisting. He hustened to th«-ir '.uon<r.i, Hj,t| 
once more prevailed, aiitl put tin ir ti}i|»».n« Mf*. to 
the rout. 

Meanwhile a tlespernte rislif i/'bi 'I'iud 
waged between Bam Sing amt Briner Ith rmt. 
Ram Sing and his fiery Bniiml'* hatt «l lrt\t 
forced their way close up to the IVint-e^ rh ■jdinnt ; 
and some of them had dismounted mid ienjtrtt 
on the beast, and were in the net td lutfinn the 
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girths of the howda, when Morad drew a bow, 
and shot tlieir bold leader in the breast ; who 
fell to the ground, and was trampled to death by 
the enraged animal. But the Rajputs, so far 
from being intimidated, were exasperated at the 
death of their chief, and “ battled more violently 
than ever.” 

Dara, informed of this, was on the point of 
joining them, when, according to Khafi Khan, 

“ a rocket struck the howda of his elephant. 
This alarmed and discouraged him so much 
tho.t ho dismounted in haste from his elephant 
and mounted a horse.” This may be the true 
explanation of this precipitate and ill-judged 
act ; tliough it is not quite reconcilable with 
•Dara’s undoubted courage. But Manucci gives 
a very different reason. Khalilullah Khan, who 
commanded one of Dara’s divisions, but had 
hitherto hung back, and was in heart a traitor, 
and who certainly joined Aurungzib immediately 
after the battle, suggested to Dara that, as the 
latter was very slenderly guarded, a sudden 
dasli at him would be certain of success, and 
even more decisive than the capture or death of 
Morad ; and that it was for this purpose that 
Dara took horse. Whatever the cause, the 
result was fatal. The disappearance of the 
leader habitually involves the dispersion and 
flight of a native army. And there were, in this 
case, special circumstances which aggravated 
this tendency. The personal unpopularity of 
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Dara among many of his o!Tir< r . ihr dt ,iih of 
those most devotnl hinu \ii! lo. '/ib s in- 


trigues and demmciafion of Inin ns. nn iiifirlt-l, 
the rawness, irnxjHrirm'*’. nnd indiwiplinr of 
his new levies, coinbined t(» inin.-nv Iho ■ b-Eilify 
of his vast hut ill-assorted host, H» nee his 
abrupt disuppcuraiiee %vnH tlie sigind for ms 

equally abrupt <lisinlenr.'!S!i '15 snitl Muh' rtn 

successful, and on the evi' «»f vb*foiv. I tarn '-jsw 
his army melt snddtidy nway, like n elossil 
driven before a strong vviml. It was isof, pro- 
perly speaking, a def<‘at. It w’as riitln r a getjernl 
stampede, the result of siirpriv*. f rp!' \ in- 
discipline, and delilsernte treru le rs . lint the 
event proved that it was an ijj' tri- valth* 
catastrophe j on which account i hnvo t|» ‘.* rtbed- 
the battle in more detail tliai I slionhi »»lht rwise 
have done. 


Dara reached Agra in the evening in a state 
of the deepest dejeetioii, Fnrtly front shame, 
partly for fear of heing thert* Im tuni 

captured, he did not enter the city. Shah .b hitn, 
who had betaken himself to Agra, sent a con- 
solatory message to hint, with hop**; thui 
Solaiman’s army might still enable hitn to r*-gain 
his ground, lie also fnrntshetl hint with tin 
order to the Governor of Delhi, to ttdinii hint, 
and consign to him the great treasure tit* re 
deposited. But Aurungxib had seeured the 
Governor in his interest; and he refiuied to 
<^)en the gates. And Dara pushed on to laihorc*, 
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where he jtrMjtnscd to risviiii’If .•! nt w .-infiv, 
and to renew the coufc'si. 

But his hopes of .siifr-c--.. v.-rn- s.m.h (ia^ht’d 
by the loss of the Mipiunf nij wluch he ijad 
mainly counted. His son SiJainuiTi v,;i\ a iiravt,* 
and vigormis man, ihvnlnf ju {(is; 

fnlluT’s enim‘. He hiuf .({rtady {ti‘> 

uncle, Shuja; anti hb j/rui) was nir {{..wtr <4 
the Tni|it rt,-i{ forecis. Iliii, a-, i )ia\a na nf ittnuf, 
Jci Sing, one of his chi' f ohict r ., was s< rr« i!y 
hostile to Dara, and Dilii' Khan, iinifjahiy imt 
too friendly to him, and nndf i- J< i Siru/s in- 
fluetice. Hence Aumng/ifi's fiMihins in flam, 
backed by his reeent vit-forv, sht.uk flu ir hdt iify 
to their eommandt r, and from tin ir limid 
*t’tniust’ls, n <aimiu» i!dtng a ntn af, ami iniimaiiiig 
that their sohlier.s were not to bo tnistrd, he 
saw elearly that they at leasi vve«' pn-pareti to 
play him fate, iind perhaps to de{{%er him uj* 
to the eoncjneror. He therefore rpnffed the 
army, ami with a small foree esra|>eel to the 
Raja of Sirtnagur, who received lum h<ispilably, 
and pledged himself to proteet him. And his 
army and his faithleis ehief ul}ie<frs entered 
Attnmgzlb'.s staviee. 

When the victorious brolhtrs had taken 
po.ssession of Dam*s atonp, .\unmg'/,il> main- 
tained his prevams altitude; eongratnluted 
Morad on the r^ult, whieli he aserih»al mainly 
to Momirs valour ; ln uU;d him with t he great est 
deference as his future sovertign, ami intro- 
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duced to him Che trailer Kfialilullali as n Inyid 
subject, devoted ti» his iiden sf, <*f whieh he 
had given such recent and sid)slaniial t vah art . 

Four days after the bidtle, Ifie \ ri , 

Princes arrived tehn’e Agra. 

Maiiucci was already tla re : an*! h*' dr a-rih* s 
minutely the grjahud anti art ful jtifHa -s hy 
which the Kmperor was deflnsaif-d. anil ff.n iliiy 
secluded in one tjuarif r «»f his vast h^rtrcss* 
palace. The united army vvas jutit!!. in Un* 
first instance, almul two mth*s from tin nity. 

Aurungzih made profuse proh s.ions of jiffee- 
tion and fidclily to his fafin r, and itistifa d his 
action on the ground of Dura's tr in]i.dioit tif 
authority and erinunal junhitimn 'rhe ihnperor. 
gave him fair words, Ind, neeorthng to Jtlumieei. 
tried to entrap him into a personal intm iew 
with no lenient intentions, Ihit Aurmf /.ih was 
too wary, and CKcused himself. Meanwhile he 
was actively engaged in winning over the 
chief nobles, and disposing them to nerptitsser in 
his masterful proceedings. Many iitde»*d were 
already his decided partisans ; Darn’s sytio 
pathisers who had not fallen or lle«{ were dis* 
heartened and cowed, and sflf-intirest uttrnt 1« *I 
the undecided to the winning side. 

Thus Aurungzib was einbtdtlejicd to dtutS 
strongly and decisively with his He 

made his son, Sultan Maitrnood, CJovernor of 
the city; and he was authoriiedl to iriveal the 
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fort, «i»l »Ilow no one l« enter it. AumiMjf/.ib's 
troops were into the eity, and closed 

itrfcr%n the fort. The mr. for three davs. 


arf ini-ryii!* i>, who had lieen fajiipcn’d with by 
AunurT/Jh’s a'a sd synipt <»tjis of de- 

sertion, Bonie ti-n uty, Ihf-insflves down from 
the ividb by rofws. U Ik n upon the Garrison, 
in despair, pvi pas. <! it* hdlcnv their exuinple. 

still uetintained Ids hypocritical 
altitude; idiafti! IlhieNs, which had prevenled 
liirii fwini v.alf!!! *, on the Biuperor, and that, 
while he* was lakl up, his iinpati'ail so1di<Ts iMtd 
acltsl witluHit oi't}! i"; j and he pr«>posetl that his 
^ott, Sultan Msdunood, shtnild visit the Kniperor, 
and arraut»r inalftTs 4 Vtihtuihh'. To this Shah 


tnast.t*r of the fort. In tliis lie sucee^ed, 
i Einpma- was restricted to the pidac», 
n, niader of the position, Anrungrih threw 
• lun .k, and jduinly unnouneed to his 
•r t hill he was »t» longer lit to rule, but must 
>; ease in ret i re n lent, ainl leave the burden 
•nuueut to he sustuinetl by more capable 
in other words, iluil he was dethroned 
prisoner. Ainl, suiting the action to the 
I sij»uifieaue«' of this declaration, he 
led, through Ids son, the keys of the 
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and a dose Wockade was , hfMi.hr.l. and no [ 
provisions were nlIow«-(i to mtir. Uo* fnrinrn j 
monarch was f'OHsiraia* >! to ('( Uii ;> «itn the 
demand. Then the pnlan- itsrif was »rr'U|tiril, 
many gates were ehisetl. and i.ha-fxl 

at the entrance of tin’ L* whioh Shah 

Jehan was thrnetforth oIc»m ly r- h ■ 

Thus his reign enme to an end, th».!nd‘ the 
succession was stiit imdr-nd. d. and fh* « •. ? // ir 
still profcssetl to he .neling ‘»nh on Lt h.-df of 
Morad’s candidature. 

The easy and etijupleie siu'ceHS of tiic. auda' 
cious, unlilial, and treasonaidi l .,. rte j 

couraged its deviser to remove his M-rosttl ntnsh, | 
and disclose his real features ns the aaowed i 
pretender to the vacant thrr»nc. .^turad's friends 
recommended him to leave tin pur as it of I into 
to his brother, and with his own ?trn>y to semre 
Agra and reduce Delhi. Hut In* lut f» i red to 
. accompany Aurung/.ib. The two armi* » marehi d 
separately, at a mile^s distance frons eaeh ollu r, 
and halted at sijc miles south of !^Ltthur{t, 
The ostensible reason for this halt %Vits the 
proposed formal elevation of Mm. ad to the 
throne. Elaborate preparations for the cere* 
mony were made ; Anmngwh was .all smiles, 
congratulation, and flattery ; mid to iiiaoguratc 
the august function, invited Ins Lruthi r t>* a great 
banquet. But he arranged that Ins chitf ollii*ers 
should entertain Morad^ at their own tjuarters. 
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The eunuch Shahbaz and other faithful 
followers of the infatuated Prince suspected 
foul play, and strongly dissuaded him from 
putting himself in his brother’s power. And 
Manucci, who was out of employment, but had 
disguised himself as a holy mendicant, and as 
such had the free run of the armies, gathered 
from the ambiguous gossip in Aurungzib’s camp 
that mischief was brewing. But Morad was 
in high spirits, and, imperturbably relying on 
his brother’s sworn fidelity, went to the feast. 
Aurungzib, discarding on this great occasion 
his religious scruples, took care that Morad 
should be well plied with wine, and allowed to 
retire to sleep off its effects, while the banquet 
^till proceeded. In this helpless condition Morad 
was disarmed, fettered, placed in a covered 
howda on an elephant, and sent off at speed 
during the night to Delhi, escorted by four 
thousand cavalry. Another similar cortege was 
dispatched to Agra to baffle pursuit, should 
an attempt be made to rescue the prisoner. 
But the darkness of the night, the continuance 
of the feast, and the dispersion of Morad’s 
officers, prevented this, and in the morning 
Aurungzib’s agents saluted him as Emperor, 
and Morad’s officers were invited to enter the 
usurper’s service, with a promise of double pay, 
which, after some hesitation, in their desperate 

circumstances, they did. 

On arriving at Delhi the unhappy Prince 

3 
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pubiidy 

his being consigtK‘«n«Hh«- ' V< 1 f 

“It was,” says Mawa'-i. L. s, a 

poor Jlorad Biiksli inak.- flos „i.s. rat,..' . iPi> 
Into Delhi, visible In all. l«s la.-.. . . 

wearini. a blue lmb.-ui, >11 l'»l 
an cxOTithmer willi a uake.l s"”'-' I'l- b.,.,. 

roa<ly upon any .-.11. .op' , r. n; .■ut "!! 

his head. I'i M-tfiu* f*iiinilU-d lu; u.. 


being borne to tlu* scarrulil. 

A.mmK-/.ib, on tbe olb.r baiul. b.st li"« 
in revealiuK the objeet. un.l .•.■apiuil >1“ 
ot his hypot-risy anil ll■.■a.■l-.. i'> - , , ,, . 

“Hardly,” says Mainieti, “Inal Mfraii 
Biiksh fallen inlt» his han«ls, Dura and Snlniinaii 
Shukoh been defeated, and his fat tier ijriin i s»»ne(l. 
than he proelaiiued himself Kmj»er*»r. He eon- 
ferred many distinetimis ami gifts «»n Ha- men 
of Shah Jehun, Data, Morad Huk>ti, mnl 
Solaiman Shukoh, who eame over Im his side» 
thereby the more easily to gain their ndtn rem e. 

Manueei, who had Joimd in the flight to 
Agra, was eager tti re-enter the serviee of Haraj 
and, after an adventurous ami dangt rons jum u* y, 
rejoined him at lathore. 'I he nnhappy I linei. 
received him most gruetonsly, eimt rusted Itii 
fidelity with the desertion of so many on wltoin 
he had long lavished his bonnly, |irisenleil 
him with a horse and five lunidrwi j u|a t niicl 
raised his pay from eighty to one hintdred and 
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fifty rupees a month. He had already raised 
a new army o! thirty thousand men, mostly 
Moguls, Seiads, and Pathans. He had also 
strong hope of assistance from a certain Raja 
Surup Sing, and gave him a large sum of 
money to secure his fidelity to his sworn engage- 
ment. But the Raja went off with the money ; 
shirked his engagement, and paid no heed to 
Bara’s urgent remonstrances. 

Baud Khan was Bara’s ablest and staunchest 
partisan. But Aurungzib, by the usual trick 
of a letter, fmrposcly intercepted, and implying 
a 1 rcaehca-ous understanding between himself 
and Baud Khan, shook Bara’s confidence in 
the latter. And though Baud denounced the 
ietter as a forgery, and made every effort to 
reassure Bara, persisting in following his fortune 
on the resumption of Bara’s flight, he was at 
last formally dismissed, and joined Aurungzib, 
though with an understanding that he was not 
to serve against his old master. 

Bara next attempted to reach Cabul, en 
route for Persia. But the Governor, Mahabat 
Khan, discouraged this plan ; and Bara’s mind 
seems to have been divided between a resolution 
to fight out the quarrel in India, and a project 
of reaching Persia by sea. He marched, with 
a very reduced force, to Multan, closely pursued 
by Aurungzib, and thence to Bakkar, which 
Bara determined to occupy in force, as a strong 
place d'armes and raUying-point, if, as he hoped. 
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he could raise a new army in Cuzrjaf. 
gave the command of this to a valiant rnnm-h, 
Khwajah Basant, or, as Mmua ri rails Inm. at 
a European equivalent, Fnnavrra. i.r. “Siuing- 
time.” The garrison consist rtl of t wo thousand 
select men and twcnty-twf> l%nro|»rniis, with 
abundance of food, guns, amitunution, and 
other supplies. Bahadur Klinn. s« id on in 
pursuit by Aurungzih, was closr o«t his Jvnvk ; 
and Dara, with a small ami an r% - r-<!u in.lling 
force, pushed on for Tnttah. :^lumnii wti« 
very anxious to accompany him. But Dam 
insisted that he would i)e more um ful as an 
artillerist — in the defeiu’c of tin* fort. il» ut.ide 
him Captain of the Kmopcans, ihnddrd hit 
pay, and gave him five thousand rupees tf> 
divide among his men, n eounnemliu;? him 
earnestly to the {aima'h eonimandaiit . 

Aurungzib, detaching a foree to pnr tn- Dura, 
had left Multan, and gom* off towards Agra, to 
confront Slmb Shuja, who was nt.uehiu>f Ihitlicr 
with a large army from Bengal. On his way 
he was met by Raja .lei Sing, who, on Solrtinuuds 
flight, had gone over to Aurungzih umi w»i 
confirmed in his new alkgianee by profuse 
promises of favour. He was appointed Boveritor 
of Delhi, and the proviuee of Srunldui was 
conferred on him. Though at enmity with 
Dara, Jei Sing was mueh altacheil to Shah 
Jehan, a cause of no little anxiety to Ids iitw 
master. 


DARA IN GUZERAT— SHUJA DEFEATED 87 

Dara, with six thousand horsemen, proceeded 
through Cutch to Guzerat, where the Governor 
of Ahmedabad, the provincial capital, though 
his daughter was married to Aurungzib, sur- 
rendered the city, on the alleged ground that 
“it was not correct that he, a vassal, should 
oppose a royal prince, heir to the Empire. 
Thus Aurungzib’s moral victory over his eldest 
brother was by no means complete. And Shah 
Nawaz Khan joined Dara, was present in the 
final battle, and was murdered in cold blood 
by Aurungzib’s general, after it was over. 

The fort of Bakkar meanwhile was closely 
invested by Khalilullah Khan. But the defence 
was obstinate and prolonged. How it fell at 
4ast I shall explain later. “ Dara’s plan,” says 
Manucci, who was engaged in the operations, 
“ was that if he did not succeed in the province 
of Gujarat, and suffered defeat, this fortress of 
Bakhar would serve as a base to help him 
again.” 

Aurungzib found Shuja strongly entrenched 
in a position near the village of Bajwah m the 
Fathpur district. His assaults were repulsed. 
And in the night. Raja Jeswunt Sing suddenly 
changed sides and attacked Aurungzib’s camp 
in the rear, while Shuja assailed the army in 

front. A desperate contest followed ; Aurungzib 
displayed great presence of mind and constancy 
rallied his disordered forces, and in the end 
gained a complete victory. Jeswunt Sing, on 
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Shuja’s dcfcal, ixiirtd i'is cwn ■ : w 
Aurungzili committxcl Htx i -A .m of Ilic 

war against Shuja to Alir <•?!»■ of Hu- 

ablest generals of the time, - j.d;?.- with liim 
his eldest son, Sultan ?dahmf*»«J, ted ^ A’ ,,,;! 
a command.” Sliah Sluija vvie, I' d it* 

retreat suceessivt'ly to Ad. h IF 

Mongir, and IhijnK'hrd. 'liitni'f he \v,-e. tiis- 
lodged from an entrene!it*l t'. n {»v JijHtla'H 
artillery; and took iij» .-Minilt! !• : i i i •:!■, fniiiitil 
near Dacca, while Mir .Inmlrt holfeti, duiiup 
the monsoon in that tUy. SuHan fl ilinuiud, 
resenting bilierly his hisi'iniheaiil j o ifi.iM, a»!" 
ually went over l<* Shah Hitti]-*. ami otarfail 
his daughter. But Shujn si t ins to Imve eon- 
ceived suspicion of his {htililv ; his |«t'-,ifion' 
became awkward, and he r«*tm*ned tti his uddit I 's 
army, was order<-d lt» Ctnirt, and rtjnsigm tl ttj 
Gwalior. The eampaign was |»n4oiigttt. But 
at last Shuja, despairing of Muei .. and too 
•well aware of what awaitefl him if lie fell into 
his brother’s hands, ret in d to Arrtksm, w hen* 


he was at first well reeeivid hv the luni!, tad 
later maltreated, and impethal in his tlesire to 
make his way by sea to Persia. And in n dis- 
turbance that followed, he was killed, thus 
removing another obstacle to Atn'nu;'/,ii»*s 
ambition. 


But while the contest with Shah Slnijn was 
being waged, Dara had mustered in (fuxerat an 
army of thirty thousand horsemen, and marc-hed 
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iu»r{In\;!r<I ii,;/ «iii .!• Sin!;'''- r ' ; 

!Mi!. But ; v ■■*. f 

.Sici'f's n!!':!' !i< nn»! i . j,f 

foc^hrni'HS' f«tr hi-’, rrrnif i vi f y. ftSM! liiyli 
favtttir ti! hi'>; r»^vn rvif-r, it* t= n' : • !iin,! ; 

KtuI h*‘ TM!;.,‘Hui! » jli)8 Si't !'il , ’Flu** ' i'ft' hi ,u 

Dar.'t U> n !rKS‘>! t?iit ant} 

alnitisf iF ft •!(! !:h< ii), }{*' lintl aiti'iti! in 

Bh* i!f F'filti ii)rl t >i >1 ! tif Ajuiif. Ifis .'U Jisv Vi'ns 
iltu*«{tia{ !(» citpf nilii Atir-ni:-:,’,!.’ . fttrrt >. To 
rt'li'fjtf lit' (iiUiftiH, am} v.unltl tijst'tsurjinf 

hi*; itH'ii, UTtil Itt fhf Mt'iSa! }»•(■ (l> ti.'i.-n. Hi*; 

fthly nil I'Cnat ivf \\a:. B* t nin nt li iit}!!'.t: if in a 
Htronii; iHtNiiion astunti* th*’ iiilf'>, nhifls hf thti. 
Fttr thrii' tiny*, iif snt t'f - ri Asit t} Anruiig" 

♦zih's ;!‘->nuIf ■, niitl i»y tinriii!.; ‘'.nilirs tlitl lant’h 
fXi'fiiiinn on Bit’ mrinv, flnl on Bso fotirBi 
dny, ufftirtiintf !*» Khali liiian, n litl} in Bm* 
nsirof in*, liOhifion ivas ttffujtit B. and ;ui « rh tAivf 
{liBu’k Ihnnno tlriivffftl, Affttofui ' Jt» Alanncri, 
Atiruugwl* iininnt «1 ihitr Kliun, nin- of his t'hi«*f 
oint’nr?;, to inukn an ovrrtnir ft» Ihtra, jinanisiiif' 
to licHort to Ihnt, nsni thus Dihi' ohlninoti »m 
••ntranni’ wiliiin tin* iint-s, and in Bn* frisis" of 
Bin hat lit' tm’iital his fornc sij>aii»st Bam’i* u itti 
fatal i‘ffwi, Bara's nrtny foil into tin* jirt'atefit 
nonhiHion, ntni, wiBiout makiay any staitil or 
rt*»tst«m*c*, the whok* of thorn ttaik to flight.'* 
“Tilt* falhn Prinot* ktol only Bint* to fany o!t 
life family niitl Bit* olhef valiiahlcii lying in his 
tents.** 
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Jei Sing an<l Bnlinrhir Klnui wen* stnf in 
pursue him^ — “ their orders i»vere in sri/.r hijti, 
dead or alive.” 

On his way to Alimedahail hr was r< jtiiiu tl 
by many of the fiigiii\is. lint fhr lunr of 
the city had been gained over by Aarutiryih, 
and refu.sed to admit Idm. Ami r. ! of his 
most intimate adlirrmfs now di m!**! hitu. 
With two thousand nu'ii he r* nni*.l his fliylii 
for Sind, suffering inueh i>y tlir way, i!tt« nding 
to rally again at Bakkar. But. iinding it rlosi ly 
invested by Khalilidlah Klian, hr onrr more 
resolved to make* Ids way lo Frisia. 

Though p<Tson;ilIy iniinirni to Darn, .tri 
Sing was not nuxi«*us to rajdure him, imf to 
drive him from India. Ilrnee he r-.aliUi.! to- 
delay the pursuit so as to enahle the fugitive 
to effect his escape. 

On the frontier was n Ihitlian rljinff.dn. 
Jiwan Khan, who was under s|irt i,d .hliratiuns 
to Dara, who had thrice savt'd his life when 
Shah Jehan had condemned him to death. 
To him he applied for protection, .fiwan Khan 
gave him fair words. But, anxious to euriy 
favour with Aurungxib, he Ireaeheromdy sur- 
rounded Dara and his family, nml .filrily 
secluded them. Dara’s favouriti* wife, in tie- 
spair, poisoned herself. And when Jei Hiiig ami 
Bahadur Khan arrived in pursuit, Dara was 
aiade over to them; “chains were put upon 
his legs and manacles upon hi.s wrists, ami four 


1 
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^^laants conveyed him and his family and 
closely guarded.” 

-At Bakkar, which was still holding out, the 
^oe escorting the unhappy Prince and his 
^■*^ily, appeared suddenly, and were fired upon. 

the eunuch in command was promptly 
*^^ormed of the fact of Dara’s capture, and 
^^tnmoned to surrender. This he refused to 
^ "without Dara’s sanction. This was obtained, 
the fort was evacuated. 

At Delhi the pitiful spectacle presented by 
^Orad Buksh was repeated. Dara, with his son, 
^i]^lhr Shukoh, was paraded on an elephant 


a,n uncovered howda, behind them a man 
a drawn sword, and round him horsemen 
^Iso with drawn swords. For two hours he was 
exhibited in front of the palace, and thence 
tX‘£Liisferred to a garden. 

Aurungzib, affecting indecision as to his fate. 
Consulted his council, who, well knowing his 
mind, and the line he had taken against his 
brother at the outset, with one dissentient 
voice decreed his death, not only for the public 
secTirity, but “ by reason of his being an idolater, 
'without any religion, and an enemy of the 
IVCahomedan faith.” So says Manucci. Khafi 
IChan’s statement is : — 


“ The order was given for Dara Shukoh to be 
p-ixt to death under a legal opinion of the lawyers, 
l>ocause he had apostatised from the law, had 
-v'ilifi^fi rehgion, and had allied himself with 
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hf'rfsy jtnrl y.” lit; ,((M> ; “ r }u! 

Wfss sljiin, his {«Hty iVi*.'-, ii?.* a iaiHr'a anti 

carried round ihc eity. .■**•■» tiur»- ..nd %mvr 

deari. he was r’Sj, •' to tlo- f )e. ■ fd ;•!* oa ii, and 
many wepf f»ver Ids f.-do. fff v..-!,-, h;,-.; i> in fhr 
loinl» of TluitJ.-ivia!. .'sifiihr J^lvnh'-h v.,v. ordrrial 
to he inipristmeri iu fh** hu'hr- . ni i , 

Maiuieei foils a .r!;, ‘-Nij'} fls^'i V- 
sent Darscs head fo ftr s( I'ved s.n '/u :-?u- i-.i.li-.t* 
KniJK'ror it» a ho\-, al In-. riuiO'. r : .■,n<i fha! the 
miserahh* jiarenf v^as »i\. * .a {1,^^ d'dit 
with grief atnl horror, 'rhis ne •. }t» fiur-, fatf 
it is to he ijoped, foi-flio htjhMus't.l leniaijniy, that 
it was a hazaar rumour, 

Dara s son, hrshtioiau Shul.oh, its i Imve 
mentioned, had tak<ai rtfug*’ udh flu* Itaja'* 
of Sirinagar. 

Jci Sing was employed {«» iodiije tfir Hnjfi 
to give him up. liul, faithful tr* fie' d inn 
of hospitality, ami rriylt,- on fiis ■ • ehuird and 
strong coimf ry, he seotifed the alliirena-nl s ntal 
threats of the usurping and itiddioii«i T h t < ; >.r. 
But his son was more amemdiie te* theui. Solai- 
man, aware of this, emit *avoHr«'d to »-',rn|.(r ilifti 
libet, but was pursued by the ilaia'a sun, 
captured, mauacled, and luiiuled riVr'i’ 
zib s agents, sent to tfwalior, iiufl lliere laii .omal. 
The old Raja of Siriiiagar, Manma-j says, “ f(*lt 
greatly the vHeiiess of the deed carrietl out by 
his only son,” and-' in a short spaer Im tittiwi 
ms days under the disgrace. 


p .n I > i t J \ I . I .V M r n I j i-; ! j i ;i > m 
'rhiis l>y I’urt’c .-in.! fnuiij Hif t K-fulir lirmi 

j >si *ifp I* tHi* 

!’'l ;ii h! of fix’ oftjtf'}; ol Itlx stt-rrt. 

IVtsl *»Hr tTi t'x nafff uft <*i ssl’ainy 
vvns still if (■ Ih fVxT hf Irri hiiiiscif 

avvnvf. IJnl.sh mi-thf still nh*' him 

iTOuhh*. 1**01% ;is \{;mut'fi Wiys, “ tii:my iinhli'S 
[j:ul =!i!,. .'iru! afh-'*' imi lor him. ami wanlftl 

him for kin'% mviufi; to Ids o tmun ns 
Holdirr ami Hht ral fuashr.” Ami iu' liafl at- 
iu * 

As in Dai'a's {‘ast*. Itm I’m* muh'a vouisal 

iit throw thf It spomdldlily htr his ilfath on 
tithm Morail h.til }>t!t («» ih'.'ith a scrrotary, 
wimn Cnvt rmtr ttf Cu/'-rat. 'I'lu* n ialjvt s wore 
ly iutif'il tt» }ir«tKi*ctttf ihf h!«(«S f<*utl 
jmliftaily. Ihit tlivy diflinmh But. n poor 
cousin was hrihcd ft* hriutf a r.'ipitaf chfumc l»t*forc 
a hfizi duly iuttwcd for the purpoNts and the 
Prince was conticnuH'tl lt» flcjith, and mnniored 
in his prisotj. KImfi Kh;m says that IBs 
j!|racions Ahijcsty rewarded tin* cUlcst son f(»r 
not tuforciuo his claim *tf Idood. 

Siidt a rclincmcnt id h\poci!sy is qtiito 
ciiaract eristic »»r Annnj|; 7 .ilN and winds up 
.nppntpiiaiolv his conduct iu relaticHi to his 
ddutlcd victim. 
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In tracing the caimes nf tin* ili eliiir of {fir f^Jognl 
Empire under Auningy.if*, fii*. ('rnditr-f pri vious 
to his accession inusi ftr {jikrn into nreonnf. 
For, tfiough he rcmovetl all ohsfarirs to his 
ambition, his triumph was dearly hunght. He 
had given a great shock tot lie Imperial author- 
ity; impaired its nioriil influeiiee ; nhjtircfl its 
character as the impartial and. so to speak,- 
undenominational sway of a pateued i» j;oi 
over all his subjects; attd set nit eTCmiiple of 
what I may call politiett! parrieitle, which was 
only too likely to be iujilatcd in due fiine by 
his posterity. Thus, however sucet ssfiil at the 
moment, he had sown a plent iful eri.ji r.r f runhles, 
disaffection, and consetjiicnt weakness for the 
future. 

The deposition and close iinprisonmeitl of 
his* father was an audacittus iniiovatton - a 
breach of allegiance, and an act of high t reason 
perpetrated against an eminent stnd alik* moiiarelt ; 
and an act of cruelty to an indiilgcatt fat Iter, 
in violation of the primary instincts and obli- 
gations of humanity. As such, it must lutvc 
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sent a Utril! «»f iii-li-tiv! ion mnl Isnrnn- fl^rou^h 
the hemi of !h«' K!n|4re. ninl ? tf- fhe.Hy jiirrMr*! 
the flow of the old of o v* r<-ue«- 

and tlevt»iioM to tin* fleati of the State, whieh 
Ak!>fn' and Ids - nri'f • ,or . hari inspired. I his 
j'(<V(>n iii'f stttori ■s*Mi w*ts ih'e|}t’ned hy the fate 

to whieh iie had <■< >!!■ i'Me d his eldest niui y<iu!t| 4 - 
est ho .i !i! r . oim! hy the l;\ poerif ie:d es; jn diesit '• 
whieh he lint! Miipl-.yed hn- their destruefion. 
Like I’ilute, he had wa'died his hands, niiil 
affeeted t»> lie 'niilfh - • of their fdotifh Ihd, like 
Ilriiry vm., he hud poisoneii the ftiuidains of 
ptsliee hy nnirdi rin^f Iheni judifiiiny. Ami the 
simple Morud hatl been hd. like n luiidt to 
the shinpdder, t>v nn elalanade tissue tif sntieli- 
ptoidtHis t I’eaeim t'N « tit'iutiuf* liivally, personal 
devotion to sm‘h a luan, were onto! tlu* tpiestion ; 
he t'ould n« itlu r l»e loved, respt‘eted, nor trnsted ; 
and must rely, for tihediiru'e, on fear, foree, 
euiinift|i!, anti self-interested eomplianee. 

WInIe these remarks a}»ply tti his snhieets 
gew'rally, the Ifindous hatl speeial anti more 
perstauil reastais t>f est rangenttad. frtan the ntw 
Kiupt ror. The nftittide he had assumetl, and 
the prett‘»ee wldeh hatl heen alleged for the 
ejceeution td Dura, tdivioitsly indieaied a ntw 
and to them unfriendly departure in Itnptrnd 
ptdiev. Whtdher Aiirnug'/ih was, or was not, 
sineert* in hoisting the hnnner of the Crescent 
against his eldest brother, and justifying His 
exclusion from the suecessioii, and Ins execution, 
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on the grountl of ins »~y iKiinHi > uifit (hf ifttnUm 
religion (as one l»isi<tf'tao i..'- ; sMny 
Hindoos must iinve f«lt find "O-h a uara-rv. 
followed by a <'a|»i'a! aa .'ii-.M ui fin* .same 

sense, was an .apjaed !«• tin- Mn ir'a «lise<mn- 
tcnaneed but hirking sjjirif of M>o.'.iilinat! fannii- 
cism and jmlifiea! « M-fii -iv. n- . arei borlrd no 
good to them, ruuler Utr tlfoofoirnt nl fnro who 
had, on the s{n-og!}i of if, «uo id. way <»» {he 
throne. 

Such a <'ouvieii<>o nniHl havr made tljem 
rebels in their hejots from tin* liisf, fiioutdj the 
smouldering lire of disafiVetion was fur tin- time 
su{)press<'d. 

While sueh were the im|ir*-ssions |.r..ditetd 
by Aiirungzib’s eonduet on the mhah; am! fsearia, 
of his su!>jeets, Nemesis was ni work in Ids own 
bosom. Th<* stings of eonseit nee be ndgiii ig- 
nore, or alleviate them by Ids strong delusion 
that he was the fated and f.woiui il indiument 
of Heaven. But he csiuhl iioi Him! bis eyes to 
the danger of his sons nvaiUng tin ntsrives of his 
unpopularity to retaliate ujam him Ids Ireatment 
of Shah Jehan. Aiul in Ids lonelv endnenee. 
conscious of his own falseiiess, anil jud'due *»tbers 
by himself, he was infinitely suspirdous of all 
men. 

Hence he adopted a system of minutt* sups r- 
vision, secret esjiionage, efieeks and eiaiiiter- j 
checks on officials, lindtation of tla* tfiseretion| 
and means of his employes, double appointments | 


i 
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of ! , (' tilfifi'; hi 

jCIiloU'' ii"-', »!i' jtu' ! (•< >i i !ii ' i'. if 111 . not} ('jijt- 
f }tt'sn|t Iff 

want of nit<i ohi!!i?i‘- y.fnl f<*r ihv 

srrvifc, rii lii'* niarhtnr of rivil 

iiionf. oih! ft lit;] t’f ‘H p! t i I iht' rfiSinnnily jsini 
synlt'licit !'■ pi'f! ' I'ui hilt fif jiiiltipn ouoral ; 
juul lliiiK '•rf.'-l t} ronirilnift'fl to moko Itis adnoKi- 
struUon lot fh c! aiid Ids {imts fji(jtros|i(‘roijs. 
Thus his .•utdHlioii iu }!i<’ ( Jul it\ i r"h ;i{it {! 
ifst'if; .'Uid his t x.'ilfal ino iiiyolv^-ti a hutiiilfatiii|j[ 
drcadnu-t' nf his |Kiu«r, and of Uu* Knipirt*, of 
which he was iic cv if ;<♦ nius. 


IV 


AUIlUNGZUrS NEW P(>IJ( Y 

How Aunnig'/ib catnc fo a conrw; so 

different from that of his prcdcf'cssors, so <d)vi- 
ously inexpedient from n ptjlilienl point, of view, 
and so fatal in its restilt, nnj^ht seem strange, 
did not history prese nt many nnalogcius phen- 
omena. His conduet is usually aeeeninted for 
by his intense bigotry, if not fanatielsui. vvliieh 
blinded him to the inevitable e<.nsripirn<*e<s 
of his rash proceedings, like his eont( mponuy 
James n., 

•' ‘rh»- M'i 

Who lost three Kiienlr*?^ ■ for a Ma 


There is no doubt truth in this vi(*w, but 1 
believe that it is not tl»e whole truth, and that 
though he was a Mjihomclan dtk'at, he had also 
a political object in his pers(;eu( ion of the Ilimloos 
which was congenial to hi.s natural eharaeter, 
and confirmed by the circumstances of his 
rivalry with his brother Uara. Even of ,Iames ii. 
HaUam says that it seems dillieuK to determine 
whether love of Popery or love of despotism 
was the stronger incentive to his mad course. 
And, considering how unscrupulously and hypo- 
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4 ?) 

criiiciilly Aiu'uri^i'u* lua'li* ].-<4;hr;!! rapifn} itC 
lib ftrilMtiliisy {»! I‘nlisl M'’)-. -!. ifts )«<!;?)<■! ’4 
hrothcT, in the no iln‘ ;tl!r;'ftf 

illlltl*'! rlaiuialit *>l aitfl if* fit! liiftiM'll' 

of Dnra i» tlt»’ mhI l»y a sM'iionr** i>tt {.ho 

fiunit* U Oiijiltl Itf ovni !lm{, 

his 7 .»'a! h*r Iho hriJlt wa . :i nu'i'*- ohstk fo 
his junhit ions of usakin** hiftisrlf f i'r>c ; 

vvhicfi 1 m* ri hiiiM f! as a jusf if’M’ntion uf his vioh'iiot* 
arifl crurli u Ihif this is iiivon .i’ frti! uitli ii 
mort’ iufimnft' s (!';•■ of !!io m.-tii aiul his 

later eoinhiel. 'hhi n* (an, I lltitik. he iu> ilouhl. 
that lie was n n al 7.f jilof nnti stiekler for tiu* 
Komn aixl its iHiunei :<ii) . on their uvvn aeeouiit. 
But it ihies not therefore follow ifmt relhnous 
alone aelimteTl him. 

That he slionhl have Been altaehe<i to his 
iratlitional fait ft was aalnral; ha*, liehijj ti wan 
of narrow intelfeet, with no sjHsailative hattferiey, 
he was not hnijititl to depart from it ; while it 
suited his morose tmiiter, it eneouragi'd his 
atnliilion hy its promises of divine aid to the 
cIuim|»ion of tlie faith; and in its fatalism it 
ciiahled him to lay a llatfering nnetion t<» his 
soul, that lltuuyf! his means might he eremked, 
his end- tin* aseendmi<*y of Islam woidtl cover 
a mtiltiiiKie of sins, and that, even in their 
cofuniission, he was hut aeting out a prtulestined 
career. Tins strong ilelusioii seems to have 
sustained him llirough his long and arduous life, 
but to iiave failed at the last, and left him 
4 
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miserably tmccrlain, am! s«'ricms1y n|tpr< la tisjve 
of his fate in the after-world. His last nf ! nance 
in substance amounts to a palincwlr of his life- 
long confidence in the divine eondnnation of 
Jehu-like faith without works of nierey and 
genuine morality. 

To appreciate the politieal object, which in 
practice coincided with Atiitniezih's religions 
bigotry, we must eonsidiT his persmud <*har- 
acter, and his position when he tnieied the 
lists against Dara Shukoh. Austere in morals, 
self-centred, and reserved, he was neitln r suhjeet 
to zenana influences nor swavi’d hy favourites. 
Indeed, he seems to have had no intimate 
personal friends. His strength cjf will amount etl 
to obstinacy, and made him impervious alika 
to the counsels of ministers, to prudential <?on- 
siderations, and to the lessons of experience. 
Indefatigable in the pursuit of his own olijeets, 
he was equally ready to faee ilillicnilty, danger, 
and suffering himself, and rcgariUcss of tlic 
feelings, the sentiments, and the interests of 
others. Proud, imperious, suspieimis, and vigil- 
ant, he was a proficient in etuming statecraft, 
in inspiring awe, guarding against ccmsplraeies, 
and maintaining his personal authority ; hut 
deficient in real statesmanship and comprehen- 
sive insight into the fundamental conditions 
of his power, and the impolicy of abusing it. 
Cold-hearted, exacting, unsympathetic, and 
censorious on slight or inadequate grounds 
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to his olilrst and most trusty Alahonu frm s« r* 
vanls, tmviinis his nin‘lf»o Nuhjrots ho was 
hangldy, .snpomlious, and oful' iMjiliifu , ; loo 
indiffrivni to thorn to }t}r}mntn!r thrir Iwtltr 
qtialiltos, Imi koonly altvr and atitipaihf lif fo 
t!u‘ir strango, awl, in his oyrs, Iwrharous 
arith'S, l«» tho grosswss of thoir vulgar sofar- 
stitions, and fho lioi-ntiiniNW-ss of iwiny of I lo ir 
popnlar ritos. 

M<a-ti»v«‘r. ho d<‘.|ti-'d and rilipt-ndtd tin* 
Hindoos as an iuh rior and oowiinrc-d raro, 
who, hy Aivliar's itua.vatin;' jioliry laid ban 
allowed to nsnrp a jmsition of jiohtieal and 
social equality with their nnfmal niasti*rs, 
which was equally inajijiropriale anti inidcsir- 
ahlc. 

Thus, apart from his feli*'i“ns hiqofry, to 
such li man as Anrmig'/,ih, who was, moreover, 
the son of a Tartar mother, it would seiaii as 
anomalous awl imj*roper that the Hindoos 
should he plaeetl on a level with the imrHicrn 
races, as in the Middle Ages it would have 
appeared to tin* Anglo Irish ot the pale that 
the Celtic population tin* “wild Irish,’* as 
they were ealled —should he tneurporaled with 
them on et|Ujd terms ; and to tin* jealous main- 
fcaiticrs of Croteslanl asrtendiuicy in Ireland, 
in the eiglileentli century, that the Homan 
Calholies should he placed on a political and 
social level with themselves. That his pre- 
decessors had so treated them would, to so 
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proud, sclf-opinionnKtL iiiMi wir-wlllrrl a nuui, 
be no convinciu!.? sirj^umfiii for his eoniimiing 
to do so; and all flu- less so, v;h« n ha .'..n idi n <1 
that the most serious (shva^-l'- lo Ins auHaii-sn 
had been the result of this to .1 i.k ul. the 
political proniinenec and luiliiary power of Ihe 
Rajputs, and their efifhu'.i;!slie (h-H.-nsm to 
Dara, from his <‘xfn‘inr liheralism, and alltyed 
sympathy with tlu'ir rell: 4 i<iu. 

Hence he was in<-1ined h» rt \er>r the pidiey 
of his ancestors; ami not only io nu'td, but 
to treat the lliiuhxjs as an inferior raee ; {«> 

brand them with the old .stamp of suhjeefioii 

the which Akbar had aholislu d ; and 

thus prepare the way for their depression in the 
social scale, the sappui?^ of Ifieir jxjlil je.sl inllu- 
ence, and their eventual reduet ior» to the staltjs 
of a subject population, dominated by the 
privileged class, on vv1io.h<‘ riyhtruf aseendttney 
they had been allowed to t neroaeh. 

The time when the jhija was reiinijosed, 
in 1677, tends to confirm the view that I have 
taken of the mixed motives that supyestod the 
measure. For many yi'ars lh<‘ preeept of the 
Koran, that the conquered irditlel should be 
taxed as such, had been ignored, arnl alloweti 
to remain a dead letter. But in tlie interval 
eveats had occurred which, while they must 
have mitigated the Emperor’s eontetnjd. for 
the Hindoos, had peatly iiinamed his jiwimosity 
against them, and inclined hint to avenge IttmseU 
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;ifh''rvntn. !^ rMr 
ravaf^rtt tin* |a;nuurf. h in^puinK, 

mnl ita' pM-.iliuii uf tliialiH* s.MVnrr' 

SiH'h ,,r-. «n. ra!rulrjt./.l 

{„ rxaNju rah- lln- i'.! a ■ '■■• S'» He ufutM’-l. fU<'l 
to rcHls,* ttis -pirit ttn- vv^^r 

dH4:adrfl nmr* ; tu iiidnri^ \nu\ ruh-^pf luairy 
of slrprossoiji in li’is rttadhur- llimlMO 

SnUjiTts, mnl by th»- a .■,ur..i4-i..n of ihH diH- 
aHiln.!.. Oud-T ii.r^HaoHmo of tho 
Kor;m» U* roijsf Sb<' ■■> iunail.j-' . nml aimuanb' 
iUv >/rAl *4' hi'-. .Maluourino Mihjrofa and Ins 
fortl|*ti! iitintlptHUls f‘»r jirtt- 

SCH’tll 5t»U «*f uliut KItali ivhntt f.'ills flit Itttlji 

wjir '' opnitist list* ,\IuUrsiftus. llttis lii^ l,!fd^ 
c**mr«>miU.V In Hh' ut sin* Ktuaiit .stiitiH 

to Itavt* (n-fii t»rt‘asi»ir*<’«} by his t Ktis|M't';tHott, 
nod his n-st.fvf t*» h*u. r Iht* lliiulttn t-rrsi tii 
hotnn t«i flu* t’Vo of n ip-fut ptr^irini idioH In 
hrinji thf tU'lirnit iiativi's ttf thn .South wit mu 
the seope of his iyraimifu! uud ttegnidiug 
swiiy. 
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Lastly, it is a signiricimt fircuinsfanee, that 
Khafi Khan states that i\w Jktf a was imposed 
with the object o! not only “ distinguish jn-;j the 
land of the faithful from an inlkh l land,” but 
also of “ curbing the infukU'' 




SIVAJI’S CAREER 

The Mogul Empire had gradually pushed its 
way into the Dekkan, and had destroyed some, 
threatened, weakened, and rendered tributary 
others, of the older Mahometan kingdoms which 
existed there. Under Shah Jehan Ahmednuggur 
had been finally incorporated as a province 
of the Empire. But farther south Bijapur 
and Golconda, or Hyderabad, still remained 
separate and almost independent, though over- 
awed and assaUed by Prince Aurungzib. 

On the conquest of Ahmednuggur, one o 
its sturdiest danders, Sabu (otherwise Sh^ji), 
a Mahratta officer, had transferred his allegiance 
to the King of Bijapur, who had bestowed on 
him some jaghires, or benefices, m the outl^ 
districts of the Western Ghats— not f^ fro 
Bombay. Shahji was non-resident, wa 

said to be, on his mother’s side, of Rajput 
descent. And he had a son, Sivaji, ^^o c^- 
bined the Rajput gaUaatry and 
adventure with the extremdy 
disposition characteristic ^ 

youth grew up lU a region. 
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well calculated to dcve!(>|> uud <*rrnvn witli 
success his daring projccf tiF :uhirving for Iui«> 
self and his Irihcsiiun political iitdt pciHh iK'e. 
He was the manager of his father's dislrieis. 
The country aroumi was wild, hrokeii, and 
dense with jungles and foresis. The steep hill- 
tops, which studded it in pifirusatn. were 
crowned with rudely euusi rueli d lud, fotm 
their situation, often formidable forts. Detp 
ravines and ghjomy deliies favoured partisan 
warfare, and made the appronela's of rogular 
troops ditficult an<l dangerous, 'fhe Inunid 
climate was ill suited to the iuhahitants of tht‘ 
lower country, and the fre<pjent :u»d heavy 
rains and violent tempests wt're a serious 
obstacle to rnilitaiy opeodious, and involved 
great hardship and dmiger l(> an inv.nder, un- 
familiar with the country amj inexperiem'ed 
in warfare on such a scene. 

This strong country was {>eopl(«d l»arlly by 
Mahrattas, partly hy more primit ive tribes ; 
but both classes were disliiiguished bar hardi- 
hood, enterprise, euimiiig, and love of indt*- 
pendence and plunder. 

The central authority at Jlijapur was weak, 
distracted by internal tiisseiisions thtring a 
minority, and by the threatening attitude and 
aggressive movements of Shah .bdinn'.s rc*pre. 
sentative— Prince Aurungxih. Tlu* young Sivaji 
saw his opportunity, and, scveml years before 
the Prince became the Emperor, entei'cd on 
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those disturbed times took little heed of what 
any one did. So, when the jafiirdar'ii eomplaint 
arrived, he obtained no redress, bt;eanse no one 
took any notice of it ” (KlHot, vii. 257). 

This he explains by the nf^fH^(aic(% t^orrnp- 
tion, and selfish preoeeupaf ion of the offieuds, 
and the diversion of govcronuol to more 
serious menaces cl.scwh(T<‘. Hence he cont inues : 
“The reins of authority over that c'ouniry fell 
into his hands, and he at lenglh Ijceamo the 
most notorious of all the rel)els. M<' assembled 
a large force of Mahratta robbers and |)litnder< rs, 
and set about reducing forfn sses. The first 
fort he reduced was that of Chandan ((Jrant 
Duff says Torna was his first capture). After 
that he got possession of some other fortresses 
which were short of supplies, or wen* in eluirge 
of weak or inexperit'iuted commandants. Kvil 
days fell upon the kingdom of Bijapur. The 
operations of Aurungzib against that country 
when he was a prince in the reign of his father 
brought great evil upon the country, and other 
troubles also arose. Sivaji day by day in- 
creased in strength, and reduced all the forts 
of the country, so that in course of time he 
became a man of power and means. He luul 
drawn together a large force, and, protected 
by mountains and Jungles full of trees, he 
ravaged and plundered in all directions, far 
and wide. The inaccessible forts of Rajgarh 
and Chakna were his abodes, and he Iiad secured 
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several islands in the sea by means of a fleet 
which he had formed. He built several forts 
also in those parts, so that altogether he had 
forty forts, all of which were well supplied with 
provisions and munitions of war ” (Elliot, vii. 258). 

Such is the account of the rise of the heroic 
leader of the Hindoo reaction given by a historian 
who was engaged in Aurungzib’s service, and 
who, while he hated Sivaji as an infidel dog, 
and denounced him as an arch-rebel and past- 
master in the art of plundering, was not in- 
sensible to his military skill and formidable 
capacity as the creator and organiser of an 
anti-imperial polity. I have, therefore, quoted 
it at length. But I must continue more 
summarily. 

This sudden and portentous growth of pre- 
datory power was doubly owing to Aurungzib. 
The above account ascribes the neglect of the 
growing danger to the distracted attention of 
the Bijapur Government caused by that Prince’s 
operations against it. And when he quitted 
the Dekkan in quest of the Imperial throne, 
he left the scene open to Sivaji’s enterprise, 
unchecked by the presence of the Mogul army. 

Thus the establishment of Sivaji’s power, 
which might otherwise have been crushed in its 
early stage, was indirectly at least not a little 
due- to Aurungzib himself. 

A complete account of the reign of Aurungzib 
would include a narrative of his so-called conquest 
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of Assam. But this is ihi! mcf .sarv for out 
purpose. 

It is, how(^ver, desiruhle to ofjsi rvc Ihat the 
conquest was ineornplcte and rpli: in* ral ; that 
the sufferings of llu* troops ‘ tonfovi il, and Ok; 
loss of life, were great; tisat Mir .liun!;!, one 
of the Emper<>r’s in(»st fiisl ingui'-ht d gftiends, 
was worn out, and died at the elf*se of the eain- 
paign ; and tluit this ambitious aiui ilf ruivtscd 
scheme of annexation (-xhibifed aitiuuinrd pre- 
monitory symptoms of tin* drjii<;t rous and ex- 
hausting tendency of such a poliey {?f r< iufit<« 
aggression, when; the eouniry and the <*!ijnate 
fought on the side <}[ tlur enemy. But the 
warning was lost on the Empt ror. 

The Bijaj)ur (lovernment «ndeii<»ok to sup- 
press the formidable rebel. Ah/.al Khan, an 
eminent odicer, was sent agaijisl him. Sivaji 
was a many-sided man. lie eiadd tight, well 
on occasion. But, like Malirattas in general, 
he preferred to prevail by stratagem, lie now 
professed a desire of reeoneiliat.ion with Ins 
sovereign, and, affecting timidity, ob!aine«l a 
private interview with tlie unwary gener.ni, and 
assassinated him. llejoiniug his ft»llower.s, he 
incited them to fresh efforts, and becamie more 
formidable than before, lie defeat'd anotht‘r 
Bijapur general, who had been sent to avenge 
Afzal; increased the number of his forts; 
organised the govermnent of Ins tc^rritory; 
ravaged vigorously that of Bijapur ; plundered 
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' flu* *»ju n i*, lun! ;■■■. rvf i y- 

WflCrC r'SH-c. 

Tintt, lu* r' .yM'li I j'ju»st|nt rfipu.-4 fif ftu* 
Ivoniii (‘AfU’’^ iu’ f«> liui M;.'!*('!fu.'iuu fn!” 

Imvt‘rs, ff.n* lu* h;ui Mirii in lii*. •’ cxri’ i, niul Jo'#’ 
U'nj'rtUti, thi'-i wu-. a tiii'M'f atul Iwild 

cliaflt U",' In llu' r. I!: niff ’:•>!?! ', m Hu* 

Dckknn ; uts*' hr r..n' rn '*:■:> '! In if, 

Jiml .'••'(’I -h fs tvhai Ih; '!i!;r hat! ffiilni t«» fhi. 

But liitff thr |<iiiuf! nml S<»vrn'i*fn 

:ihI ici|t;tt'* Ihii! hr ua'-. iiiiu; ] .!< < I'Ufi!' jiirusulf 
li» ji liFi aiuf r.-'n'l. . . ( hl( t'ijil '-. nutl 

iutt, « iT'rf, i}ir ilcai h- \v; iraiil «*!" tlu’ I’.ujpirr ! 

Shitisla Kiutst vv,'t''« flipn!''! fn miuiuti iJsi* 
writ*, uss’tslrf i l»y ,I''a.vun! Sius,'. lu .JuUitui'y 
1«JIU» hi* fn'rati hi'i Sujsa, Bunii/i, 

ami Shnnni* wio' withuul n|i|U>Nif itiu, 

Sivaji, Par! nlirrd ; tnii nuly to luinisH 
the liuju rlal army nu its march, ;nul every 
ujjjwulmuty of mrunyiuK mut {iliiudcriuc if. 
It} vain a hpcciat hirer was tlctut hcti t<j {irt’Vcuf; 
this. ^I’hc Mahrntius were too itiiithh* lt» hi* 
rfferinally cunrihuJ .'(‘fuitjst. or (chuNtised, C'haknii 
Wits iltcii hrsicgcil. But thi* lU-fcuct* was lt)}t|| 
itfttl ilfspi rtite, .Sivajt, from without. t*o-o{H*mti*tJ 
will} f lu* garristui. The ht sit cci s sufh rrti .srvurt'Iy, 
both in the o|uratious ami frmu the iiwivy 
mins. The native historian say.s ithuntively : 


of their atringn ” | 

.t*d and diihtiartencd. 



At last the place; %vas lakc'u l>y ('fipHfikitmn. 
But such an 0|)Ciun<f <if the war was inauspi- 
cious, and too significant of its desiined course. 
The next incident was still more flts<‘f.act'rf)n<<-. 
Shaista Khan had taken up his fpi trifrs in 
Sivaji’s own house at Poona, and sfrit^t in- 
junctions were issued that im Mahraf fa wiis to he 
allowed to enter the town. But Siv.iji's .tialaeii v, 
ingenuity, and humour made Iiim an unrivalled 
partisan leader, and h<-Iped him mtw to rtehii ve 
one of his most notahle ft’ats. Ctn fht* prt'tenee 
of escorting a bridal pos’cssidii, a number of 
his men gained ndmittanee. Ofluns hatl the 
impudence to effect their entranee in tiu* guise 
of triumphant captors of a party c»f Itlahrailas, 
whom they dragged along throtigh the .streets. 
At night, Sivaji, at the h(*nd of the united body, 
fell suddenly on Shaista Khan's fjiiarters. His 
son, and an officer who n'scmldt c{ him, were 
killed. Shaista Khan himself lost a thumb 
in the scuffle, and owed liis life to two .slave 
girls, who hid him in a corner. The Jissuihints 
caused the cornmandant’.s drums to be beatcu, 
and in the noise and confinsion effected their 
escape without loss. Shaista Khan cvidtadly 
suspected Jeswunt Sing’s Iuk<nvarninc;ss, if m>t 
complicity, in this affair. He met his condolence 
with the significant remark : “ I thought tlie 
Maharaja was in his Majesty’s service when 
such an evil bcfel me.” And the Emperor 
passed censure both upon the Khan {i.c. 
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Hli.’iisi,')} and liajn .T« .wirn/' |{t> ii'mllt'd 
Shnist;*, Mrtd rr{.!n.T,( |,i}i, |,y Trhtct* Moiizzsim. 
Btil .Tfswufii was sfili « {aplnvi t| «ntk«r hint. 

Tin* {ti-fisjM c l tl.arki'm*f} niith-r the is**w 
Sivaji sfiil h»ihh-r. * •*.{(.!. at illy nssaik’cl 

llir ImjH-rial firritccry afn! cnnvrivs. srimi 
tw«» forts on Ihr shore* mar .Surat, anti tlifiine 
intm-ojitofl naval fiairit*; ami vvt n foil on the 
pilyo'itn shifis. hoiiini ft»r Mt or-n. n ijrnvn profanity 
in fho t*y« s of thr ih *utt|t Anrnntf'/.ih. This 
assault tell his ri}i;<ion was followrtl up by n 
(larin*^; insult to his polif joal prith*. Sivaji hngan 
to j(ivo hijusf'lf royal airs, :intl roinril inonvy 
of his own. Print'** 51<ia*/.zam was ap}»ar**utly 
not «*tptal It* Ih** I ua ryt ncy. lb* too %va.s tlictre* 
font rifallwl, mal a now plan was adopifd. 
Sivaji was saiil to havv Uajpul bhaKi in hi.s 
wins, anti his tniliiary **apafity %vits now wtdl 
fstahlishial. Ihif a pnrn-bhHwh'd llajpnt I’rinne, 
who was also an tantiifiii and /.t alotis iniperial 
gvnvral, nii^ht bt* wa ll atlaplvtl bttth to cope 
with him in tin- lirhl, and to o\t*raw<* and 
iH’golialc with him, anti by force and moral 
inllncncc titinl»incd induct* him to submit to 
tl»c Irnprrinl authority. The result seemed, 
for the time, to justify tin* experiment. Jei 
iSing 1 1 he liaja tjf .hijmr} prtnnptly eaptured 
Ptiontmlhur, one of Sivaji’s strongest fortresses; 
ami ha* livi* months t;ariied lire and sword into 
his territory, nilueing mueh of it to a desert. 

.Ni'Tf' .. wil'lirf-fciifr wa-.f-itiillttif irfAiA 
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attacks by the enemy,” shvh Khafi Khan, “ ihrlr 
brilliant sum'ss. thrir as-.-nilfs in ihn’k i}!L*^hts, 
their sc;i/,iire <>f the roads am! passes, and 

the firing of the jungles full of free*;, s(\ereiy 
tried the Imperial ftirees, an«l men inn! beasts 
in great numb(*rs perished '* (vii. Sfil! 

dci bing pel sc“ \’er< *d ^ ami was f'n'tuiiafe emnneh 
to blockade closely Itajearb, in whieft were 
Sivaji’s wife ami mafermil r- i.divt . Fur fheir 
sake, and proliahly linding hiniss-lf o\ . i mnifln d 
for the tinu‘, and li(>ping {f> prolii h\’ Jhe raeial 
and religious sympathi«s <»f fhe Ihsjfmf. bivaji 
opened negntliaf ions ; and, in ing w* !J received, 
and led f<i t?xpeel nof only* pardon, bnf favour 
and ofiicG from the* lsinper{)r, he eaine fu terijis ; 
agreed to surrender his {aim-ipal fm-fs (refairi- 
ing twelve small ones), to enler the lni|)erlal 
serviee, and to send his young son, as a la.sh'nie 
for his own fid«‘!ii\', fu Delhi. Aiitnn;‘/.!h readily 
ratified the agrcc'inciit, ami Hivaji m.ui iif d with 
Jei Sing against llijapur. ami mueh distinguished 
himselt in the eaiujadgu, tspeeiallv in fort* 
taking. At its clow*, he ami his son Samba ji 
were sent to Delhi, «/ /n'.v ojcn efvpn / : had an 
audience of the Krnperor; and were /'laeiously 
received. 

Thus the Mafirattsi Ironhies seemed to be 
ended, and AurungsrJb's kingcraff: to have 
attained its object. But tlic end was m4 yet. 

The recorded aecount of the reeoticilinliori 
and renewed breach between these twtj remark- 
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^ble men suggests questions which it is difficult 
o answer at all confidently. But I will en- 
eavour, as they occur, to state what the 
<2liaracter of each, and the circumstances of the 
<2a,se, seem to indicate as the most probable 
^c^elusions. The first question arises out of 
Vvhat I have already related. 

^ How far was the formal reconciliation, ah 
concluded in good faith, on either side ? 
J-bat Aurungzib, informed of Sivaji’s wholesale 
surrender of the keys of his position— his strong 
orts, assumed that he had drawn the viper’s 
a-ngs, and that it had therefore ceased to be 
<iangerous, seems not improbable. And Sivaji’s 
t>Tutting himself and his son into the Emperor’s 
power at Delhi, was a strong additional reason 
tor inferring that he really meant to mend his 
fanners, and look to Aurungzib as his patron. 
The Emperor also probably relied much on Jei 
Sing’s assurances of Sivaji’s political conversion. 
Thus he might be inclined not only at the 
moment to hail with satisfaction the convenient 
p»a.cification, but to try the experiment of per- 
manently reclaiming the formidable filibuster, 
toy condoning his offences and admitting him 
■fco favour. Yet, I suspect, not without serious 
*^^P^S^^3,nce and misgivings, and a resolution to 
keep a tight hand over him, to trust bim as 
little as was compatible with professed friend- 
and to deal summarily with him on the 
fitrst symptoms of a relapse. 

5 
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On the other hand, Sivnji, 1 hriinve, was 
only acting a part, which ?m‘ mcaiil: to make 
subservient to a very different one, when it 
should suit him to flirow t)ff t|je ntask. Ih; had 
conceived high hopes of promof i«m in the Imp<*rial 
service, from Jei Sing's re|iris(nf,if inns. To lu» 
gratiate himself wdth Aunmg/.ih; to diNtingni.sh 
himself, as he had done at Bij.'i|>nr. in aetive 
service, in a commami for whieh fie find proverl 
his competence; to aeijuire intluenee, atid wield 
resources, which he might iiisirlioiisfy ami iih- 
ruptly divert to his own pnrpttses-, and enijiloy 
against his cmi)loy<*r : would I»e <pnte in aeef<nl- 
ance with his profound suhllety, his uiiM-rupu" 
lousness, his personal ambition, ami his national 
aspirations— in short, with the whole Inut of his 
peculiar genius. And such, I believe, was his 
calculation. 

But at Delhi his sanguine hopc*s were* 
promptly dashed. lie* hatl eounteil wilhoul his 
host, or rather, as so often happens wia*n mateh- 
makers and peace-mak(‘rs interjiose their wtfll- 
intentioned offices, the exte nt of the Emperor's 
placability and readiness te» employ him had 
been exaggerated. At tlie opening of the 
negotiations, Jei Sing hatl assure.l him tliat he 
would receive a high wunsuh • uv htmeirary 
military command. And in sitbseepient private 
conferences he had genie mueh further, and 
induced Sivaji to assume that he weadd be 
placed in a position favourable for tlie further- 
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ftw;e of Jsis ulfcrior, Hioiijirh airffully conccalof}, 
purpose. But vvh<>n .lei Sing rtporfed the 
pi(igit‘ss of f h(' negotiation to the Kniperor, 
he was less explicit ; for he difl not venttirc to 
prt‘S(‘rihe «ny sjw-eifie mofh* of treatment for 
completing flic cure of the eonvah’scenl political 
patidil. Or, as Khali Khan puts it: “Kaja 
.lei Sing !ia<f nattered Sivaji with promises; 
hut as flu* Haja knew the Kmperor to have a 
strong feeling against. Sivaji, he artfully re- 
frained Irom making kmovn the promises he 
had field c»ut.” Uinc Ilia- Itichri/nm: ! Sivaji’s 
animyanee, di.sa})p(»iuf meat, and complaints, 
which are reeordisl by the historian, and the 
eonsit|U(ai<-es of whi<*h were so i ventful in the 
secjuel, wtrt; fin- natural results of this double- 
ilealing, thougli neither Ham Sing, ,Tei Sing’s 
son, to whmn they were eonftdeil, nor the 
historian himself, seems to have understood 
their dei'jiest ground. Kindi Klian implies that 
Sivaji took offc*ne<‘ at the mare eireumstance 
that the munMub granted to him was not high 
enough, hut only the same as was bestowed 
on his young son and on one of his relatives, 
who had done good service in t he late campaign 
against Hijapur, namely, that of a panj-hazari, 
or nominal commander of live thousand men, 
instead of a haff.~hazari, or commander of seven 
thousand. Tfiis was no doubt a grievance, 
capable of being avowed as a breach of a specific 
assurance at the opening of tiie negotiations, 
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and as placing Sivaji on the same level as his 
boy and Ii.is follower. But this was not the 
root of tlie bitterness of spirit which he ex- 
hibited. He was not a man to resent wrathfully 
the mere fact that, so to speak, he had been 
made a C.B. instead of a K.C.B. Manucci 
says that he took offence at being ranged at 
Court in a low station, and openly expressed 
his disgust and resentment. Hence a second 
question occurs to which what I have already 
said will supply what I believe to be the most 
probable answer. Why was he so seriously 
perturbed, and so bitterly disappointed ? Was 
it not because he realised that he was checked, 
if not checkmated, in his deep, secret game ?' 
Because he had too good reason to suspect that 
Aurungzib was resolved to give him no oppor- 
tunity of playing it, and, whether the arch- 
dissembler saw through him or not, judged 
that he himself had done enough by putting 
him ofi with a second-rate honorary decoration, 
and had rio intention of employing him in such 
a position as was indispensable for his ulterior 
purpose ? 

To Rnm Sing he complained that he had 
not been properly treated, instancing, in par- 
ticular, the minor honorary distinction. The 
Emperor was informed of what is called “ his 
disrespeetfril bearing”; whereupon “he was 
dismissed with little ceremony, forbidden to 
reappear at Court, relegated to a house in 
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the suburbs, and orders were given to the 
kotwal {i.e. the chief of the police) to place 
guards round it.” 

A third question here presents itself : What 
were the Emperor’s real intentions with regard 
to him at this moment ? 

There can be no doubt that he was much 
scandalised and very indignant at -Sivaji’s pre- 
sumption, and testified his high displeasure by 
banishing him from the Court, and secluding 
him in his house. But was this all ? 

The placing of a guard round his quarters 
looks equivocal and sinister. 

Had not the so-called “ disrespectful bearing ” 
of Sivaji struck Aurungzib as symptomatic of 
the spirit of self-assertion and latent disaffection 
which he had never ceased to fear, might still 
lurk in the breast of the wily though hitherto 
obsequious suppliant for his favour ? And if 
so, might he not be considering the expediency 
of ridding himself of all danger from such a 
quarter by putting Sivaji to death, or immuring 
him, as he did so many other dangerous political 
personages, in Gwalior ? This seems to me by 
no means improbable. 

If I have been rather lengthy in endeavouring 
to thread the maze of this encounter of wit 
between these consummately artful rivals, my 
apology must be that the fate of the Empire 
hung on the issue. ^ 

Bold as he was, Sivaji realised the imminence 
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/of his peril, and with his eharacleristie ingcauiily 
extricated himself from it. Affecting sevtirc 
illness, he presently aimoimccd his recovery, 
and in gratitude for it distributed eopiotts alms 
to Brahmins, fakirs, and others ; especially 
of sweetmeats, whieli were sent tint in large 
covci'cd baskets. He also sent, as pr«’scnts to 
Brahmins, some horses, whi(>h were stationed at 
an appointed place some miles lowartls .Muttra. 
A devoted follower took his pljua* on his eoueh, 
with a veil over his face, and Sivaji's ring 
prominently displayed on his hatul, and .'ifficlcd 
sleep when visited. Sivaji ami his son [uisst'd 
out of the city, eoiie<aled in the hjiskets, 
reached the horses, and with a large l)ody of 
attendants galloped hard to Muttra. Three 
alarms meanwhile of his suspeetc'd es<;ap(! had 
been given; but not until the third did an 
exact inspection detect tlie false eonv.aleseont. 
Then active pursuit began, hut wjis Indlk'd 
by Sivaji’s arts and rapid nK»veinent, lie anti 
his friends disguised thefusehas as njendieants, 
and hurried forward on foot, until tiny were 
apprehended on suspicion by an olIiet*r at an 
unnamed place. But Sivaji, taking the Imll 
by the horns, avowed his identity, hut by a 
bribe of two valuable jewils proc ured his own 
liberation and that of his companions. Their 
headlong flight after escaping this danger proved 
too much for the boy Sambaji ; and he was 
left at Benares in the charge of a Brahmin, 
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who, aft or iiis iic-ccssion to the Bajaship, hceainc p 

his vSt'Jatois, and hts assurtate ih death. 

The fupplivcs hnst«>ned through Behsir hy i| 

Patna and (‘handn, and, traversing a ilikkly |r 

woodeil eouniry, diverged southwards, and > 

gained the Court of tlu* King of (ioteonda. K 

Prf>s< ri{)ed anew hy the Ktnperor, Sivaji had | 

nothing to hope fnan his original st»ver<-ign, 
the King of Hijapnr. Bui his fame, and his 
soh'inn jn'ornises tt» help his present host, the if 

(loleomfa King, to reeover lerrittjry that had ;! 

been wrest<*d from him hy his and Sivaji s ■ 

eomnum eiainies, pr«»enr<*d him the ai<l of a ■ 

military force, the nneleus t*f a new army, | 

which was rapidly im reased hy the contingents |: 

t>f his own people. ; 

His progress theneeforth was startlingly 
rapid. The hostile htd. eundid Mvissulrnan his- r:; 

toriansays; ‘VBy fraud and siratagi iu, and by 
his marvellous skill in the conduet of sieges, ^ 

every fort that he iip|»roaehed fell into his 
hands.” lie roof rived, hy ingenious excuses, 
to evade the delivery of most of these plaei'S 
to the King of (hihrondu's oflieers, and retained 
possession of them. Nt>t less vigor<>us and 
sueeessful wsae his tiperations in his own Wc.stern ; 

country. Satara, Paruala, Bajgarh, and at last 
aittjost nil that lie had surrendered were re- -r 

covered. : 
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lucrative raid on Surat, where, houfvcr, the 
English factory .stoutly and sueeesNfully re- 
sisted him. He captured also some ten t housand 
horses, and organised a ejivalry foree of /evrgeer.s-, 
that is, .soldiers more intntedialefy dtpendent 
on him, as oppcised to what w«* slumld eall 
irregular horse, who provided their own steeds 
and equipments. Moreover, he refwilt the forts 
on the shore near Surat, whieh harl heen desl roved, 
constructed a fleet, and preyed upcm the shipping 
of that flourishing port. 

At Rajgurh he (Mujslniefsd a stronger fortress 
than any of tho.se luiherto in his dojninions, 
and took every precaution ti» make it impreg- 
nable. There he n.>ce<l Ids ahtaie, formally 
assumed the throne, <levis«*d wise regulations 
for the conduct of his civil government, and 
the organi.sation of Jus inen .ising and |>ovveifid 
army. Tlierc he defied his Imperial advers.ary ; 
and thence, from time to lime, lie esnerged, 
to plunder the country from thisserat to the 
Coromandel coast ; to levy chtml, a emnmnta- 
tion of 25 per cent, of the land revenne, in lieu 
of plunder ; to baflle, and at iiin<‘,s defeat, tJie 
Imperial armies; and to approve himself an 
irrepressible antagonist of the (ireat; Mugnl, an 
heroic champion of Mahratla independenee, and 
an unrivalled master of guerilla anti jjredatory 
warfare. 

I need not relate his after-career. For I 
hope I have sufliciently illustrated the nature 
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THE IIEIMPOSTTIOX OF THE JIZYA, 

AND THE HAJPCJT iUvVOI/r 

The sudden death of Sivaji .sus|Hajded fur a 
short time the contest in the Dekkan. But 
Auningzib’s policy had meanwhile }>ntdin-ed a 
dangerous crisis in Ilindostan. I need not 
particularise his earlier measures, whittlj were 
calculated to annoy, depress, and estrange his 
Hindoo subjects, but were endurt*d without 
positive resistance?. But the reimposilion of 
the jizya was felt to be at one<‘ an intolerable, 
grievance, and a gross insult to the higher and 
more influential (^lasses, and it; no doubt pre- 
disposed the Kajputs to t tigngv in the rising 
which the Emperor inma-diaiely provoked by 
his arbitrary and suspicious treatnamt of the i 
family of one of their deceased Prinees. 

The odiousness, the injustice*, and the im- 
policy of the jizya arc forcibly urged i»» the re- | 

markable letter, of uncertain authorship, said ! 

to have been addressed to Aunmg/.ib, uml ; 

translated in Orme’s FragmmU of the Mogul \ 

Empire, To its account of the disa.strous results i 

of the measure I shall refer later. But I will | 
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quote now wluit are evidently the genuine 
impressions of a thoughtful Hindoo on the 
injustice of this invidious mark of distinction, 
urged on c‘oni|)reheusive rcligiom grounds, thus 
(so to speak) turning the tables on the bigoted 
Emperor, and pointing out to him a more 
exeeilent way tlum he had atlopled, of pleasing 
and (tonforming to the will of th<r Deity. 

“If your majj'sty,” he says, “places any 
faith in tliose hooks, t)y distineiion called divine, 
yoti will th«‘re la- inst meted that God is the 
God of all mankind, not the G(k 1 of Mahonu'dans 
alone. The Eagan and tfie Mussulman are 
(•(jually in his presemaa Distinctions of colour 
are of his ordination. It is he who gives 
existence. In your tejuples, to his name the 
voicH! is rais(?d in prayer ; in a hmisc of images, 
where tlu^ bell is shaken, still he is the object 
of adoration.” This would, perhaps, be news 
to Auruugzit), who, in Ids ahhorr<mee of the 
popular polytheism, wouhl fail to discern, and 
he t'tpially unwilling to acknowledge, that the 
more enlightened s|)irits then, as now, through 
the veil of image-worship, laa'ogntstal and adored 
TO pru<’i it'.'iUy —— the 8n|)renu‘ Being in 

the unity of His piimor<lial essence, whence 
subordinate deities artt (in Gnosti<j phrase) emana- 
tions. “To vilify the religion or customs of 
other men, is to set at naught the pleasure of 
the Almighty, When %ve deface a picture we 
naturally incur the resentment of the painter; 
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and jnstiy has ihf fin.-S sal-!. ‘ IV-'sunir iioi lo i 
arraign <»r MTidinisc Uh- varinus uf.rhs <.r j.<,ucr i 
divine.’ Havin'^ inns eomhaU-d ihi* laijoi o,j i 
his nwn •froujif! rt !i<rii.ijs ohli-ai iou. ihc \vrii(T I 
Slims up sfmrily aiai irUinpiy iha fasc a;.aiiisl. I 
thr iin[>f)slf ioj] : | 

in line, he s.-ivs. “ fhe [rihm'e ym) demand I 
fruni (iie Hindoo is repnennul fo jnsli<’(': if if{ | 
e(|ua!Iy lon-itpi rnan !;oim! poiiey. as if snusi, ^ 

impoverish I he <-o!ifitr\ : nior. (,\ re, if .,,j I 

innovalion, and nn i hjn utni! <tf !l,t' iir^w nf I 

Uhidoslan ” (pp. ‘J.'j ! ‘J.'io). | 

'I’lie passionaie animosiiy exeifed i.y ihe lax | 

was displayefi in varhae, ways. an.{ ott vviy | 

ilifferenl seem-s. Al Heh'ii if seif a yivaf, tnni- 
lilud<> assernhied in IVont of the palaee, and 
IHiilioned the Kmperor (o reeaJ! fh.- ..hnoxions 
ediei. ‘•Mhif, says ihe hish.riafi, he wtniid 
nol, lisfeu (<, iheir r .MHfdaiiiis.*' (Pi f,is way lo 
pay his deutihms in ihe tnoapie he \vas 
nhsfrmded hy a .siill v.asler a-senddafa- of ini- 
porlimafe pelilioof-rs, and u.-is nnalde io fwoc i e,!. 
in vain he yavt' orders !o haa-e a way iftroii'di, 

Af leiifflh. eonliiiue - ivh.-ih Khan, ‘■'‘ait oro’i'r 
was gi\en lo hriny; onl Ihe efephmds .and direef 
(la-m a-ainsf Hu- ,uoh. Alanv f. II irofNIen to 
death nudt r the feel ed !!,<• t lephants and horses. 
lA)r some days f!ie rfindns eoiilimte,! fo assendde 
in J4real immljers am! eoitifilain, lap a! h n,ifih 
l.hcy suhmitled Jo pay Ihe J‘tuja " (p. UPG). 
Elsewhere Ihe protest titok u' ioore violent 
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jind utfuririKu' forni. Iiinli.-snpin’ was one of 
ilic most iiu j.ni'l.-o!! t'ilios in Iho Dckkaii, the 
ciipitai of ih(‘ PrcniiHH- of Khandoi.sh. 

Ami tlu'i'o ri‘sis',!tu-c sitowotl itself in a douhly 
omitioHs manner. First, in Kliafi Khan’s words : 
“The inrulei inhalulanf.s of th<‘ eity and the 
eomdry rtatnd nja«le jireat oj>|)osilion to the 
p.-tviuciii of Ww Then' was not a district 

where the people, with liie lielp of \\w fdujdara 
and iin(l>dil(liiuts, ditl not make (lisltirhanees and 
n'.sislanee “ (p. .‘On). 'riial. the Imperial oflieials 
should j'oimive at and abet the n heilioijs inove- 
inent was the sS ri‘ii!.;'<st token of the inex- 
pedieney of I la' measma*, and of tin* danger of 
overstraining the admiitisl rat iv<- machinery, lest 
it should, in the end, break down altogether. 
Another fact, utenf,ion(*d by Khali Khan, is of 
similar impoiL Kakar Khan, as 1 sliall notice 
innnetliaf efy, w'a.s the first (lollcs'tor of iha jizjja. 
He was stteeetsh'd by !i '/.e.'dtms tjHieer, Mir Abdul 
Karim. But on Aiinmg/ib's arrival he rc<piest«'d 
to be’ allowed In resign his olliee, “ and that the 
eolhetion of the jizija might be deputed to 
some oiue else.” This plainly indicates that even 
tiuf Faapeisa 's higher atitl most actives Mahometan 
ministers misHked iht.* invidious tusk, and dis- 
chargtal it reliw’taiitly. But another equally 
dangertjus cirtaimstanec <K!eurred on this oc- 
casion, Tluj twt> streams of disaffection and 
resistance to ,\uruf!gzib’s authority now began 
to iningltj. Sivaji was dead, and had been 
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succeeded by his sou Sanibaji. His earliest 
exploit was, at the* head of twenty iliousand men, 
to co-operate wiih the inaleoiitents by a sudden 
dash at Kakar Khan, the eoileeior of the jizya, 
wiio fled before him into IJahadapur, a town in 
the inimediali^ vicinity of Hurhanjnir. and there 
held out against his assailants, and repulsed 
several attempts to carry the fort by assault. 
Baffled in this, tin; Mahrattas raided severely 
the town and its <lisiriet around, and retiinaal 
home with an iinnxinse tiooty. 

After what 1 hav(‘ [)n vi(»usly said, 1 irncd 
not descrihe the fe<!lings of the Itajpuls, and 
especially of their Princes, on tlx* impttsition 
of the jizya. But it is worth whilt* lt> mention 
that the Bana of Oudipur, even wbih* [>reparing 
to resort to arms, aiul easting dust in t he ird erval 
in the Bhnperor’s eyes by negotiatitm, s<‘ctrned 
even to affect literal eompliaix-e, but profjosed 
to commute the tax l)y a t(*rrit(a‘ial eessiiiii. 

Thus Aiirung/,ib had abmidant warning that 
he was playing a <langerotis game, nixi that any 
new provocation to the jncaid Hnjpul temper 
would be extremely likely to bring matlvrs to 
extremities, and to produce the explosicm that 
had been long pending. Yet la* chose this 
peculiarly inopportune time to aet in a ntanner 
specially calculated to exasp(‘r;ile the Rajputs, 
and arouse the martial spirit of that gallant 
people against him. 

The Rajput Principalities were not regularly 
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ino<>r|n<r;»lT({ with fiu* I'nipirc. I’hcir chieftains 
paid tribute, and suppH* d ih(>ir eonh'n^fcnts to 
the Tnipen.'d armies; hut. fdher\vis(' home rule 
pn'vaih'd in their dominions. Jeswunt Sing 
was the Raja of Jotulpur, ajid liad long played 
a prominent and versatile part in Imperial 
politics. He had heen a stjiuneh partisan of 
Dara ngsynst. Amim;f/-ih. Bui on Dara’s, or 
rather his own. (leh-at, he had, apparently in 
despair, and worked upon hy Aurimgzih's arts, 
aetpuestasl in his success, ami joined him. But 
in the.renewt'd ermtisf with Shuja he seems 
to have disc'crnet} another <-liane(? of averline 

o 

what threatened to he a v<*ry imweleome and 
uneongenial reginu' ; and in the crisis of the war 
he suddenly changed sides once more, and made 
a tre.-ieherons night at tack on Anrtmgzih's eamp, 
whieh, l)ut for tin* fu'esiuec of miml and en- 
ergetic exertions of Annmgzih himself, might 
have pinned fatal to him. Never! lieh-ss, he and 
.leswnnf were afti*rwards ree«nn iled ; and though 
no dotihf mninaUy distrustful, remained osten- 
sibly on good t<*rms lliroughout ,le.swunt’s life. 
But the Kmperor suspected the Raja of remiss- 
ness in t he .Mahrat ta war, if not of actual collusion 
with Sivaji ; and find also a standing grii vnncc 
against him respect ing Ids tribute, the partiiailars 
of which arc not csjilaincd. Still he did not 
find it eonveniiiit to break with him. He was 
tcjo powerful, and had loo much influence with 
other important persons. Hence he continued 
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to be cinploycd in niiliiary ('onuuniids, though 
the Emperor’s {lislrusl iuhI wani of eonfiality 
to him seem to have been no se<‘ri‘t among the 
Rajputs. 

Aurungzib iuid unwisely provoked a eontest 
with the unsubdued Afghans, and .les^vunt Sing 
had been sent againsl; thein. Wliile engaged 
on this service he died ; and his family ladurned 
home, without awaifing regular Impt rial passes 
from Delhi. They were stopju-d at the Indus, 
but forced tlieir way onwards ; .and the Faujieror, 
apparently availing himself of this irregularity, 
made an insidious .ailtauid to arrest them, and 
get them into his own custody. 'I'he eiretun- 
stanccs arc not fully expkiinee! ; lud the ease 
seems pretty clear, when the past reldions of 
the parties and the chanuder of the Ihupt ror 
are taken into eonsider.itiftn. Aiirungzih prob- 
ably intended to <liettiie his own terms about 
the tribute before releasing t hem, rather than to 
visit upon them Ins ill-feeling louards Jeswimt. 
But he was suspected of darker designs, and 
Rajput pride was offended, ami indignation 
excited, by the travelh'rs’ camp iMung surroniHled 
and closely invested by an Imperial force. I'lie 
Ranis, that is, the widows of .h swuni, and his 
two young sons were escorted by a large com- 
pany of their warlike attendants, eommande<l 
by a gallant officer, Durga Das. By his con- 
trivance the whole family made their escape, 
and were conveyed to Joudpur. It had been 
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necessary i<t .siihsiihite other Intiies and boys 
in the plae«‘ of the fii^htives. These were 
arr<*sf«d; and the h:i(ij)eror sought to make 
the l)est of the siluaiinrj by recognising and 
treat iiig the eaptivt* youths as deswunt^s actual 
sons. But tlif truth etaild not be long eon- 
ee.iled ; and Ajit Sing, (he elder son, lived to 
beeotue a formi<lable (horn in the side of the 
Kinpire. 

Thus what 1 <-aIle<l (he snionlflering fire of 
<hsarfee(i<ni, wiiieh Aiirungziles attitude and con- 
duet had kin<lled at tlu* opening of his reign, 
and wijieh his many acts of intoleraiua* had 
tended ti» intensify, an<l his r<‘<-ent imposition 
of llw // ,//f/ to Ian into a flunu’, hurst out at last 
in d( let mined refx'llion and desp(*ra.((^ war. 

Of lhf‘ three ehitd Rajput States, Jeipur 
was I tio n<‘ar to Delhi, and too elosely efaineeli d 
with the Imperial family, to take part in the 
msuiieet Ion. .leswnni s prineipahly', doudpur, 
was more remote, on tlu‘ west of the Aravulli 
lunge ol mountains j and there a large army 
soon assemhleil, under Durga J)as, who had 
Kseuc'd the young Rrinees. Aiiriingzih in person 
advam-ed against it, and eallod upon the liana 
of Ondipiir, whose territories lay along the 
south-eastern slopes of tlie Aravulli, to subJnit 
to t\it* jlzifd, and to seize and bring to the presence 
the runaway boys. This was perhap.s to test 
bis disposition. Tla* liana disclaimed all 

plieity with the rising, and, as I have 
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tioned, proposed to ce<ie {(Mritory i» lien of 
paying the invidictus tax. This seems to have 
reassured the Kmp<r(M-, and he returned to 
Delhi, leaving the <-<tftduel of the war, and the 
eompletion of the negotintiorj with the liana 
of Oudipur, to a lieutenant. 

But it soon appeurtsl liiat ilte liana had 
thrown in his lot with the insmeynls. Anti tin; 
Emperor, now realising the seriousm’ss of the 
crisis, made great and eontpn hensive jn-epara- 
tions for meeting it. lie mar<’he<l in person to 
Ajmir, as a central position in tin* theatre of 
the coming war; summoned in haste his sons, 
Moazzam from the Dekkan, and A/ani from 
Bengal, at the head of their rrsp<ctiv«- armies; 
and ordered the Suhahdar of (hr/erat to station 
himself between Kajputana ami AInnedaIwul, 
to cut off communieatiim In twetm thi! rebels and 
the Mahrattas, while Frinct* Akhar was delaehed 
to attack Oudipur. “ la n. s*i\s the metive 
historian, “ the Hana heard of these preparati^ais, 
he laid Udipur, his capital, waste, anti, with the 
treasure and family and followers of hitnself and 
Jeswunt Sing, he lhai to the mt»untains and 
difficult passes ” (p. 299), The Friiiee was taalered 
to pursue him with an exp<;diti<H»s mountain 
corps, and on the prompt arrival of his brothers, 
they were similarly employed ; and explicit in- 
structions were issued to wage the wai in the 
most merciless and destructive mjumer. They 
complied readily, and besides slaugiitering the 
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irien w!K>l(>snl(% as per onh-rs, “ employed Ihcm- 
j selves in layin|» wnsU: the eonnfry, destroying 

i temples and hiiildings, <-uiting down fruit trees, 

1 and making pri.sciiHTs of the wonieu and ehildrcn 

ol the infalels wlio had taken refuge in holes and 
ruined places.” 'I’he Rajputs n ialiated in true 
Highland styhs More than ( weniy-tivfe thousand 
assailed the Imjierial Ironps, and eut off their 
supplies. ”1’h(‘y allured siweral thousand of 
the royal forces into the heart of Mie Hana’s 
fastnesses. There they attacked them, and 
killed many, hfdh h<»rse and foot.” 

I “The Rajputs hehl all the roads through the 

i hills, and eame d«»wn oeeasionally from the hills 

■ and ati.ieked tin* I’rine<‘’s foreiss hy surprise.” 

; I have <juo(ed these passages not only as 

! giving local colour t<» the eonrsi* of the eonte.st, 

hut heeause they {ireligure <*learJy the eharaetcr 
of the pri vious and later .Mahralta warfare in 
the (vlkit .r(‘gmn, and in eomlunation with 
Sivaji’s fort .system and Mahratta “slinmc.ss” 
illustrate the geographieal eause.s of Aurungzih’s 
hiial eoUapse. 

I Thus the savage .struggle went on. But it 

j assumc'd a mnv eharaettT when ilie skeleton in 

I Aurungjfsih’s elo.set stepjfieil forth, and the political 

I parricide, and murderer of hi.s phUo-Bajput 

brother, wa,s threalened with retribution in kind. 

With profcs.sed desire of a reconciliation, the 
I Rajputs made overtures to I’rince Moazzam, 

I i^equesting him to intercede for them with the 
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Emperor. But this was only a veil for a deeper 

(jesign ^to win him over to their eause by the 

promise of assisting him to sitppluU his father, 
who was notoriously and jr.dons ol 

him. The Prince, under hi.s hioHm r's influence, 
turned a deaf ear to the i)r.>i)t)s;<l. But the 
tempters found a more pliant inslrument in 
Prince Akbar, the \ son, who mis daz'/.M 

by the prospect, and joiner! the rel>els. >;»•/, /,;i m 

sent a timely warning to his father, Inifc was not 
believed, and was slcrnly athnntiish<H! to look 
to his own steps. Suddenly it was nnnonnccd 
that Akbar had assumed tlic throne, .'(ppoinfcd 
his chief officers to high pla<?es, juid was march- 
ing, at the head of sev<‘idy llious.uid men, against 
his father. Aurungzil) had defjtelied almost all 
his army, and had mdy a tew hundretls of m(*n 
with him. He sent instantly for Meazzam, who 
joined him, by a forced march, with ieti thousaml 
soldiers. But the Kmp<r»»r'’s <*t»ididcm‘C was 
thoroughly shaken, and he was in n gr<*,at strait 
of misgivings on all sides. He feared .Moazzam 
as much as Akbar; atn! aeluafly turned his 
guns against the rcinforeenuaii . .Mt«i'/.zaiti, how- 
ever, obeyed the paienml injimeiimi to leave his 
army, and to come to him in alt speed with iiis 
two sons ; and the Emperor’s suspicion was 
thus dispelled — for the time. 

Meanwhile, Akbar showed himself <piitc un- 
equal to the great game he had aspired to play. 
He did not advance promptly. And Aururigzib 
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had time, by his .skiirul crni.ssaries, to dctaeh 
some ol the r{'{)(*{lious Frineo's Mogul .s(ij>j>ori(‘rs, 
and to sow disscusiui! and mutual distrust 
among ilu* iiisurgeuls. Whether he employed 
t he eornmori dt^viee of an intentepted letter to 
Akltar, assuming that fatluT and son under- 
stood <-a.eh other, and tha! Akhar was to betray 
his allies, is not eertain, though it was currently 
r< por!ed, and is <pule !n aeeonianee with the 
Ismperor's style, Bui IVoin what liapp(‘ned later 
at the Court of Hamhaji 1 am inclined to think 
that t he young and foolish I’rinee gav^e himself 
airs intolerable f«t his prond <‘onf«'derat.es ; and 
that, as his Iniperial eonlingent melted away, 
they became less and less inclined to back his 
pretensiotjs. At Iasi, without a battle, lie left 
tluan, mad<* his way into the Dekkan, was well 
ri'ceived hy Hambaji ; hut prova-d too over- 
bearing, an<l lost heart, lit; escaped to Persia, 
was sliclfercd by the .Shah, and lived and died 
there, having IVetjiu iiliy, hut vainly, solieite<l the 
help of a military foret; to jjroseeute a rtmewetl 
uttem|>t on the throne of the (Ireat Mctgnl. 

'I'hus flic Kmp«!r<jr was delivered from his 
great immediate: peril ; but the llajput war 
eonlimietl, and though he eejised to Lake part 
in it, tormented ami weakened him to the end 
of his reign. Ami in tiie long <a>urse of warfare 
upon wliicdi he was about to engage in tlic 
Dekkan, the names of Haj|)nt commanders are 
conspicuous by tin 'r absence. 
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DKKKAX 

Seveeal considcnd ions now dcf rrnittu'd the 
Emperor to un(l(*rtake the; ju rsunoi eonduet of 
the war in the Dekkan. 

The oi)jccts of tlie war were t w(»: lo exlenel 
the limits of the Empin* by the sidnersitm e»f 
the two roinainintf Afghan monarchies, Bija}>ur 
and Crolconda, and th(‘ annexaiittn of their 
dominions ; and to snpjnx ss the Muhrat ta polity, 
and predatory [jower. 

To pursue sinudtaiujonsly both these objects 
was characteristic of Atirnngzil)'s want of 
political insight and military judginetii. He 
had already experienectl the diHietii! y of efh tdirtg 
the second object. And the eonejuest t)f the 
Afghan monarchies, however pra<dieahii‘, and 
in accordance with tlie previous forward jjolic'y 
of the Empire, would be untimedy and mis- 
chievous, while the Mahrattas eontirmed un- 
subdued. For it would entail new and serious 
administrative obligations, and a severe strain 
on a system which was already exhibiting signs 
of weakness and inefficiency. And it would, 
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moreover, totul io <1isnrg;iius<‘ society in the 
i newly (“onfjiu-rf‘<l ierriiories ; to throw out of 

; employmeuf numlHTS who had dustta-cd around 

the Court, or served in I he arnucs of the con- 
j {jnere<l Hoven i.aiis ; and tempt them and others 

j who w<‘n‘ imlisjittscd to aef}ui('.see in Aurungzib’s 

1 regimi! to escap(‘ it, and eontinue their resist- 

ance to it hy joining the Mahrattas. Thus the 
aehiev<‘nienf of t he one object would but. increase 
the diilieuities, olln rwise great enough and to 
I spare, of aefomplishing the other. Hut, in 

I this, as in other eases, Aunmgdb, obstinate 

by nature, unteaehable by exjteriemte, and 
! bliruled by the passions, on the one liand, of 

atubilion, on the other of vindi<-tiveness, ad- 
! dr<>ssed himself to this double enterprise as 

unwisely as (Charles the Bold went to war with 
the Swiss, and with not <lissimilur results. 

From his own |)oint of view, Imwawer, cir- 
eumstanees se<‘n»‘d to promise success to his 
twofold aim, and to make his presence on the 
scene, aiul his personal conduct of the war, 
desirable. The kingchmis of Bijnpur and Gol- 
I eomla a{>pear«-d (jnite inea|)ahle of withstanding 

1 the great army whieh he int<*ude<l to lead 

against them, Tlieir ef»m|tarativ<‘ weakness was 
; indieatt'd hy tin* fact that they had already 

’ virtually a<knowiedged the supntnaey of the 

Empire. According to a practice, not infrequent 
in India, when hard pressed, tiny had, from 
time to time, paid tribute to it. The case 
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appears to have been somewhat an.'ilogoiis to 
the relations of England to the l*apji<\y, after 
John’s ignominious stipulation with Innocent m. 
The thousand marks which, according to that 
arrangement, were due annually to tlic Holy 
See, were paid intcrtnit.H'nily until Edward in. 
repudiated the huniiliaiing compact. And the 
Mogul arms had long seriously thrcalcnctl, and 
gained occasional advainlagcs over these iso!afe<l 
and mutually jealous, and tliendorc still wcak<'r, 
monarchies. And if the Emperor’s denunciat- 
ing declaration of war against (lolcomia was 
sincere, he believed that its luxurious and 
corrupt condition would make it an <‘nsy prey- 
an assumption lielied by its stout and pro- 
longed defence. But, moreover, it was not. 

to his arms alone that he looked for viclorv. 

*> 

He relied much on his insidious prar'ficcs of 
intrigue and corruption, and on the dn'/z/Iing 
prospect which he (;oul<l hold out to traitors 
of favour and exaltation in his own service. 
Thus he thought that to complete the work 
which he had begun as PriruHJ woidd be both 
appropriate and easy. 

Moreover, he had special gravamina against 
the King of Golconda. Wliilc he ivas intent on 
depressing the Hindoos in the Empire, and 
stamping out the Mahratta uprising in the 
Dekkan, the King of Golconda was said to 
give the chief place in his favour and counsels 
to two Hindoos. This was, of course, Nchushtan 
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io Aurmigzil). Atnl the re-tsi;(l)!isluneiif and 
consnlidaf inn of Sivaji's jxtwer had bc<‘n effected 
tlu'ongh the aid of the same Sovereiaii, though 
tilt* upstart advenltirer had been placed under 
the ban of the Empire. Sucli facts alone would 
amply ae<’omti for Aunmgzib’s resolve to conquer 
KiK'h an offensive potcadate, and to annex his 
jlominions. 

The l‘aii[)eror was, I believ(‘, the more in- 
clined to wag(‘ war against I lie Afghan kings 
for the very reasons that would have made a 
more far-siglited slaf<-sman hesitate to engage 
in it. The Rajput revolt showed that he could 
no longer (’ommatid the eombined forces of 
the hitherto united Empire, and tliis exanqile 
of arnu’d resistaiU'C might }>c billowed else- 
where, ami both diminish and divert to the 
ntnv scenes of disturbance the military strength 
of his distracted tlominions. But he had been 
not only i ndangerecl, but humiliated in Ilaj- 
putana ; his prestige us a great geju'ral had 
suffered et^lipse, and his Imperial dignity had 
lieen grossly affrtinted ami impaired. And I 
believe that he was anxious to recover his 
ground, and to rest<ir<- his r(*i>utation, by a 
striking military triumph, ami the extension 
of the Em()ire by the annexation of two new 
provinces. 

As to the Mabrattas, he not only affected, 
but, I believe, really felt, in spite of Sivaji’s 
exploits, supreme contempt for them. In his 
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eyes they were merely a barbarous (‘orniunniiy 
of active, adroit, and grc(‘(ly who had 

been formidable to society so long as tliey were 
animated and managed by a man of such 
exceptional ability as Sivuji ; but who, having 
lost their leader, would, if they did not disijcrse, 
probably fall out among llicmsrlvfs. betray 
each other, and be easily circminmlcd by his 
combined arms, subtle intrigues, and appeals to 
their cupidity. But he was lot ally iiniible to 
appreciate their higher moral c-haraeierisl ies ; 
the resolute passion for national independence 
which their leader bad Kindled in their bosmns ; 
their abhorrence of his new versirm of the ob- 
ligations of a .Mahomeiati ^ov( reign towards 
men of their own religion ; t heir intense (k‘votion 
to the rncniory, the example, and the institu- 
tions of their heroic ami indomitable eliief; 
and the conlidenee which he had imparte<l to 
them that the Inijx'rial p<>vve!*, so far from 
being irresistible, was exirerndy vulnerable, and 
if persistently assiiiled, oti Ins im t hotl, might be 
brought low in the end. 

Thus grievously undereslimaf ing the moral 
strength of this bandit <-onfederaey, Aurungzib 
prepared to controjrit it, with an un«list?(*rniug 
arrogance, and fixed idea of subtluing and 
tyrannising over it, similar to thost‘ of riuJip ii. 
towards the Dutch “ sea-beggars ” ; and, as I said 
of Charles the Bold, with not clissimilar results. 

Khali Khan attributes the Emperor’s under- 
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taking the personal siiperinteiulenc'e of the war 
to the insolence of Sainbaji in vcniuring to raid 
almost up to the gates of Hurhanpur. There 
is a germ of truth in this statement. But I 
think it would be more exact to say that 
Aurung'/ib’s mistrust of the lidelity of his deputy, 
Khan .lehan, as w<'l! as of his son, Prince 
Moa'/'/am, l)esides the other r('asons that 1, have 
mentioned, weighed with him in this decision. 
And as Hurhaiijuir and its vieiuily had been 
tlie focus of tlu' nnVi-Jizna niovemenl, and this 
had been fomenl<*d and assisted by Samba, ji’s 
incursion, to make Burhaiijuir his headquarters 
was an obviously exp<-dieni plan. There, accord- 
ingly, he assembh'd a tuighty host, and estab- 
lished a splendid and inqiosing Court (108‘J). 

I’he first operations against the Mahrattas 
were confided to Prince Moazzam. He was to 
invade fhe rugg(;d, inlri<'ale, and wooded region 
of the (’onean, the western dccilivities of the 
mighty Ghats; to “capture the forts, and 
punish the infi<lels.” Such was his commission. 
lJut to exee.ule it was not so easy as the Pan})eror 
chose to assume. The diflieulties of Mahraita 
warfare, and the gcogra I )hieal ativantages of the 
Maltratfa base, at once became evident, and 
t!ie eolla|)se of this exijttditiun foreshadowed 
the fate of Anrungzib’s general undertaking. 
Some |)assag<s of the hostile but truthful 
historian’s narrative will best describe the result 
(pp. 314-815). 
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“ On the march through tlic uarrow passes 
there were many sharp lights with the enemy, in 
whiciuuiiuhcrs of the royal soldiers fell. . , . The 
air of the place did not siiit the iin .-Hlers, The 
enemy swarmed around on every side, and cut 
off the supplies. . . . Th<^ enemy cut down the 
grass, which was a cause of great, distress to 
man and beast, and tiny iia<l no foo<l hut (!oeoa- 
nuts, and the graiti eall<'d kudiin, wliieli acted 
like poison upon them. Oreat numbers of ttieii 
and horses 'died. (Jrain was scarce and dear. 
. . . Those men w'ho eseap(‘d death dragged on 
a half-existence, and with crying and gr<ianing 
felt as if every hrc'uth I lay drew was their last. 
There was not a noble who ha<i a horse in his 
stable fit for tisc.” 

lie then explains that the banperor, to relieve 
the army from starvation, ordered his ollieinls 
at Surat to send ample snjtjjlies of grain to it by 
sea. But he eimt ima s : “ As Ha* shifKS had to 
pass by their newly erected fortresses, [the enemy] 
stopped them on their way, and took most of 
them.” And he concludes this higubrlous ac- 
count thus : “ The order at lengt h came for 
the retreat of the army, and it h*ll hack /igkting 
all the way to Ahma<lnagar, where Aurungxib 
then was.” 

Such was the significant prelude t o tlie great 
tragedy that was to follow I Yet the ICrnpoior’s 
calculation, that the death of Sivaji had removed 
the chief obstacle to his success, w'ould have 
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been still more eonfidcnt had he understood 
better than he appears to have done, the char- 
acter of his successor. For Sainhaji, the new 
Raja, was a eoinplete contrast to his father. 
Sivaji’s versatile genius, amazing energy, sleep- 
less vigilance, anti lively sympathy with his 
followt'rs had given liim a commanding ascend- 
ancy over them ; had enabled him to maintain 
strict discipline in his army, an admirable 
organisation of his fort system, and a|)propriate 
regulations for the eonduet of his civil govern- 
ment— -in short, to transmute a band of brigands 
into an effective and formidabh' antagonist; of 
the Imperial power. But Sainbaji was utterly 
destitute of his great qualities, insensihk; to the 
requirements of his position ; reckless, self- 
indulgent, and disposed to he tyrannical ; and 
shamelessly and ^HTilously subservient to the 
influence of an evil - minded favourite, the 
Brahmin Kaloosha, who had taken charge of 
him when his father was obliged to leave the 
boy behind in the course of his precipitate 
flight from Delhi. wSuch a regime threatened 
the s{>eedy undoing of Sivaji’s work, and the 
r(‘new<‘d triumph of the Cresecait over militant 
IlindtxMsm. Sed dts aliter visum, ns will soon 
appear, 

I will, however, first dispose of the Emperor’s 
transactions with the Afghan mon;u’(!hic!S. He 
first assailed that of Golconda. The immediate 
conduct of the operations was entrusted to 
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Prince Moazzani and Khan .Tehan. Tliey gained 
victorie.s ; but, as the Kinper-ar thought, neglccled 
to push their advantage, and he sljarply repri- 
manded them. Still the Prima' showc'd no great 
alacrity to fight a g<’nera! battle, hut sent a 
chivalrous challenge to engage with two or three 
on each side, which came to nf>thing. At last 
the desertion of one of his <‘hief gf'iierals so 
much alarmed the King, that he (led int o I he 
strong fortress of Goleonda, leaving his capital, 
the adjacent city of I!yfleral)ad, in a state of 
wild panic, which was <|uiekly Justifi<'d liy a 
rising of the lawless <'lasses, anti a horrible 
scene ol indiseriniinal e erut lly and looling. But 
matters became still worse when flje Imperial 
army attacked and forced ils way into the city, 
and the soldiers, in spile of (he efforts of the 
Prince to restrain them, enmlntvd the worst 
actions of the insurgtml fmdma.shiw 

Meanwhile Print'c jMoazzam madt^ a etwi- 
vention with the Sovereign, which saved his 
kingdom for tlie time, anti was grntlgingly 
acquiesced in by the Emperor. War was then 
resumed witli Bijapur, and, after a ledious 
siege, in which the assailants suffered rmieh, the 
capital was surrendeml ; tlH‘ Htivt reign was 
sent to Dowlatabad, pensioned, and imprisonetl ; 
and his dominions were r<Hluec;d to a Mtigul 
province (1686). In tlie eourst? of (he siege 
the Emperor had conceived new .suspicions of 
the fidelity of Prince Moazzani— now called 
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I Shah Alani, and had insl ituicd a slriet inquiry, 
without, ascertaining any material facts against 
him. But his distrust remained, and his son 
exp(‘rien('C“d t.lu^ effects of it later. Nor was 
Aurungyiih^s uneasy mind hetter satisfied with 
his other general, Khan Jehan. “ He was,” 
says Khali Klum, “annoyed with him for not 
having j)iirsued and secured PriiK'.c Akbar when 
that Priiu’c was near his Icrritdry. ’ He seems, 
in fact, to hav(‘ l>een constantly haunted by the 
fear <*1 a. eonsj)iracv to retaliate upon him his 
urdilial conduct. 

Idle attack on Holcomla was now resumed; 
but Aurungzil) niu<lc liis apiiroach in a. charaeter- 
istically insidious manner. On tiie pretext of a 
pilgriniage, he massed liis army in the neighbour- 
iiood. He tlien formally demanded payment 
of the tribute, affecting a friendly tone. But 
he sent private instructions to his envoy to 
extort as much money as he couhl Ids iliploinaey 
bi’iug rciuforitcd by the proximity of the Imperial 
forces. 

When a large sum had been safely received, 
the Emperor threw oft the mask, denounced 
the King's eonduet in a lierec reply to a humble 
petition for forgiveness, and marched upon 
Golconda. Some of the counts of this indict- 
ment are signilicant of Aurung/.ih s policy, and 
its lentleiK‘y to umte Mussulmans anti Hindoos 
against him, e.g. the King is accused ot placing 
the reins of authority and government in the 
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hands of vile tyrannicjil infidels” (this refers to 
the two Hindoo minist ('rs, Madann anti Akuna) ; 
“ making no distinction between infidelity 
and Islam,” and “waging obsfinafe war in 
defence of infidels ” (this refers to (he aid given 
to Sivaji) ; and a, now grievance of the same kind 
is now added: “It has lately become known 
that a lac of pagodas lias betai stad ft) the 
wicked Sainbha.” 

The final defence t)f tlic royal fmircss w.as 
hertiic. The placti was amply snpplictl wifli 
arms, ammunition, and foofl. 'riii' garrison 
fought most gallantly ami [teise\eriic.>!> ; they 
poured upon the assailanfs an nneeasing fire <if 
artillery and small arms ; matic bold and fre- 
quent sallies, repulsing f lu; besiegers, dost roying 
their works, and tlisputing every sfej> of their 
advance. Tlic assailants mined ; the assailed 
countermined, and sterelly wiflidrew or damped 
the enemies’ pow<l<-r, so that it prodneed little 
effect. In other cases the ex()losion look a 
wrong direction and overwbclme«l the besiegers, 
“Then,” we are told, “great w.tiling and com- 
plaints arose from the troops engaged in the 
siege.” The efforts of the ih fcmhrs were 
vigorously seconded by their allies -the Mnh- 
rattas : — 

“The forces of the hell-dog Samblisi had come 
to the assistance of Haitlarubad, and, liovering 
round the Imperial forces, they cut off the 
supplies of grain.” Famine was the result, and 
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its natural consequence, pc‘stiIeiK-c. An escalade 
was attempted, but was repulsed. The be- 
siegers and their works suffered much from a 
heavy rain; and in their disorder were cut up i 

by another sally, and many were made prisoners. 

Abul Hasan again tried to negotiate. But the j 

Emperor insisted on his surrendering at dis- 
cretion, and the slruggh! was rtmewed. The 
long delay kindled the anger of Aunmgzib. 

He called together liis officers and chiefs, and, 1 

idacing himself at about a gim-shot distance j 

from the walls, ordered an assault to be made 

under his eyes. Prodigies of valour are said 

to have been exhibited by his army. But a 

storm of wind and rain arose, and obstructed 

the progress of the assailants; and they were 

forced to fall back, drenched with the torrent. 

The garrison made another sally, took posses- 
sion of the trenches, spiked the heavy guns, 
on the mounting of which immense sums of 
money and infinite labour had been expended ; 
and carried away all that was portable. They 
pulled out of the moat the logs of wood and 
the noany thousands of bags, which had been 
used to fill it up, and with them repaired the 
!)reaelus made by the mines. Still the be- 
sieger persevfTcd. “ They cast into the ditches 
thousands of bags filled with dirt and rubbish, 
and thousands of carcases of animals and men 
who had perished during the operations. Several 
times the valour of the assailants carried them 
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to the top of the walls; but the walelifuincss 
of the besieged frustrated their efforts, so they 
threw away their lives in vain, and tlu‘ fortress 
remained untaken.” 

I have given this rather detailt'd account 
of the siege of Golconda Itceausc it shows, what 
the Emperor would not have acknowledged, 
that if in the eotnpnrative integrity of his 
military power he was so long mal e<»niplcfely 
baffled in his attcjiipts to mast(*r a singh* fort ress, 
the prospect of reducing the long lint* ttf fast- 
nesses that studded the crests of a region most 
unfavourable to his operations, ami <*xhausting 
to his soldiers, was not, a hoj)cfid one. 

Already, in the lowu'r country, the troops 
began to murmur, and many, we art* told, 
actually deserted. But, as I have already saitl, 
the Emperor did not rely on {inns aloiu*. While 
his inflexible determination told upon the tic- 
fenders, he was busily engagc<l in phaying uptm 
their fears and their hopes, ant! tlius seducing 
them from their allegiance ft) ji bdling esuise. 
Thus, by degrees, he won over rmmy, wlrnin 
he received gladly into his se rvice. But there 
was one notable etmtnist tti these tr{iitt>rs. 
Abdur Razzak, when the [iltufti wiis at last 
betrayed, and the gates opened, is .said to htive 
received more than seventy wounds in a lust 
desperate attempt to oppose the entrunec of 
the enemy. The Emperor, whether from genuine 
admiration, or desirous to attacli to himself so 
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'‘valiant and steadfast a man, sent two surgeons, 
a European and a Hindoo, to attend him, and 
said that “if Abiil Hasan had possessed one 
more servant devoted like Abdur Ilazzjtk, it 
would have taken much longer to subdue the 
fortress.” The hero did recover, and after an 
interval did enter the Tmix-rinl service. The 
conquered King behaved with great dignity. 
He was courteously received, and pensioned; 
but consigned, like his Bijapur eoinpf;er, to 
the strong f(»rti('ss of Dowlatabad, And his 
dominions becaine, as in the other ease, an 
Tnqx'iial province (1687); destined, however, 
to be soon again virtually detached, and 
approi>riated by Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

As I intimated above, pestilence had already 
assailed the Imperial army. This, owing, no 
doubt, to the disturbed state of the country 
and the consequent seareily, now spread over 
the Dekkan, where it scicms to have been closely 
conterminous with the theatre of war; and it 
lasted ciglit years (1688-1691). The Imperial 
army suffered st‘ver<!ly from it ; the mortality 
was enormous, an<l niimherloss victims lay 
uueared for and unburied. 

The Enqxa-or, now free to devote his whole 
attention to the Mahrattas, conceived ntiw hopes 
of success from a remarkable achieveunent, ilie 
kidnapping of their new Baja. His best policy 
would probably have been to leave Sambaji, 
for the time, severely alone, as an objective; 
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to repel Mahratta raids; but to trust to the 
internal dissensions of his enemies, provoked 
by Sambaji’s character and the ascendancy of 
Kaloosha, whom he had made his mimster ; 
and to have fomented the strife by his intrigues 
and bribery. But an enterprising officer pro- 
posed a coup de main, which was approved, and 
was successful in its immediate object. 

The Raja and his favourite, instead of 
attending to the business of government, had 
retired to a secluded glen, and, in fancied security, 
devoted themselves to untimely and questionable 
enjoyments. Mukarrab Khan, an old servant 
of the Golconda King, made a sudden dash into 
the mountain region, and surprised and captured 
the Raja, his young son, and his mimster, 
and conveyed them aU to the Emperor’s head- 
quarters. When they were brought into his 
presence, Aurungzib descended from his throne, 
and thrice made solemn obeisance to Heaven, 
in thankful recognition of the favour vouchsafed 
him. This the fettered minister flippantly inter- 
preted to his master as an involuntary homage 
to the majesty of the Raja. And, desperate of 
obtaining mercy, both vied in scurrilous abuse 
of the Emperor and his religon. He was urged, 
to spare them, not in clemency, but from policy, 
that is, on condition of Sambaji’s surrendering 
his forts. But Aurungzib preferred to inflict 
signal and exception^ vengeance upon theip; 
for their personal outrage on himself, and their 
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blasphemies against his religion. But in putting 
them to death he also had a politic object, in 
which, as so often, he quite misc^alculfitcd. “ The 
Emperor,” says Khafl Khan, “was in favour 
of seizing the opportunity of getting rid of these 
prime movers of the strife, and hoped that with 
a little exertion their fori r<sss(“S would be reduced ” 
(1689). Accordingly, “ their tongues were cut 
out, their eyes torn out, and they were put to 
death with a variety of tortui-es,” “ Such,” 
concludes the historian, “ is the retribution for 
rebellious, violent, oppressive evil-doers ” (p. 841). 
The one-sided naivete of this sententious moral 
is' rather amusing. But another observation 
of the same writer is more to the point. “ It 
was,” he says, “ the will of God that the stock 
of this turbulent family should not be rooted 
out of the Dakhin, and that King Aurungzcb 
should spend the rest of his life in the work of 
repressing them and taking their fortresses.” 

Whelhc'r, degenerate as he was, Sambaji 
would have ttonsonted to save his life on the 
proposed condition, had the Emperor been per- 
suaded to forego his cruel vengeance, and simply 
imprison him, may be doubted. But that Aur- 
ungzib thus deliberately preferred a brutal 
revenge to a possible chance of mastering the 
Btahratta base, is clear. 
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VIII 

THE MAHRATTA WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

The Emperor counted the more on the effect 
of Samba] i’s removal, inasmuch as he had in his 
hands his victim’s young son and titular suc- 
cessor in the Rajaship, who might prove a usefixl 
hostage, and facilitate the submission of the 
acephalous bandits. But once more his state- 
craft was at fault, from his inability to realise 
the situation, the disposition and sentiments, 
the inflexible resolution, the versatile military- 
ability, of his despised enemies, and the im- 
mense advantage which nature and art had 
together conferred upon them in their mountain 
base. 

Moreover, the circumstances of Sambaji’s 
death intensified the spirit of resistance. In his 
last hours he had in Mahratta estimation done 
much to redeem his personal vices and his 
politicaL imbecility. He had died in the asseir- 
tion of his religion and the denunciation of 
the False Prophet, and might be regarded 
as a martyr to Hindooism ; and his blood, as 
usual, was the seed of what I may venture to 

lost 
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call, by analogy, his Church. Thus love of 
plunder and warlike enterprise, a sense of 
grf>wing influence and power in the lowlands, 
attachment to their familiar and well-guarded 
mountain haunts, a passionate spirit of inde- 
pendence, and last, but not least, zeal for their 
own religion and profound animosity to Aurung- 
zib’s cold-blooded and cruel persecution of its 
proft-ssors, combined to sustain their resistance, 
and comj)lctely baffle the Emperor’s calculations. 

Aurungzib now advanced to the vicinity of 
Bijapur, and there encamped, to be at hand 
for the contemplated attack on the Mahratta 
country. But there he learned that, so far from 
yielding, the enemy were pr{;j)aring to take the 
offensive. Sambaji’s brother, Ram Raja, had 
assumed the regency, pending his nephew’s 
captivity. Large forces were mustering in the 
hills, and were to be employed in invading the 
lowlands and assailing such mountain fast- 
nesses as had been reduced by the Moguls. 
I’arnala was thus retaken, wdth much less 
difficulty than had been experienced in master- 
ing it. Indeed, already Imperial officers began 
to quail before the Mahratta onslaught. Thus 
Rajgurh was now tamely surrendered on capitu- 
lation by its Mogul commandant, though a 
force was hastening to its relief. And, in 
breach of the terms, he was despoiled, and 
sneaked into headquarters at night in a pitiable 
condition. Elsewhere also, the Hindoo reaetion 
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was in progress. The Rajputs were not recon- 
ciled. And now, between them and the 
Mahrattas, another Hindoo people, destined to 
play a considerable part in the final drama of 
Imperial dissolution — ^the Jats, were stirring, 
and had already, near Agra, attacked an Im- 
perial convoy en rovie, and slain the officer in 
command of it. The Emperor was so indignant 
at the failure of his Viceroy to keep this people 
in order, that he removed him, and replaced 
him by Bidar Bakht, his grandson. 

His increasing animosity to the Hindoos 
was signified by a new edict of social intolerance. 
No Hindoo was to ride in a palki, or on a horse, 
without special permission. This restriction 
may, however, have been partly intended to 
check seditious gatherings. 

Meanwhile, the energy and assurance of the 
new Regent were shown in his marching com- 
pletely across the peninsula to the relief of 
Gingee, in the Carnatic Plain (where Sivaji had 
acquired territory in his later years), which 
was now besieged by Zulfikar Khan, one of 
the ablest Imperial generals. Ram Raja was 
well served in his absence, and the campaign 
proved most disastrous and dispiriting to the 
Imperialists. Two gallant and skilful officers, 
trained by Sivaji, Santaji Ghorepuray and 
Dhunaji Jadu, distinguished themselves by their 
activity and boldness, repeatedly defeated the 
Imperial commanders, thoroughly cowed their 
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spirits, frequently captured them, and charac- 
teristically released them on the payment of 
heavy ransom. The candid Mahometan historian 
makes the fullest admissions on this subject. 
Thus he says of Santaji : — 

“ Every one who encountered him was either 
kiUed or wounded and made prisoner; or if 
any one did escape it was with his mere life, 
with the loss of his army and baggage. Nothing 
could be done, for wherever the accursed dog 
went, and threatened an attack, there was no 
Imperial amir bold enough to resist him, and 
every loss inflicted on their forces made the 
boldest warriors quake ” (p. 347). And he pro- 
ceeds to exemplify this remarkable testimony 
by citing the successive overthrow and capture 
of three officers ; the first of whom, he says, 
“ was accounted one of the bravest and most 
skilful warriors of the Dakhin ” ; and the second, 
“ the Rustam, of the time, and as brave as a lion.” 

To these exploits in the Dekkan, the same 
heroic partisan soon added another decisive 
defeat of the Imperial generals on the distant 
border of the Carnatic. 

Aurungzib’s reception of these repeated evil 
tidings was characteristic. “ He was,” says 
Khafi Edian, “ greatly distressed, but in public 
he said that the creature could do nothing, for 
everything was in the hands of God.” Fatalism 
is a poor consolation to a would-be conqueror, 
unless he is sure that Providence is on the side 
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of the strong battalions, and that those battalions 
are his oven ! 

I’or a time the stress of the war centred in 
the siege of Gingee. This was the place, the 
capture of which, in the course of one night, 
established Bussy’s reputation in Dupleix’s time. 
But the Imperialists now blockaded it unsuccess- 
fully for several years. They seem to have 
had no heart or confidence to attempt the 
Frenchman’s bold operation. They did not even 
completely invest the place. Alter a while, 
the blockaders were themselves blockaded ; the 
neighbouring population was hostile to them, 
and joined the Mahrattas, who (we are told) 
surrounded the royal army on all sides, and 
showed great audacity in cutting off supplies. 
Sometimes they bmrst unexpectedly into an 
entrenchment, doing great damage to the works, 
and cansing great confusion in the besieging 
force.” The garrisons also stoutly defended 
themselves, being well armed and provisioned ; 
and co-operated zealously with their friends 
without. But this was not the worst. Internal 
dissensions sprung up among the besiegers, 
and reached a very dangerous climax. Zulfikar 
Khan was the working head of the army, and 
acted independently of the Emperor’s son. 
Prince Kam Bakhsh, who was also present, 
and wished his authority to be recognised. 
Mortified at his subordinate position, he entered 
into communications with the enemy, and. 
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according to Khafi Khan, was actually “ on the 
point of going over to them ” ! Zulfikar Khan 
and his supporters, availing themselves of the 
pretext that they could not take the Emperor’s 
orders, as the Mahrattas had intercepted all com- 
munication with him^ and that the Prince was> 
meditating treason, took the strong step of 
placing him in arrest. At this crisis, the redoubt- 
able Santaji arrived on the scene. Whereupon 
the Imperialists hastily broke up the siege, and 
retired, skirmishing, into the neighbouring hUls. 

At length a show wai^ made of resuming 
the blockade. But this seems to have been a 
mere feint to cover the fact that a bargain had 
been struck, and Gingee, like other places later, 
fell by bribery (1698). This is suavely intimated 
by Khafi Khan: “According to report, a sum 
of money reached the enemy, and they evacuated 
the fortress and retired.” 

The Emperor’s perplexity and mortification 
on this occasion were extreme. The long dura- 
tion of the blockade, the frequent reverses of 
his arms in the prosecution of it, the unsatis- 
factory mode of its eventual acquisition, the 
high-handed action "of his generals, and the 
ambignous conduct and public arraignment and 
disgrace of his son, affected him greatly. He 
coldly commended the generals^ but he released 
the Prince, to whom he was much attached, 
and bore a grudge against his accusers. 

Santaji meanwhile was pursuing his brilliant 
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and career in the Dekkan. His 

destructioii of an Imperial army under Kasim 
Khan, ono of Aurungzib’s best generals, was 
not only so serious a blow, but affords so char- 
acteristic slu example of Mahratta tactics, that 
I would Jain describe it in detail. But the 
closing scene will suffice. After being sur- 
rounded, and having tried in vain to cut 
through the swarmihg and resolute host, the 
Moguls foxight their way to a fort — ^Danderi. 
“There,” says Khafi Khan, “for a month they 
were besieg^ed within the four walls, and every 
day affairs grew worse with them. They were 
compelled, to kill and eat their baggage [horses] 
and riding' Horses, which were themselves nearly 
starved. ... The stores of grain were exhausted. 

. . . To escape from starvation many men threw 
themselves from the walls, and trusted to the 
enemy’s mercy. . . . Reverses, disease, deficiency 
of water, and want of grain reduced the garrison 
to the verge of death. Kasim Khan, according 
to report, in despair poisoned himself ” (p. 356). 

After iiis death, the other officers were 
similarly affected, and ransomed themselves for 
the large snm of seven lacs of rupees, equivalent 
to £70,000. Then they were allowed to steal 
away, eaclx with his horse and the clothes he 
wore, but not without giving good security for 
the payment of the ransom. The historian 
adds ; “ Tlxe Grovemment and personal property 
lost din-irtg this war [i.e. Santaji’s struggle with 
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Kasim] and siege exceeded fifty or sixty lacs of 
rupees.” Hence we may appreciate the ruinous 
drain on the public and privait* resources of the 
Empire caused by the incessant wear and tear 
of the protracted War of Mahratta Independence. 

Himmut Khan and another Tnipcrial general 
had marched to relieve the blockaded force. 
But they were lured into an ambush, and ent off 
by the same gallant and wily leader. 

This, liowever, was Suidaji's last achieve- 
ment. He was unpopular on account of Ins 
strict tliseipliiK' and severe piinislumMils. And 
he was basely assassinated by some of his own 
peopI<‘, apparently with the eonnivanee, if not 
at the instigation, of his rival, Dhunaji .Tadu, 
who is said to have been actuated by jealousy. 
Santaji’s family long continued estrangt-d from 
the Midiratia Confederacy, though ifiey con- 
tinued to harass the Moguls. I may uumtion 
incidentally that the Morari Rao, who joimid (dive 
in the defence of Arcot, was a dcscendanl. of t he 
murdered (liauijuoii of Maliratta Independence. 

The ImpcriuHsts were ovau'joyed at the tid- 
ings of Sanlaji’s death. But there was no lack 
of men to take his place and carry on his work. 
A Sindia now appears on the scene, and a 
transaction in which he was concerned further 
illustrates the tendency of the war to imptjvtuish 
the Empire, enrich the Mahrattas, and establish 
corrupt rclaf itms with them among the Empeu’or’s 
own generals. 
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The Mahratta ofltcer, with eight, tliousancl 
horse, was raiding in the neighlK>iirhc»(wi of 
Nundarbar, and demanded ehtml from tin* cdtv. 
But the inhabitanis refused to pay it, and elosed 
their gates, which, we are told greatly .nuHA. d 
the Mahrattas.” Already they began to ent! .uler 
it a right, and expeefid (anupliafiee. IliisiiJri 
All Khan, an Imperial ,‘f« m cal ieuftin ,! to 
encounter them witli aii inferior force, and, as 
usual, was surrounded and utu-.i..!. He was 
wounded and made |uis<.u.T-. logelher willi all 
his men and e(|uij»age. As nsniil also, he was 
held to rausoiu. But, unable to Jimke up tbe 
whole sum, he asked the l);nil. in mid ii.ei«-hunts 
to lend him the bnlanee, whieli tliey d« « Iim tl 
to do. Thus he mid his eapttn-s had eaeli a 
gricviinee against the plaee, anti ;ururdht;dy 
came to an .'igre« tu«i!! to aMu-M- thrsuM-|ve.s, 
to their eoiumou profit. Iliisfiiu smremlered 
the city to the Mahrattas, wlio < vfwif. d a viist 
contrihutioii from the rieli nan, ami, bisidt-s 
foregoing the halanee of the* ransom, handed 
over a sum much exceeding It to lluNaiu himsflL 
When Mogul oHieers, instead of tfrlVodinm Ifuis 
took to betraying, their cfi.nrge, and sharing 
the spoils oi the c'lu uty, I lie deeay of t rade, the 
neglect of industry, and the reinlVtreena tit of the 
Mahrattas by those wlnt objected to bi' not only 
unprotected hut doubly lleeeetl, are iab llicildr. 

While thus defeat and hundliatiou atlendtal 
the Imperial armies, the open (;oii«try was 
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r;>vji.!r<*tl, agriculture discouraged, fainiuc and 
pestilence lu-opagaled. tlie towns insecurely 
defended, and their inhabitants exposed to 
arbitrary < xaei ions the very elemenis seemed 
to combine aga.insl the Moguls. Tlie royal 
camp was pitelied near the Bhinm River. A 
terrible flootl .sii<!denly su!>nu'rg<>d it, and ereal<‘d 
a geneml panic; and the wear and tear, and 
eoiise({urnt iiiereasing aversion to the war in 
tlie Tnipi rial army, maybe understood from what 
happened on this oeeasi«>n, which is given only 
as a sciniplr of a series of similar eafasiroplics, 
“The walers,” says the historian, “began to 
overflow at midnighf, when all the world was 
asleep. Tlie floods carried off about ten tliousand 
or twelve thousand men, with the establish- 
ments of the King, and the Princes’ and the 
amirs' horst's, bullocks, and cattle in countless 
numbers, tents and furniture beyond all count. 
Great fear fell on all tlte army.” 

The Emperor, in spite of his fatalism, 
appi'aled to Ibsiven for <leliveranee. “The 
King,” eontimies Kliafi Kluin, “ wrote out 
prayers with Ids own hand, and ordered them to 
be thrown into the water, for the purpixse of 
eausiiig it to subside.” But his sujfipliant charms 
were as ineffectual to arrest tlie course of 
nature as his arms to stem the human tide of 
war which he had provoked, and which Provi- 
dence luul decreed w’as to underndne and sub- 
merge his Empire, 
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AIJRnxc.'ZIB rXDKin’AKKS TO :^USTKH 
TIIK MAlIh'.ATTA BASB. TUK MAH- 
RATTAS HI’.rAf.! ATK ^^A‘ SKTriAXc; IS 
THE DHKKAX LMFKJUAI, I'lB )\ f XCBS 

Nkaria' foHy years }ta<f umv efapse<| since 
Sivaji luul (irsl. cfnnc ifitu cm!?! .inji tviflj flic 
Alo^nUs, anti nearly twaaify since, afhr his 
deatli, Anrtjiiyzih hati iititii [tafu n fla* snjier* 
intendence of (he war in (he Dekkan. lie had 
comiucred IJijapnr and (h.le.aida ; l,{. {j.^j 

pwt Sainhaji to death, and still ih fained his 
son and heir in mild durance at his mililary 
Court, He hat!, fr»»in tina* («» lime, eairieil 
advantages over (he .Mahraft.-is in tht' (ield; 
and by assanlf, irea«-heiy. m* bribery, had tth- 
tamed possesshm of some td I heir : ir. .n-'h.»hls. 
He had, .noreoy. r, pushetf his .tperatitais inte, 

the Carnatic Plain, and Citigt i . a natsf tmptnijinl 

cluster of fortresst's {for (htre ware three, on 
as many contiguous hills) in the centre of the 
province, was in his hands. The m..sl furmidahle 
champion of Muhratta rnth pendt nee since Siviiji, 
le redoubted Santaji tihorepuray, was no 
more; and the aged Kinp erurX tletermiindion 
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to subdue the obstinate rabble of infidels was 
as infloxililc as ever. 

Yet he could not but realise that his fixed 
purpose had hitherto been signally foiled ; that 
mutters were growing worse daily ; tliat cam- 
paigning in the open country had proved a 
inisemlile failure ; that there his regular armies 
were no match for the agile and indefatigable 
swarms of light horsemen, thoroughly aeipiainted 
with the eouulry, and aided by the sympathy 
and eo-oper;diou of its Hindoo inhabitants, as 
well as of more primitive trilies from tlie wilder 
districts on its confines. If tlui plague was 
to be stayed, a more draslii; remedy must be 
applied. If the devastating torrent was to 
be arrested, it must be cut off or dammed up 
at its source. In plain terms, the plan of the 
war must be changed. A (sotnpreluaisivc and 
resolute effort must be made, by (^onei ntratiug 
the bulk of the Imperial force in a systematic 
attack on the eiuauy's base — the strong and 
almost itujueguahle region of the Ghats, to 
reduce the whole chain of forts in that quarter, 
and to overpower Mie Mahrattas in their mountain 
home. That the <*x{)<'rimcrit, even if feasible, 
was a ilesperate one, will appear even from the 
simile I have used. Most of tlie Dckkan rivers 
rise in the Ghats. And were it possible to 
arrest their flow thence, the Dekkan would be 
reduced to a desert. But very different was 
the ease with the tide of insurrection that now 
8 
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owrsprcad it. That tidf %vjis ;.v. fn' the 

forces of l<K*ul nti.'irchy, wltich had tha ir sr»tirce 
in the heart of tJa* Dtkh.u! itself; and whieh 
the mhiction of I'ijapnr ntai ( hi!(< .ad;! hatl 
liberated and rmdiiplii'd. A hire*' |»arl ttf Slic 
popnlatkm, doubly o|>|!ie'--.! d anti nfr. rtoy fnna 
the reeenliy esl;ih!isl}ed Isr.'woiy nf the Mogul 
(lovernnieut, and the r.-i'i, . nitd rhdnt t«» 
ehtmt of the Mafiraffns, pi. h i r. d to nbandofj 
their homes ami join the itiv ;i<e i* . Civil Mnnety 
was, in fa<d, breaking up, nod n stale i»f tldngs 
supervening, analogous to fltal of (** ii!r;il futlia, 
when the shidiously mm - iui. r\ - tit ir.u poliey 
pursiurd by Wellesley "s stieeessors .iiiuulaied 
the mushr<M)m gnnvth of the Ihndari bands. 

Thus, even had the Mahratta Imse been 
effectually masleretl, the l)«kk!tn would still 
have remained urisubduetf anri uiipaeilird. Ilut, 
as we shall stay if was nut mastered, though 
many forts fell, mow with the idil of the golden 
key than by fore<* of anus. 

However, the Kmperor set t o work in earnest 
( 16 t) 8 ). He rapidly amt sirouply t ntretiehed 
his headquarters, and then- depn-.llt il his family 
of ladies and their altemlnitis ; issued striei 
orders that his olUeers shoiihl follmv Ids exrsiiiple, 
and forbade his .soldiers to takt' their wive.s 
or children witli them. Hut Ids onltjrs were 
very imperfectly obeyed. 

Ram Raja, the Mahratta Regent, on the 
approach of tlie Imperial army, aitenipted to 
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divert it by making a raid into Berar, in concert 
with the Baja of Dcogarh. Thi.s chief had 
joined the Kmperor, and had proh^ssed to 
become a Mussulman; but he now deserted 
him and fled, r<-nounf*cd Islam, and turned 
fllibuster—a good illustration of the temper of 
the time among the Hindoos, whieh was sweepin.r 
high and low into the vortex of anarchy. But 
Aurimgzil) was not to be ffiverted from his 
{mrposc. and Satara was promptly invesied. 
It made a <n sjK‘ra,(c resistance, and four months 
were spent in vain efforts to reduce it. “ fl'fic 
garrison,” says the historian, “rolled down 
great stones, which . . . crushed many men and 
animals. The rain obstrucled the arrival of 
com ; the enemy were very daring in attacking 
the convoys, and the country for hventy /,;e,y 
round the fortress had been burnt, so Hiat 
grain and hay became very scarce and dear” 
The Moguls, like natives in general, were nevw 
expend in sk^e opera! ions. Akbar himself Jay 
before Chitore, the old capital of Oudipur, for 
yea»; and even Ilyder Ali was no excieption 
to the statement, though he took many places 
by trinu-Ia ry and (-orruptimi of the commandants. 
On this oeeasion the besiegers exploded one 
mine with good effect, but suffered sevaaely from 
a sceom! operation of the same kind. Khafl 
Khan says : “ A portion of the rock above was 
blown up, but ... it came down on the heads 
of the besiegers like a mountain of destruction. 
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and several liiousjuids were h«ri<*d ninlei it. • . . 
The garrison then set about npairiug the walls, 
and they again opened fire, and rollc’d tJown 
the life-destroying sKmes. When Aunurg/ib 
was informed of the disaster, and of destamd- 
ency of his men, he . - . mounted his horse, and 
went to the scene of action, u.v if in .srmch 
of death.:' Such art* the significant wor«ls t»f 
the historian, whose sympafiiies were strongly 
against the Mahraltas. And ht* goc*s on tt» de- 
scribe the passionate but titferly futile nf temp! s 
of the Emperor to reanimaltt bis dronping 
soldiers, and induce Iht'iu t<» renew the assault. 
And lie coneludes : “ Whtaj be p.-r« < i% ed that 
his words made lu) impr<*ssit*ii on tin* men, he 
was desirous to leatl the way himself, but the 
nobles objeettul to this rash pr*ipt*sitttin. So 
despondent and disgustc‘d were the soldiers, 
that they actually set fire to iht* b.-irging 
works, which (we are itdd) “ hatl been etin- 
structed at great Iroidtle and «•:;{» use," nml 
which arc said to luive burneil brightly lor u 
week 1 

But a sudden and unexp<‘eietl c?vcnt seemed 
to have changed the whole situation. Ibun 
Baji like his father, on his return from his 
raid in the north, luuf abruptly exjjired, leaving 
only infant sons. Ills witlow, Tara Bui, in 
turn, assumed the Regency. On these tidings, 
says Khafi Khan, “the Emperor ordered the 
drams of rqoicing to be beaten, - and the 
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soldiers congnitulntcd e.-udi oilier, — saying that 
another prime mover in the strife, was removed, 
and that it would not he ilinieult to overcome 
two young children ami a. helpless woman.*’ 
But never did men misealeulalc' more. Tara 
Bai was a woman of remarkabh* ability, energy, 
and deirrminafion, and in tin; end proved 
herself quite equal to the i im'rgeney. 

But, for the mnnant, llu^ death of her 
husband undoubtedly mueli dei>resscd the 
Mahrattas, while it rtaiiimated the Moguls. 
And how much this was ihe ens<‘ may lie esti- 
mated by the extraordinary fae.t t.liat, after so 
long and stoutly holding his own, the panie- 
stricken commandant of Salara not only sur- 
rendered the fortress, bnl; actually entered the 
Imperial service. 

But the adjacent fort of Parli held out for 
six weeks longer, the garrison displaying great 
valour, and inflicting much loss on the besiegers, 
who also suffered severely from the weather 
and the cutting ol! of llaar sujiplies. At last, 
however, they reduced tlu‘ place; and this 
arduous eamjiaign came to an end. Half a 
year had been spent in achieving a Pyrrhus 
victory, A few more such, aiul Aurungzib 
Would be undone. 

The etreumsf ances just related will sufflcicntly 
illustrate the arduous, tardy, and indecisive 
eharaetar of the FanfX'ror’s attempt to conqjuir 
the Mahratta base. A detailed narrative of his 
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persistent opens! iotts ouiin^ ih(’ next four yeiirs 
would be tediouN und mipndituMe, nutf woidd 
involve the repciiliott of u u,e.;u;\( !ifur» s, 

and aiilil.'.uy <'rt( V ruscf'-. siut'disr to llsrsM* .■ilrs uslv 
ffWi'n, I shall, ih'Ti fo!-;-, only sjujsniarily 

the ‘feneiul ff.'ihu-t"; rttuj .-ili.isfsvf res!$l! of this 
last exps’riitu ts! of Mduii-siiio!!. 

It was not. vviilu'ii; jiMlu dty and uuieln 
snfferinif that, in tlu' laee of the arti\f s ufuiv, 
,*uid while the tuojsssson was sttll ravissf. the 
army aceomplislaai it:, i-. t:-.,;} f«, tfio Drkkan. 
The dilVu'idfy t>i lr.ui>p!>r!. whirtj .'ifterwards 
so Sorely luimpertsl the |‘4iyli'»h in their early 
wars in Indiis, .and wlijeh wfts nexev well over- 
eome nnl il the fut ure I lake of W. Ijiu-dofj 
devised and applied ,nn <[[( .-! sirs! remedy, heset 
the Moguls at every stape. The erossiug of the 
Hooded rivers was .alw.ays n ‘»rious thiUtailty, 
and geueriilly attended by grtnl ensmdties. 
Nurabers were ilrtsuistaf, nmubers ware eui off 
by the vigilant ami dm iug pursuers : “ Ihoii- 
sands,” says Kliaft Khan, “ remaiuetl behind 
and died.’* On one fufasion it took seviideen 
days to pass the Kislna. Kv<'n vvluii the 
monsoon was over, and thf urusy wiss reeruiting, 
in fancied seeurily, t)n tlie banks of t|«? .^latt, 
an untimely deluge <,f rain in the hills Hooded 
the river; and the waters, pouring into the 
camp, “caused eonftision and distress which 
defy description.” Tlte army, untler the accu- 
mulated hardships and dangers of tiie situation. 
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lost all power of 4 X[H-(liIiuiis marching, and 
dragged itself painfully along, only to find 
itself too late for its inimediaii; ol)jccl. Thus 
on one occasion it took Iwcha* days to reach 
what ought to have been gained in two. On 
another it took seven wc‘cks to mai'ch twenty- 
eight miles Le. little more, on an average, than 
half a mile a day ! And this, wdiile the 'Vlahrattas 
were inenviihly active and <'X[K*ditious in all 
directions. 

From time to time forts were reduced. But 
it was almost always after a prolonged invest- 
ment, and not by sic'gc; or s((>rm, but by system- 
atic and lavish bribery. Many instances are 
givfii : but, as if weary t)f details, the historian 
at last makes the following naif ixm\ remarkable 
statement, putting, you will observe*, the best, 
but that a very sorry face, on the transaction. 
His eiilogislie apology, ituleed, reads like sly 
satire. “ The elemeney and long-suffering and 
care of the Bmperor were such, that when he 
ascertained that several forhxrsses had been 
long and vigorously l)esi<*ged — and that the 
garnnons were in diffieuUi/, he paid sums of 
money to the eommandanis, and so got the 
forts into his possession. It often happerud 
also that he gave the same sum of money, 
nciithcT mor(; nor less, to the olllcer conducting 
the siege.” Titis was certainly a peculiar pro- 
ceeding, and not calculated to economise his 
fast-vanishing resources ! And the same writer 
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mentions, ,*w a nolnhle exc* pii.iu. Ihnl T«rna 
was actually taketi hy nsvmll : “ iiof.*’ Ih- .-jflds, 
“like the other forts hy oc^rof h.i joo , with the 
commandants, ami j»r<ai)iM's fd oi.-ih ri.d .'tlv.-oifr- 
mcnt.” Meanvvfsih* the ;’jr! ''indhy io tin* hk- 
somc and hun!ilin[i(ij4 scrvii'e fjrew mort* pr«»- 
maineed in the army, rsj.t fi;il!y ;i!iioii-_< the 
otneers. 

The Emperor was pt r|.le\. <! joid emlmrr.'j'^sed 
by “the irresolution of his ttutir::, who pitirt} for 
case, and eoniplain<(i of the di.-atif -s <if yrain. 
and the insalubrity of the climale, ond by the 
^rruinidinyr of th<“ . . . hant hie.! ■,«.!.!!< l■^.” On 
the whole, it was too evidont that this last 
plan also had failed, and that the eiai was near. 

That end, the eoinplefe i'oilapse of Aurun'.p 
zib’s desifrn of ei.n(iu.Tln.f the Mahraffas. is 
viv’idly illustrated in a rianurkabh* passage of 
the historian to whom I am s«i iinu'h itidebted 
for the materials (»f my nan-af i\.-. Eor it dis- 
closes unmistakably the irnsistible pjt»«ress of 
the insidious ancl mighty iidt* of Hindoo rt'aetion, 
the practical subversion cd the imiierial auth- 
ority, and the establishment, within the t. n iffa v 
of the Empire, of a Mahratta dominion, erudt*, 
barbarous, and grasping, but the nattind eouse- 
quence, and in logical language the iwse|tarabh* 
accident, of the struggle wisieli had iiiitiaietl it. 
and wliich was destined to exhibit a tmiilde 
vitality and expansive power in tlie near future. 
Long as it is, this passage is well worth quoting 
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with little ahridgniriil, ns n liiniitufus pi<*hirc of 
a great hisforionl caiasl roplu*, and as indisput- 
able cvi<l< n<'C‘ that thaf <’aias!ro})hc was lia; out- 
come of Atu’iing'/.ih’s iiupoliny, ('Ufounlcrcfl and 
baffled by the croailvo ajul slimulating genius 
of his oiigiiially <Iespis<-d anlagouisi ™* “ Ihe 
mountain rat,” as Aurungy.ih had eoMleiui>luously 
called him. 

“ When Earn Raja died, leaving only widows 
and infants, men thought that (he power of the 
Mahrattas over the Dakhiji was at ati end. Rut 
Tam Bai, the elder wif<\ n)ad<- her son of three 
years old saeeess<vr to his father, atul took th<‘ 
reins of government into her own liands. She 
took vigorous measures lor ravaging the Imperial 
lvrrit«*ry, and sent armies to p!mui(T the six 
st(bm of the Dakhin as far as Sironj, Mandisor, 
and the mAa of Mahva. Slu' Av<m the hearts of 
her offleers, and for all t in; si ruggles and scluanes, 
the eamjjaigns and sieg(‘s of Aunmgzeb up to 
the end of his reign, tlu* power of tin; Midiratlas 
increased day by day. By liartl fighting, Ivy 
the expenditure of the vast treasure's aecumu- 
lated by Shah Jehan, ami by the sa<a*i(iec of 
many thousands of men, ht^ had penetraic'd 
into their wretched <-oimtry, had suhduetl their 
lofty forts, and had drivt-n tluau from house and 
home ; still the daring of the MahratBis in- 
creased, and they pem lrnted into the old terri- 
tories of tlvc Imperial throiut, plundering and 
destroying wherever they went.” 
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Thus far hu has shown lunv fh«- H.ihrjtHas 
retaliated tlic nttaek oii f Isrir l»as! I»v an olhaistve 
war on the Ijup* rt.-d tnritory in ih«* Ilf klain. 
Bui he next .ds ttt shinv that \o far from 
being mere {thirnh lers and tl- ’r-of r . tiny had 
also a eonst rin'i ivr polir'V, stfll more fatal to the 
integrity of the Knt|»ire : how they tlflitu raiely 
and syslejuaf teally instituted atal tuaJittaiued 
an authoritati%’e hsrail « slal.li Inni id of their 
own in the linperiid territory: and su, like the 
fabled v;mipire. stiekefl the Idoitfl ojit of the 
body of their vielim, jind redneed if to inant* 
tion, while they eonverh d wdiat h;td he* m, in the 
first instance, *tr .a ettmpnsif iem agitinst 

simple plunder hy violence, ini** jm » fiddi-lied 
and regularly enhared plan of politiisa? !;i\;d!ttn, 
as it was familiarly regartletl in hd« r thiys. The 
peculiar inf»Test and imp* at ;)!!<•.• of the sneeeed- 
ing passage is that it well ithfsf raft , tlii . Irfinsition 
pericaJ in the history of rhimt th*; ohh r pro- 
miscuous denintid of it lieing now genirahseth 
and occasional taitls being n«»w snpersitietJ by 
a comprehensive ptditieal tirganisait**n h*r the 
extension of Muhratla authority over the wh«»le 
country, and securing the permnuence of tin* 
fiscal extortion-— the genu and esstmee of sover- 
eignty — in the East. 

I must observe tliat the following aeetiunt 
of the Mahrat 

anticipate in some respects their tnaturt 
of operations, does not include tlie ehti 
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scihenu- of and partition of the 

profits of fxaclion, devised by the first notable 
IVishwa, Baluji Wislnvanalh. I now conclude 
Khafi Khan's simuuary of the result of the War 
of Mahratta Independence under Anrung/ab:— 

“ In iniitniion of t he Emperor, who, with his 
army and enterprising amirft, was staying in 
thos<5 disfant mountains, the commanders of 
'Fara Bai cast the anchm' of permanence wherever 
they pi'tu-fraled, and, having appointed revenue 
<>c)lh-<'iors, they pasK<‘d tlie years and months 
to their satisfaet ion, with t heir wives and children, 
tents anti eh phants.” [That is, in plain English, 
they tdftK'led a solitl lodgment, in the Dckkan, 
instead of simply making occasional incursions 
into it.] “ Their daring went beyond all bounds. 
They divided all the districts among themselves, 
and, following ilu; pra<d,iec of the Imperial rule, 
they appointed their provincial governors, 
rev<*nur-eol!i‘ef.ors, and toll-eolleetors.” 

llert? the narrator passes from the origin to 
the <s>nsiimiuati<ai of this plan of establishing 
an iniperlii ni vtt tmpeeio in thet Mogul territory , 
or, in other words, from the past to the present, 
as it existed when he wrote. 

“ Their principal svkadar [i.e. provincial 
governor] is eommauder of the army. Whenever 
he hear.s of a large <!aravan, he takes six or seven 
thousand horse, ami goes to plunder it [i.e. exact 
transit duties]. He appoints kainaiifh-d<iT$ 
revenue-collectors] everywhere to collect the 
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chautht ai»! fs-om Ihf ri-sistniict* of 

the zambiiiars iuk! Jfitndiuw \Lr. lh«* lmp«Ti,*5l 
civil or rnilifnry oHieiMlsj tin* rrvritn* -cnllfcLir 
is unable to levy t he cfinuik, he hastens supjKnl 
him, and hcsit '.cs and ih'slrtiys ids towns. And 
tJie tox-e(ilIfe!ois of thf‘se evil-doers fake from 
small parties of iu< rt hanls, who are anxious to 
obtain security from phimler, a toll upon <’verv 
cart and bullock, fhrei* or four tinus fo’ealer 
than the amount imfiosrd by the (attjilurs' of 
the (lovernment. This excess In* shuns with 
the corrupt jiv/inhtrs and funjttars\ and then 
leaves the rojui opf*n. In I'very prf>vinee he 
builds one or two forts, whieh In* makes his 
strongholds, and ravages the eouniry rouml. 
The miikmldtims, or head men of tl»e rdllages, witli 
the couiitenanee and eo-ctj»eraltou of the infidel 
\i.e. the Mahralla] , . . Imve built forts, 

and with the aid and assisfanei- of the Mnhrattas 
they make terms with the royal (dfu’ers as to tlu' 
payment of their rtsvenues fie. instead of jcjyitig 
the Imperial revenue* as a matter of course, tlmy 
higgle over it, and hurgalii for as little as possible 
— as natives, in such eirenmstanees, know tot» 
well how to do'J.” 

He then returns to the extensive range of 
the Mahratta incursions: 

“They attack and destroy the country as 
far as the borders of Ahmadahad and the districts 
of Malwa, and spread their devastations through 
the provinces of the Dakhin to the environs of 
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Ujjain. They fall upon .-ntd plunder cara- 
vaas within ten or twelve hns »>f llu' linperial 
camp, and have even had the hardiii<Kui to attack 
the royal treasnr(*.” 

And he coneludes his aceonut of the result 
of Anruii(i/ah’s last [»laii (d suhjiij^ation, tlu* 
reduction of the fortresses in flu' (dials, thus 
significantly: “The sie'ces, alter all, ha<i h<> 
effect in sujipressln^ tlu* darin'f ot the M.-ihrattas 
(pp. S7d d7.”)). 

With such evidence, fendered by a servant 
of Aurungzih, before ns, was I wrong in saying 
that in resolving to engage in this unequal 
contest, he virtually signed the death-warrant, 
of his Empire f 

A similar inference, as to tlu* iatal eflecfc of 
the Emperor’s cardinal act of imiioliey in liis 
internal administration the o^imfiosition <>1 
the may be drawn from u passage in th<‘ 

protest against it whieh, when 1 fjnot<“<i the 
writer’s general argnmenf, I saiil f shouhl cite 
later. After describing in gUoving t<rins the 
complete politicfd toleration <tf Ahhar, Jehangir, 
smd Shah Jchan, and its happy <;onseqiieneos, 
he thus proeeeds 

“Such were the liemnolent inclinations of 
your ancestors. Wlulst they pursued these 
great and generous principles, whcu’csoever they 
directed their steps, coiwpicst and in’osperity 
went before them; and there they reduced 
many countries and fortresses to their ohedieuee. 
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During your lunjtsfy's reign, itniny !ia%*e been 
alienated from t he empire, and f url her Iuhh af 
territory must ?u-eessnri1y follow, Ntnei;’ devesfa- 
tion and rapine now ni!i% ‘ rsaUy pr* \ nil witlioiit 
rstraint.” TIjis evidtjttly refers fo fiu* later 
period of the reign, and pn>ves thnt deswurti. 
Sing could not have heeti, ns Ormo {Iu»ug!d, 
the author of this remarkable* doniment. It 
continues : — 

“Your Mibjerfs arc* trampled under ff*ol, 
and every province of your ejupirc- is iin}iovc‘r- 
ished ; depopninlion spreads, and dillieidties 
accumulate. When iudigs uci’ has reac hed the 
habitotion of the Sovi re ign, jmd iiis prine«*s, 
what can he the eonditiem of the nohles V As 
to the soldiery, they are itc nuirtnurs ; the 
merchants complaining, the Alahomc limiH dis- 
contented, the Hindoos destitnic, and nmlf itmies 
of people, wretched even to the want of their 
nightly meal, are beating their Inaids throughout 
the day in rage and dc spc i rdion *' {pp. ‘JiSJJ 

This respectable; diud leNlimouv, freun such 
opposite (juarters, <‘an leave* lit! It* thuiht tluit 
Aurungzih wtts the evil genius, and he and 
Sivaji the Joint - undenniners of the Mtcgul 
Empire. Aurungzih died in 1707. 
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Anothke w«i‘ of siU’C(‘sf»i<)iii was inevitable on 
the tleath of Aiming'/, ih. The character and 
positions of his sons, and his treatment of them, 
eoiul tilled to ensure it. 

The late Krnperor had always been very 
jealous and susjiieious of the eldest, sueeessiv(‘ly 
called Mohammed Moa/.’/,am, Shah Alum, and 
Bahadur Shah ; had ih graded, and for several 
years imprisonet! him ; but had afterwards 
restored liim to favour, and sent him to command 
in the Punjab. The second surviving son, Azam 
Shah, luul eountvd upon permanently supplant- 
ing his eld<*r lirother; and having been, while 
Baluulur Shah was under a cloud, treated as 
heir to the throne, took it very ill that liis elder 
brother should recover his prospect of the 
suc(;cssion. But towards the end of his reign 
the Emperor showi'd a marked affection and 
partiality for the child of his old age, Kam 
Bakhsh, and so encouraged him to expect to 
rule over at least a part of the Empire. Whether 
Aurungzib really, as was asserted, made a will, 
dividing his dominions between his three sons, 
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seems very doul.'Htti. Hut ttiou«l» the eldest 
professed, sineerdy or not , to l.t li* ve iimJ be 
ready to acquk'see in sneh an rirrntt-cjmn}, 
while he was not at .all ttisposed to forego liis 
cl?iim to the Iinperiiil throne, or to shirk the 
enforcement of it, if neec-.siirv Ity the sword, 
neither of the tditer rrtnees w*udd tu ar of a 
peaceful seillemenf ; thus a eunft ( ensued in 
which they both p* ridn'd, aJul Shah Ahuti, or 
Bahadur Shah, heeame sole and unelisputed 
Emperor. 

His character presents a eonsplete <-i)nir.'»st 
to that of his predeeesst.r. ami seems tf> h.tve 
much resembled that of Darn .Shukoh, Auruno- 
zib’s unfortunate eUiest l»rf<ther. I! is thus 
sketched by Khali Kiuiu : 

“For generosity, munincem i-, boundless 
good-nature, extenuation of fault s, utul forgive- 
ness of ofhau-es, very few mcm.arebs havn; l>een 
found equal t<» Baliadur Shalt and rspi-eiafly 
in the race of Tiinour. Hut thougli he innl no 
vice in his eharaeter, sneh eotuplaeeney and 
such negligence wert* exhibitetl in the piaiteetion 
of the State, and in the go\ t nuuenl ami manage- 
ment of the eouniry, that s.ireaslte people 
found the date of his aeeession in the worths 
ShaJi-i-be-kliabr — ‘ I leedless K ing.’ ' ’ 

There is probably ht'rt* a gotal deal of exag- 
geration, and possibly of inistameept ion. Ft*r, 
accustomed to his fathcr’.s strict and nietldle- 
some policy, public opinion was probably too 
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cxacliitjf. aifd hardly nmdr alhnvance not only 
for his ar< Jilin d liisinhta for swh a n'giine, 
from whic'ii h<‘ had snrfi rcil imieh, hut for a 
tlclihi'ralf anti ht urvoh nt attempt to heal the 
wounds of the laci rnltd Kmpiro by a forboaring 
and toUa’ant ptdicy. Auruugy.ib luwl been a 
mnni '/talot. Ihd Ibahadur, like* Dam, was not 
orthodttx, thougli he tlid not gt> sti far in hetero- 
doxy as his unele. He made a .v/im innovation 
in the ritual, and thereby oeeasionetl serious 
disturbanee; but, after mueh petitioning and 
discussion, ilu‘ Hmja ror gave way, and restored 
the old fiirmuln. His eiiii-f supporter and 
favourite minister, Munim Klian, was addicted 
to the *S*a/i mystiiasm, and wridc* a book whieh 
was held to be unsound. Another in<lieation of 
Bahadur’s liberal tendencies in religious matters 
is bis invitation to (lovand, the bikh guTU, 
and his admission of liim into bis si'rviee. 

Baiida’s revolt eomj»elled him to authorise 
strong measures against thi? Sikhs ; for their 
feroeilii'S wert* manifest, and their renewed and 
unprovoki'd relieilion was a real and serious 
jrolitieal danger, Bahailur, again, accepted the 
submission of the Uajputs ; and, had he lived 
longer, th<*y would jirobably have been sincerely 
ret?oiieiled, for a time at least, to the Imperial 
atithority. I cannot find tliat tlic edict for the 
imposition of tlie jizya was formally rescinded. 
But from its rc-cnaetment in a later reign, a.s 
well as from the nature of the case, there can, 
9 
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I think, he no <lf»u1>t that it rernaineci a dead 
letter under Baliadur, In Ondipnr if was 
fornuilly abolished, as appears from a treaty 
between the Emperor find the Hsnm, the text 
of which is given by Colonel Tod, ami one article 
of which is to the above effect. But his most 
rcmark;d)l(> and consi.h rable ineasun-s <»f con- 
ciliation were his eoneessions to the Mfdjrattas. 
To these I shall revert later, in fraeiu;; thi; 
development of the power of thsd pet*plr. But 
I may at once sjiy now, that these, Imwiver 
well meant, were ten* <-hfirfieieristH' of the 
designation of him fis “ Hecilh ss King. For 
they were (|uit(* inecaisislent, neit imlv nith tin 
authority of the Kiufaror, fis suprtnie in the 
Dekkan Brovinees, but- with the pt, tel usd in- 
tegrity of the Empire III tluil tpisiiter, find .i 
powerful stimulus to 5Ialir{d.ta fiiubitioii tii 
Hindostan. Tin* latter point, h«oveNer, at least, 
he possibly failed to appreeifdc, 

Zulfikar Kluvn, whom I hsive alrcfidy men- 
tioned, was one of Aurung/ib s most distin- 
guished and influentiul gem rals. He wjts, when 
that Emperor died, with A'/.am Sluih. And 
Khaft Khan says tliat he “ wfis very intimsite 
with Salm, or Shao, the grandson fiwl rigid, lieir 
of Sivaji, and had long la eii inlc*resled in ins 
affairs.” Sliao was in tlie taistody of Axam 
Shah, and Zulfikar persnmled Azam to release 
him, probably hoping tliat Shao’,s iidlueiufe with 
the Mahrattas might be exerted in Azam’s 
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favour in his forlhconiing contest for I he 
throne. Shno lost no time in musterin^^^ snp- 
porlers anHun^ liis iril)esmcn, nnd was soon 
re-esiahlishe<l as Kaja, and at the head of a 
considet':d>!c army. Zidfikar, mnv in tlic s<“rviee 
of I ho vioinr, lialuujnr Shah, and Sid)a{{ar oi 
tho J)okkan, still favoure<l him, and haekod his 
appli<’:t!ion io the easy-ffoing Kmperor for “a 
lirman oonroning on Sahu the .sitr-drshiNnki^ 
and fiio chouf of the six xuhns of the Dakhin,' on 
condilioai <d' “ restoring ]n*osperily to the ruined 
land.’’ Bui. wliile Sahu luul t)een seeliuled in 
lh<- liuporial ('ourt, Tara. Bai, as I have ladaled, 
had vigonmsly tuaintained the Mahrattn. War 
of Indopondoiuar afl(‘r the death of her luiKhand, 
Bam Baja, and on l)eludf of l>er younjL? son, 
tlK‘ Ihija of Kolapore. She now also, favoured 
l)y Munini Kluin, tlu- Khan IChana.u anti Zul- 
likar's ri\al, petitioned for a lirman, ii» the 
name <»f lier son, granting the sur-defihnvuki 
over ilie same mbas, and on the same i>lcdge 
to abandon war and restore order in tlic country. 
“Th<‘ King,” says Khali Khan, “ in his extreme 
gotal-nature, had resolved in his heart that he 
would iit»l rejettt the petition of any one.” Jle 
was sorely perplexed by the counter-ai)i>liea- 
titens, but tltadded to grant both petitions. 
But Slum, st>{>ported by Zullikar, anti liis Ijctter 
title, prevailed in the end, as the importance 

> 'I hi'i ui w iinpojit was onc-tenth of the revenue, levied from 
the lyots (lin-irtly. 
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of r.'i|wlly ♦lidnK fl. aw! Mtmiw Khan 

sotm after 

Sliclt was ill*’ hyali •<! ♦»! {hr p*‘r- 

sisU’iit !»!’* {(’iisiott *if ihf SlafimHas t<i k*vy 
both chmit mui sur-tfr.' h/puti in |Ju- Ihkkan, 
whk’h at a later p**rht(l was t sfrnilt f! t«* the 
otlier pru\ tiK’*'s nf {lir Kui[>i!'' fjy an < 
grant fniin Mfihaimwnl .Shah. 

On tlio \v!t«4r, I but tiunk that 

Bahadur's I'liara* ! rr .'tw! palti’y havi- been mis- 
imtiersto*!*! ; and ifiat, howt-vi r inh riw* to hb 
father in aliruli<tn b» Ihisiih-ss. }irnm<*ss of 
purpose, aiul aw* -uispiriu'-; anil tlwugh 

uti<pM'.s(i«nial>Iy lavish to a aial dangerous 

extent, he was yet a Eriw*** «if nt» iw an cripaeUy, 
who hud a delinile awl tanevJihid *lesign of 
treading lawk his way to tlw earlier anil better 
path of Mogul rule ; awl wh«», hu*l lu’ Jiveil to 
carry it out, wight, even nwler tlie tlinieult 
and disastrous eireinnstam c s of ilte iinw, have 
aeconiplished wueh impi’*tvewent, and given a 
|| new lease of lif<* to the nHnibuwi Empire. But 

he was an eld«*rly wan wlun In* eanu- f*> the 
throne. And in 1712, in Ids seven! ieth (lunar) 
year, lie died rather .sudilenly. He was the 
last Emperor of whom anything favourable 
can be said. Henceforth, the rajdd and complete 
abasement and practical dissolution of the 
Empire arc typified in the iri<*a|Mieity and 
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i The war <'1' .siit'C(‘ssi<m uhich luul m 

"naluHliirX i'nvctur had ;i counlcrparl on liis 
; d©ith. II' JoTl four sous, who as])i!<-(l to l!io 

I throiMi; null all raised I’orci'S lo sn}>|)oii their 

rcsjX'Ci iv'«‘ I i I'i t rusious. ’^Fiio t'lde.sl, A'/iuui-sh 
^ Shan, was al tacked hy a eoufeileraey ol the thre<' 

[ youu'ier. .lahaudai' Shah, .lahau Shall, and 

! Kaft’u Shalt, and disappeared in t he nti hf ; how 

; he met his dratli is uneertain. 'Plu' vietors 

I soon Ml out amon^ thianselves; .lahan Shah 

- and KiilVn Shan suetsssively \vt:r<‘ killed in 

; battle, and Jahandar Shah remaimal l'hnp(‘ror. 

But. on his <leath, after eleven inontlis, an 
i order,” says Khali Khan, “ was math* that the 

I’eijrn of Jahandar Shah shonld lie considered 
j an adverse jMissesston,” and that his sneeessor s 

I aeeession should Ixr antetlated so as l.o ii'ooro 

i the repnfisl interregnum. It deservetl to be 

reprtihated ami eonsijrncil to politieal oblivion. 
For .luhnndar Shah was an utterly <lenenenilc 
representat i ve of lliehousctjl Timour, Baber, and 
Akbar. FrivuUms, prolligaU*, cruel, and cowardly, 
servilely devoted to a favourite lady, Jhal Kun- 

war, whose relatives he promoted wholesale to 

f '■ m 
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high honours, to the disgust of the old nobles ■ 
and able and expericiic-ed servants of the State; 
he soon became gcm rally odious and dcspitjable. , 
Thus he could count on little support in case 
of a rebellion. And with this he was at once 
threatened by Far^ddisir, a son of A'/.imu-slj Shan, 
the vanished brother wh«»m he had supplanted. 

Assisted by two reniarkatde and valiant 
brothers, Husain Ali, bis father's dt-puty in the 
Subadari of Patna, and Ahdullali Khan, Subadar 
of Allahabad, Faroklisir <'laijnetl to sueeecd his 
father, whom he had proc-Iaituod Fiii|>< ror on 
Bahadur’s death. As the armies of the rivals 
approached each oMu r, some magnates deserted 
openly to the pretender. Olliers. no1af>ly Kilieh 
Khan (the future Nizam-ul-Jlulk), are said to 
have come to a privaU* understanding with 
Farokhsir; and so general was the disaffection I 

that Khali Khan goes so far as to say that | 

“the victory of Farrukh Siyar heeaua- the hope 
of every man in the army, great and small.” 

Thus, though the latter's fore<' was less than 
a third of the Kmpi-ror's, Iht^ emmlusion was 
almost a foregone oru; from the first. But 
the unworthy successor of a line of heroes 
sealed his fate by fleeing iguomiiiioitsly in the 
heat of the battle on Lai Kuuwar’s elephant. ; 
He betook himself to Zulfikur Khan’s father, who 
gave him up to the tender titereies of the victor; 
and he was strangled in the fort of Belhi by the 
recently introduced Turkish bow-string. 
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TOK lairKHOH FAIJOKHSIfi 

Faeokhsiu'h is tl»rt»u<'hout :tu 

jukI oiH*. ill (iisotln'r Iiujxiiiil 

lnit!;«<!y. Its jtspfrt is that <»f fr«*qti<!nt 

aticiTipts <»f tlu- Kiitprrtn* t<» asstrt, his inde- 
pt'rult‘tu’<% ainh th<‘ uttifr hand, <>i the* vosohitt*. 
dcUTiuinatitm of (ho two Soia<l hrollitrs, to 
whom h(’ owt'd his oxaltatioii, to rotuiii the 
C'fft’ctivo maisaoruH'ut of his jiffitirs. 

Ih'iu’o a scrii's of v-^itiloid orisos, wlik’h at last 
result in h’arttkh sir's di’posilioii, followod hy his 
murder. 

But, it! view of later ('vents, and of some 
sigriifteant ('ireiunstances during this reign, it is 
not easy to tlotfrinine wliat sveri* the uetual 
aims of the Hr iuds. VViiet lu'r iliey wertJ sincerely 
loyal to their muster at first, and estranged 
from him in (’onsttpienet' of undeserved sus- 
pieious and treachery <»n his part, and rightfully 
Jealous of altt'inpts to sluike his eonfidcnce in 
them, and to remove and ruin them, from fear 
that they might prove not only intolerably 
overbearing, but disloyal j or whether, from the 
first, they sought to reduce the Emperor to a 
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mere figiirc-hcud, and iTK)n(»poli.s(; power in Ins 
name, as Mahadaji Sindia did in laltr days; 
or whether, again, they eontemplatcfi-- as they 
were after his death suspected of doing the 
actual subversion of the fitiperiid Itouse, and 
the erection of a new inonarehy on a non-Mogn! 
and cpiasi-nationalist basis, seems t<j me by no 
means clear. But w!ial< ver their originrd tie- 
signs, as the contest proeeedtsl f h<‘y et'rt.ainly 
formed associations which tendetl in the m cond, 
if not even the third, direction; though this 
may have been in th(‘ first insttmet' invohnuary, 
and adopted simply in ortler to sfrengthtai their 
hands, and confirm their grasp of p»»wcr, as 
chief ministers of the (Jreal Mt>gul. 

Hence, in ortler to appreeitite their later 
position, and the det^per ami imwe than personal 
aspects of the revolution in which th<‘y ami 
their schemes •- pcrishcti, it is necessary to 
sketch the vicissitudes of tlieir umsasy relations 
with the Emi)c;ror, and the nnti-Mogrd ami 
quasi-nationalist, if not Ilimhioising, policy to 
which, by choice or in self-dcfcmag they were 
gradually commitlt'd. 

Many circurnstanees eomhined to promote 
the prominence ami commanding inltuenee of 
Abdullah and Husain Ali at tlie opening of the 
new reign. They had hetai Farokhsir’s cjirHcst 
and staunchest supporters in his contest for 
the throne. It was an impetuous charge of 
Husain’s troops which had intirnidaled Jahandar, 


sornn.s of tiik hfjai>s’ 

and dvivcti \mn t<» !;4n<'5('iM!''r! ^ nJai fatal Jliiild, 
And Uh' <;raiilii«!. fd tin- jh'W r..r Fail 

been Icstirjcd hy Im iMslowtni? fn AlKluUah 
the omee of Vi/.tfiN or tdiic f M'umUr. and thiil 
of Bukhshn or % ‘;r;ii;dl,v ('pr;a!,;ia<J-r-iu4‘|.U‘f.^on 
HuKilin, Tims tiny hvh\ list- e.asddmd eivil 
and military auHa.rii > miihr On* Hm{HT«ir. 
Bill Hh'So ftlijeial Minrrrs of sl rs nyth w<rf roin- 
foiwd hy |Ha-soaa! qiadili. - and a <li.stin,Hnishe*l 
and truHly miliian r/oa/-/'- They were holh 
men of i^i'ral ahihly. n s. diil ion, and npjirtivetl 
valour. And Muir tribal kiuMiun had ^’O h»Kh 
a tradiliiund repulatioii tor warlike gullantty, 
that they had aetjuired a eonventional elaim 
to lead the van in bat Me. 'I hongh rejmtfHi 
Seiads, or tieseentlanfs e>f the Fro|)lieis. they 
had, for <-enttuies, been estahlislieti in India, 
and Kwarmed lu Mu* Ihmb, in the dmtrkt of 
Muxaffarnagar (from the t,welvt‘ villages whieit 
they hehl there their name Barhn is hy some 
authorities said t«» have lam derived). Akbiir 
had gladly lastetved tme of their le:iding warriors 
into his servhs-, and emrd<»yed him and his 
kinsmen in his eampuigns. And members of 
the tribe or elan (as I may venitirc? to eal » ) 
had later ligured in the Imperial sitrviec. But, 
on the other Imml, it mmst be rememteed, 
with reference to t he lat<-r eonduet and probable 
designs of Abilnllah and Husain, that the Seta s 
of Barha, though of alleged exotic origin, were 
old inhabitants of India, and prided themselves 
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on being Hindostanees. As such, their sym- 
pathies would naturally be with the natives, 
rather than with the Mogul conquering class 
of foreigners. And although they were Mussul- 
mans, they were also Shias, another cause of 
estrangement between them and the Moguls, 
who were mostly Soonees, and a strong ground 
for aversion to Aurungzib’s reactionary and 
persecuting policy, and for rallying what I may 
nail nationalist sentiment to their side under 
the banner of toleration and political equality, 
as established by Akbar. 

The significance and importance of these 
last circumstances will be more evident when 
I reach the reign of Mohammad Shah. And I 
will next sketch the course of the misunder- 
standing and simultates between the King and 
the king-makers down to its tragic close. 

According to Khali Khan, the fans et origo 
mali was attributable to the personal defici- 
encies of the Emperor himself. His relation 
to the Seiad brothers much resembled that of 
Akbar, on his accession, to Bairam and other 
chief officers engaged in the reconquest of the 
Empire. How Akbar, the young but sagacious 
hero, gradually emancipated himself, and vin- 
dicated his right to personal and independent 
rule, I have shown in a former course of lectures. 
But Farokhsir was in character the reverse of 
Akbar. He was not only, like his illustrious pre- 
decessor, young at his accession, but, according 
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to Khafi Khan, “he was in< riritcrd in busi- 
ness and to affairs of State: . . . 

entirely tlepcnaeni on the opinions of oila rs, 
for he had no resolution or dist ri fion. The 
timidity of his (harnetrr conlrasteti with the 
vigour of the race of Tlmcnr, and he was not 
can lions in listening to the words of artful men. 
From the h‘*!*ioiit!iic of his reign he brought his 
troubles on himself.” 

The I rti f lifuIiH'ss of this g<'ie'r:i1 eliataittr 
will be too evi<l- of ns I proceed. But the 
last retnnrk re<piir< s ijuiiliheation. His initial 
mistake, the author goes on to say, was hii 
appohdnient of Abdullah as ffosir. But it 
may be doubted how far lie could liavc safely 
(lone (.Iherwise, wtlhoni produ<-Iog, if not an 
open rupture, a dangerous slaekenir»g of xeal 
on Ins iHhiilf on the part, of llte Seiad brothers. 

It is ob\‘ituis, ho\\e\ <'r. that the appointment 
was regarded with grt'al jt alousy by the leading 
Moguls; and that tlie Faop«tor was plied with 
asskluous attempts to shak(‘ his eonlklenee m 
his (’hief Minister, and to induce him to remove 
and disgrace him. 

In these Kilieh Khan, now (jrealed Ni'/am- 
ul-Mulk, took no part. He was sent as Subadai 
of the Dekkun, and I sliall have later to notice 
his dealings with the Mahrattas on this first 
occasion of liis Vieeroyalty there. 

The most active agent in this anti-ministenal 
intrigue was a favourite and confidant of the 
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Emperor — ^Mir Junila; and, not, oonfcnl with 
insinuation.s, he matched hi.s influence in an 
irregular way against, Abdullah’s niinisterial 
responsibility, and so inflamc<l tlic Kn!j)C‘rors 
Jealousy of those who nbjcch-d !o (his in-fgular 
interference. The Scinds “ desired ( hut no 
mansahfi or pruiuoiious (»r aji|uiini tiM nis to oflice 
should be made without eonsuUiug them.” 
This desire, in the ease of Hu* Prime Mjuis(er 
at least, seems to have b<*eu not unreasmtable. 
But th<! Emperor h<‘edlessly sanelioited Ids 
favouriie's us<; of his name in tlje exeridse of 
patronage. “This [iraei ieo," says Khali Kljan, 
“was (toiiirary t<» all the rules of the Wazifs 
ollice ; it weakened (he authority of (he Seiads, 
and was tlu* cause of gr«‘a( nnitoyaitee (o ilu; two 
brothers.” 

On the other hand, Abdu'lafj hml uuule 
llatan (‘hand, a Hindoo grain derdcr. his dm'tin, 
procured him the tillt* of Haja, and “ o pos-.-d 
in him aidhorily in ai! goverum' ul amt ndids- 
terial matters.” Thus on both siiles there was 
provocation; ami a serious ijuarrel if not a 
coup de main for I h«‘ arrest, »)f the Ministia' - 
was only uveri.ed by (be intervention of the 
Emperor’s mother- 

Mutual suspicion am! animosity were in- 
creased by Husain’s request to assume the 
Subadari of the Dekkan, but to exercise the 
office through a deputy. He fearctl to leave Ids 
brother exposed to enmity at Court, and espeei- 
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ally to Mir Jiimla’s insitiious influence. Ilut, 
at his instigation, the Hnipei-or flntly refused 
to appoint Husain to this bujiorijuit charge, 
unless he would under! ake it in pt rsoii, Husain 
Ali,” says Khali Khan, “ ndused to go to (he 
Diikhiu, and leave his hroiher j alone at Fourtj. 
A strong altemition arose, and matters went so 
far that both biiifhers refrained from going to 
Court and waiting Uinm the ismperor ; they 
even meclittited the lev>nig of soldiers and 
throwing up lines of drfniri’ round their resid- 
ence.” This imi»lies that liu-ir aseemlaney was 
not due to superior fon**- alone, atui tliat tfiey 
luid real reason to fear, rather than to initiate, 
resort to violence. 

The Emperor was sttrely j)erplex<‘d, and his 
well-affecitHl advisers were nuu'h <iivi<le<l in 
opijiion as to the solution of the dilenuna. 
But ;d last his nadher Imtugiii about, a. r<*con- 
ciliatiou. The Seiads wen- allowed to insure 
their safety by (dauting tln-ir followers in the 
fort. And then; they formally a|)ologise(! to 
the Emperor, earnestly assured him <d' their 
loyally, and «lepreeated Ids lish-ning to ilieir 
cahininiabtrs. Ibisuin agreed to proceed in 
person to take up his g«»vernment in I la- l)<*kkun, 
and Mir Jumla was to b<; seid, in a siinilur 
capacity, to Patna. But, la-fore Husain de- 
parted, lie signiheantly Ibrewarfu-d Ids Sovereign : 
“If in rny absenee you recall Mir .fumla ' 
or if my brother again receives similar treatment, 
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you may rely upon my being Ih ic in eour,se 
of twenty days.” The broflurs also exaelcd 
the power of npp<aniing eommnndants of forts 
and other ofTieors iiwlepc-ndetilly of the royal 
nomination. Thus the crisis had greafly in- 
creased their power, at the exj>ense of the Im- 
perial prerogid ivc. 

But frotn his ignominious position the weak 
and rash monareln iioped to < niam‘ip;il<‘ hiinself 
by an act of polilh’al frea<’hery. Daml Khan 
was Subadar of Ahmcd.sbafi, or (luzerat. 
Farokhsir tnmsfernsl him to Kandeish ; secretly 
stimulating him to resist Husain, and promis- 
ing him, if successful, the rev< rsiou of flits:! iu’s 
vieeroyalty of thc" whole Dekkan. Daud acted 
on his private instriui ions. But Husain was 
not to be trifled with. He iliseoveretl the 
secret; brought l)au<I Khan to action; and 
the tr<-aelu‘rous Snl>-\'ieeroy was slain. The 
Emperor hypocritically lamented his fate to 
Abdullah : “ It was a pity such a n nowneil 
and noble chief bad been killed.” The Minister, 
with grim suggest iveauss, replied: “If my 
brother had been slain,- it wouhl have given 
your Majesty satisfaction.” 

Another dangerous erisis was oeensioned hy 
the return of Mir Jumla to the eajiital. His 
pretext was a f'maneial embarrassment and in- 
ability to pay his troops. But as thty swsirmed 
after him and threatened serious disturbance 
at Delhi, Mir Jumla's proceeding was suspected 
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to be a rmef prolimiiuiry to another attempt to 
arrest Abdullalu Again he pre|>arccl to defend 
himself against the eovert scheme of violence. 
“The offictrs,” says Khali Khan, “of Seiad 
Abdullah, with suitable, forces, ready accoutred 
and mounled t>n elej)hants and horses, held 
thcmselv(*s rea<ly for a conflict.” This, how- 
ever, was a.vert(‘d by Mir Junila’s being formally 
censun'd for quitting his government without 
leave, and being I ranslaled to the Punjab. But 
a strong suspi<‘ion prevailed that the Fanpea-or 
was still playing false, and would presently 
recall the Seiad’s <‘nemy for his own sinister 
{)urpose. Abdullah, on his side, strengthened 
himself by a new contingent of his Barha 
(rlansmcn. 

Hitherto — though involving an extremely 
itjiportanf political question, how far the Em- 
peror, iiicapabhi as he was, was to be a free 
agent ?— the aspect of the growing quarrel has 
been simply personal. The Emperor has been 
instigated to mistrust the fid<‘lity of his powerful 
ministers, has favoured their adversaries, and 
committed himself to sinister plotting against 
one at least of the hrothca-s. And though they 
continue to serve him, they utterly mistrust 
him ; and the Vizier thinks it necessary to raise 
recruits for the maintenance of his authority, 
and ev<‘n, as he assumes, for his personal security. 
But the next moves in this intricate game imply 
that issues deeper, more general, and more 
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vital to the character, if not the esislcufe, of the 
Mogul Empire were imf>en(;iii*f, if not already 
involved, in the person:il rivalries and disseiisiens, 

I mentioned that Abdullah had appoini(‘d 
as his dewan Ratan Charid, a Hindoo grain | 
dealer, and, besides making liim a titular Raja, | 
had, in Khafi Khan’s words, “ reposed in him | 
aulhoriiy in all governim'nt and rninislc'rial I 
matters.” This included pni ronage ; and under | 

Ratan Chand’s auspiet'.s AtirungvJb’s re.u-tiou- | 

ary policy had been < xieiisively re\ersrd, and | 
Hindoos and other iialiv<‘s IumI beetr largely I 
promoted and beneheed. Wbeiher from the | 
jealous desire to restore Mogul asecmlaney, or i 
to disca'cdit. and impugn Abdullah’s conduct of \ 
affairs, and to wealo n his influence over the I 
community, two measures were now adopted, | 
which tended to complicati* the pcr.sonaI an- I 
tngouism, and incline tlie Sciads to bueome the 
opponents of Mogul ascendancy, and the ad- 
herents— -with wlialever ulterior \ irws <if Ak- 
bar’s c.oitipreh<iisi\<* policy of enlisting nattve 
support in all (iuurter.s. 

The was onh red to bc^ rcimpo.st'd or re- 
inforced, and tlu; mamubti, jti*ihircH\ ami other 
recent aecjiiisitions of Himloos and oilier prot^*g<!‘s 
of the Hindoo dewan to be reduced or etmflscatcd. 

I need not dwell on the signilieaiwc* and dangerous ; 
tendency of the former st<*p. As to tlic latter, 
Khali Khan (who, as a bigoted Mussulman, i 
though a candid historian, seems to approve 
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j it. yet says : “ 'Fhi.s was very distasteful to 

i Ratal! Chand aud other revenue oilieials. They 

I addre.ssed theuiselves to . . . Abdullah, and he 

I was opposed to tiie issue of the order. AH the 

; Hindus were ^really enra^<-d lieeausc of the 

I order for colleeting i\w jizija, and of the advice 

^ about the cnltin/^ down of the mariHuhsy 

^ These nieasur<>s would thus naturally tend 

, to promote a <*oinbin:it ion lietween tlie Sciads 

i and the native's aj^ainst the Mo|]ful domina- 

tion; and tlie niort* so as, though Mussulmans, 
tlic Seiads wen* n<»t <mly Hindostanees, but 
prided t hemselves on Iieing so ; and would be 
the less inelined to aetpiii'see in the view that an 
Fanpin* re-(tstablished by Akbar with the aid 
of Indian allies, ent itled the descendants of the 
original eiaupierors of Haber’s time, or the Soonee 
immigrants from Higher Asia, to treat the 
natives as a eonipiered, inferior, and non- 
I privileged race, 

I While siieh was the tendency of the policy 

i sanctioned hy Farokhsir in Hiudostan, his treat- 

1 meat of his Viceroy in the Dckkan produced 

? the same effect. Husain Ali at first made a 

f vigorous effort to establish the Imperial authority 

I there, to eocree the Mahrattas, and settle the 

4 country. But he experienced unexpectedly for- 

I midabic resistance, and his arms sustained 

! several reverses; and he presently ascertained 

I that the enemy were emboldened by the secret 

? incitement of the Emperor himself. Farokhsir 

: 10 
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was, in fact, playing the same treacherous game 
to which he had resorted in the case of Baud 
Khan. Khafi Khan says: “The fact of the 
disagreement between the Erni)cror and the 
Saiyids was well known from the firmans and 
orders which had been sent secretly to Raja 
Sahu, the dewans and the chief zamindarH of the 
Karnatik [Le. Bala Ghat], flcsiring them' not 
to obey Tliisam Ali Khan. They had accordingly 
showed resistance, and no si'ltlcuu'nl. of Bija- 
pur and Haidarabad had been effected.” But 
again, as I said in Baud’s case, TTiisnin was not 
a man to be trifled with, and thus thwarted, 
with iiupunify. He now changed his tactics; 
negotiated with the Mahrattas, and concluded 
with them a most important con ij iron iis(‘, which 
practically recognised them as co-partners in 
the revenue of the Iipperial provinces, and, as a 
corollary, in political power there. As befcare^ 
when Bahadur Shah had made such important 
concessions to the Mahrattas, the arrangement 
was made ostensibly as a treaty of peace, with 
an enemy too powerful, as cxperiitncc had 
shown, to be conquered. Raja Shao was to 
receive one quarter of the land revenue col- 
lections, and the Government lands. More- 
over, 10 per cent, from the ryots as sur-deshmuki. 
But besides this he was to share the abxeaks, 
or additional cesses. These altogether would 
amount to nearly half the total Government 
revenue. Transit dues, or road duties, as they 
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[ were called, were not to be levied. But this 

prohibition was futile, as the Mahratta col- 
lectors were too active and too strong to be 
; resisted. 

And the sting and humiliating circumstance 
of the arrangement was that the dues were not 
i|r to be paid to the llaja by the Malionujtan 

Government, but levied actively and haughtily 
by a body of Mahratta officials, wliilc Balaji 
Washwanath and Jamnaji (the Baja’s repre- 
sentatives), “ with a suitable escort,” were form- 
ally installed at Auningabad, the Imperial 
capital of the Dckkan, as deputies of the llaja, 
“so that all civil and revenue matters might 
be settled through them.” Thus the Mahratta 
plan of establishing virtually an anti-polity 
within the limits of the Mogul Empire was 
realised, and exhibited in a most glaring and 
provoking form. But this was not all. This 
so-called pacification amounted actually to an 
alliance between the Seiad and the essentially 
j anti-Mogul community. Husain then, in Khafi 

I Khan’s words, “made no delay in writing for 

I a royal firman confirmatory of this document 

% [i.e. of the sanad containing the conditions of 

peace, which he had sent to Sahu, the Raja of 
Satara]. Several well-wishers of the State urged 
that it was not well to admit the vile enemy to 
be overbearing 'partners in matters of reoenue 
and governmentJ’ This was, in itself, true 
< enough. But it was the outcome of the 
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Emperor’s intrigue, suicidal equally in a personal 
and political sense. But ignoring this fact, and 
the danger of confirmiTig his formidable lieutenant 
in his new friendship with the aspiring Hindoos, 
he “ rejected the treaty.” 

Thus his Viceroy and the Mahratta Raja 
had a common grievance against him ; and 
Husain AH, like his brother at Delhi, was the 
more inclined to sympalhisi' and eom})ine with 
the Hindoos against Mogul as(;endaney. The 
Emperor, on the othesr hand, was not tmconscious 
of his perilous position. And this was impressed 
upon Iiim by a new favourite, a Kashmirian 
of low origin and “ disr('|)utablc character.” 
Jealous of the Sciads, he inst igated his Sov(;reign 
to compass their overthrow with the aid of three 
powerful men — Nizanv-ul-Mulk, Surbuland Khan, 
Governor of Patna, and Raja A jit Sing, the 
Rajput Viceroy of Ahmedabad. But Abdullah 
—vigilant and well-inform(tl — won over the 
Raja to his interest. “ Nizam-ul-Mulk and 
Surbuland Khan,” says Khafi Khan, “ were at 
first led to expect the appointments of wazir 
and mirbakfishi,'*’ Lc. the former was to succeed 
Abdullah as Prime Minister, and the latter 
Husain, as Commander - in - Chief. But they 
found that the fatuous Emperor was bent on 
appointing his miserable favourite to the former 
office. Whereupon, in great indignation and 
despair of such a Sovereign, they renounced 
the commission, and left him to his fate. Kliah. 
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Khan says : “ They were heart-broken, but 

they were not disposed to obey and submit to 
Itikad Khan ” i.e. the favourite. In other 
words, they were ripe for desertion, if not for 
active rebellion. 

Nizam - ul - Mulk was the more indignant, 
because not only had he lost his Government 
of Muradabad, and as yet received no other, 
but the dcs[)ised and hated favourite had been 
appointed his (I presume non-resident) successor 
there, and Nizam-ul-Mulk’s jftgir there had been 
conferred on him. I’his was adding insult to 
injury. So, like Achilles, when Agamemnon 
deprived him of Briscis, he chewed the cud of 
bitter resentment, and passively awaited the 
gath(‘ring of the imjiending storm. 

The Emperor, meanwhile, on occasion of a 
great festival, collected nearly 70,000 soldiers 
at the capital. While Abdullah, fearing a coup 
de main against himself, issued an order for 
enlisting 20,000 men, of all tribes. Hitheirto 
he had relied almost entirely on his Barha 
clientdlc. But this looks as if he was extending 
his connexion among the natives generally ; 
in otlier words, throwing himself more on Indian 
support, as opposed to the Mogul party and 
their countrymen from Central Asia. 

Once more, however, though a violent crisis 
was generally anticipated, a hollow reconcilia- 
tion was patched up. The vacillating and timid 
Emperor visited the Minister, disclaimed all 
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hostile intentions, and sent Ikhlas Khan, “ an 
old, and devoted friend of the two brothers,” 
to reassure Husain Ali. Husain was mueh 
perplexed at the contradictory acciounts trans- 
mitted to him successively of the relations of 
his brother with the Emperor. But receiving 
pressing and repeated letters from Abdullah, 
ui’ging him to return to Delhi at once, he 
mobilised a strong army, including 16,000 
Mahrattas, under one of the Baja’s best generals, 
who was also, under the late arrangement, 
Mahralta Subadar of KaruU'ish, and marched 
nortliward. Ikhlas Khan ddiverc'd his con- 
ciliatory message cn route, and IBisain was 
otherwise informed ollicially that it, was peace. 
Thereupon he publicly proft'ssed loyal intentions, 
if the Emperor “ will deal with ns kindly and 
without malice.” But this qualified intimation 
of lidelity to the throne was <pii<'kly exchanged 
for a very different attitude on receipt of infor- 
mation from “ trustworthy and confidential 
correspondents,” wlio assured him that the 
general impression was that “the Emperor’s 
proceedings were merely devi<;es and snares that 
he was weaving to catch fools.” Whatever 
had been Husain’s rtail designs hitherto, he 
seems now to have made up his mind to dethrone 
the Emperor, or reduce him to a puppet. For 
he learned that Abdullah had gained over the 
very men whom the Emperor had hoped to 
employ as his champions. Surbuland had been 
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appointed Subadar of Cabul through the 
Minister’s influence, who had also “furnished 
him with money, elephants, and horses ” ; and 
Nizam-ul-Mulk had received from Abdullah the 
promise of the Suhadari of Malwa; and other 
“ waiters on providence ” bad also been won 
over to the Sciad’s interest. Ajit Sing, Rana 
of Oudipur, on whom the Emperor had relied 
to take part against them, and whose tlaughter 
Farokhsir liad married, had now, in spite of 
this connexion, “ become a firm ally of the 
Minister.” So much so, indeed, that the 
Emperor resolved to arrest him, but was 
foiled by Ajit’s betahing himself to Abdullah’s 
quarters. 

Thus on approaching Delhi, Husain assumed 
an openly rebellious attitude, “ by ordering his 
drums to be beaten loudly in defiance; for it 
is contrary to all rule for [a subject’s] drums to 
be beaten near the residence of the Emperor.” 
These arc Khafi Khan’s words ; and he adds 
that Hnsain repeatedly said that he no longer 
reckoned himself among the servants of the 
monarch : “I will maintain the honour of my 
race:' This rather ambiguous expression seems 
to me to imply more than simple rebellion against 
the actual Sovereign. Representative and leader 
of a race of Indian warriors, traditionally famed 
for valour, he repudiates allegiance to the de- 
generate and faithless representative of foreign 
domination and Mogul ascendancy. 
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And this interpretation seems to agree with 
the view taken of Husain’s attitude by the 
Emperor’s advisers. They urged him to open 
war, “particularly,” says Khafi Khan, “the 
Mughals, who knew all about the matter.” This 
also ambiguous phrase probably means that 
they plainly saw that more than a personal 
quarrel was on the tapis, and that what I may 
venture to call a quasi-nationalist movement 
against the foreign dynasty, and the ascendancy 
of its foreign supporters, was threatened. 

Farokhsir, however, remained passive, until 
Abdullah in a public audience veidt'd his own 
and his brother’.s grievances, and — as a con- 
dition of peace and n'eoneilintion — demanded 
the removal of obnoxious persons, the appoint- 
ment of officials generally, and the custody of 
the fortress by men of his and his brother’s 
choice. Unable to resist, the Emperor granted 
these abject terms. Another bitter and mutually 
provocative interview followed, which ended in 
the Emperor’s abruptly retiring to the zenana^ 
Outside the palace there was much commotion. 
And eventually a party, sup])orled by a brother 
of the Seiads, invaded the palace, discovered, 
seized, and blinded the unfortimate Sovereign, 
and consigned him to the same small, close 
chamber in which his predecessor, Jahandar 
Shah, had been strangled. And soon after, on 
his attempting to escape, he suffered the same 
fate. 
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The power of the Seiacl brothers was now 
completely predominant at Delhi. The palace 
was occupied by their agents, and guarded by 
their soldiers. Their troops, and those of their 
confederates, Ajit Sing, the Rajput Rana of 
Oudipur, the Mahratta contingent contributed 
by the Raja of Satara, and other native forces 
co-operated with their stout Barba clansmen. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, the most powerful of the Mogul 
party, and other influential men of the same 
class, who had been alienated by Farokhsir’s 
devotion to his disreputable favourite, and had 
been courted by Abdullah, at least passively 
supported them ; other would-be adherents of 
the fallen Emperor had been pai’silysed })y his 
timidity and surrender of himself and his strong- 
hold to the plausible demands of the Sciads, 
that they meant to obey him when assured of 
their own safety ; and no organised resistance 
to them was, for the time, feasible. Thus, 
without opposition, they selected a grandson of 
Bahadur Shah, and proclaimed him Emperor. 
Whatever their ulterior designs, it was evident 
from their treatment of him, and of those who 
quickly succeeded him, that for the present 
their intention was to rule through the medium 
of an Imperial puppet. Thus Khafi Khan says 
of Kafi’u-din, the one now chosen : “ This 
monarch had not the slightest control in matters 
of government.” And when he shortly died, 
from consumption, and they replaced him by his 
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elder brother, Kafia-u-Doula, the latter also 
soon died from dysciiLcry ; and the king- 
makers replaced him by Mohammad Shah, son 
of Jahan Shall, and grandson of Aurungzil) — a 
young prince of eighteen years of age. Feeble 
health might have afforded a jnxttcxt for secluding 
the two moribund Ih’inces. But the plan was 
pursued in this ease without any such excuse. 
Khafi Khan thus dcsc:ribcs the treatment of 
Mohammad Shah : “ All the olficers and stTvnnts 
around the Emperor were, as before, the servants 
of Saiyid Abdullah. When t.hc young Em- 
peror went out for a ride, he was surrounded, 
as with a halo, by numbers of the Saiyid’s ad- 
herents ; and when occasionally he went out 
hunting, or for an (xcursion into the country, 
they went with him, and lirouglil him back.” 
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THE EMPEROR MOHAMMAD SHAH. 
PROGRESS OF THE ANTI -MOGUL 
REACTION 


Win 1/1': the Barha praetorians thus sequestered 
the Emperor from free intercourse with his 
subjects, the civil administration evinced the 
ascendancy of the Ilindooising Seiad in a manner 
equally obnoxious to the Mogul temper. “ Ratan 
Chand,” continues Khafi Khan, “ held firm his 
position. His authority extended over all civil, 
revenue, and legal matters, even to the appoint- 
ment of hazis in the cities and other judicial 
offices. All the other Government officials were 
put in the background, and no one would under- 
take any business but under a document with 
his seal.” 

Imperialist sentiment and the pride of the 
Mogul race were further outraged by other 
circumstances. The magnificence of the Great 
Mogul’s Court had been proverbial; and its 
hoarded treasures and works of art were of 
world-wide celebrity, and had increased its 
prestige. But it was now reported that the 
rude and uncourtly Seiad Chieftains had taken 

XSS 
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“ possession of, and selected for themselves, 
whatever they pleased of the royal treasure, 
Jewels, works of art, elephants, and horses.” And, 
worse and more insulting still, Abdullah was 
said to have appropriated to himself some of the 
late Emperor’s most beautiful inmates of the 
zenana. 

The same greedy and reckless disposition 
to strip majesty of its externals, and to despoil, 
with military license, instead of treating with 
decent reverence, the Sovereign whom they had 
themselves placed on the throne, was again 
exhibited by Hrisain Ali at Agra. Tlierc the' 
soldiers laid, in dcliance of the Seiad’s choice, 
extracted from a long imprisonment Prince 
Ncku Siyar, a son of Prince Akbar, Aurungzib’s 
rebellious son, and proclaimed him Emperor. 
But Husain besieged and reduced Agra by 
famine, and imprisoned the Pretender. And he 
treated as spoil of war, and, says Khafi Khan, 
“took possession of tlic treasure, jewels, and 
valuables which had accumulated there in the 
course of three or four hundred years, from the 
days of Sikandcr Lodi and Babar Badshah.” 
Some of these he specifics, and estimates the 
value of the whole at two or three krors of 
rupees, i.e. tlic same number of millions sterling. 
And so completely had the filibustering spirit 
superseded that of the politic statesman, tliat 
he fell out with his brother by monopolising 
the spoil ; and only through the mediation of 
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Ratan Chand at last “grudgingly surrendered 
to him twenty-one lacs of rupees.” 

Another insult to the Imperial majesty 
and to the religious susceptibilities of the Moguls 
was offered by AJit Sing, the close ally and 
active coadjutor of the Seiads. I mentioned 
that his daughter had been married to Farokh- 
sir. He now sent her home with her Jewels 
and paraphernalia, and was reported to have 
made her “ throw off her Mussulman dress, 
and dismiss her Muhammadan attendants.” 
Whereupon Khafi Khan remarks : — 

“ In the reign of no former Emperor had 
any Raja been so presumptuous as to take 
his daughter after she had been married to a 
King and admitted to the honour of Islam.” 

A little later AJit ventured on another piece 
of otUrecuidance, similarly obnoxious to Mussul- 
man sentiment, and indicative of the increasing 
boldness of the Hindoo reaction. As Subadar of 
Ahmedabad, he forbade the slaughter of cows. 
But what Khafi Khan calls a “sharp warn- 
ing” from Nizam-ul-Mulk constrained him to 
draw in his horns, and cancel the offensive 
order. 

His rival Rajput Prince, Jei Sing, of Amber, 
or Jeipur as it was called later, had hitherto 
been an anti-Seiad. But he now submitted 
to them, and was appointed faujdar, or military 
commandant of Surat. “ Under this arrange- 
ment,” says Khafi Khan, “ the two Rajas held 
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all the country from thirty cos of Delhi to 
the shores of the sea at Surat.” Thus the 
Seiads were extending and confirming their 
Indian connexion in various directions. And 
their anti-Mogul policy was (ioinprelicnsivcly 
indicated by the formal abolition — once more — 
of the jizy a. This had been effected immediately 
on the fall of Farokhsir. Khafi Khan’s record 
of the fact is signinc.-mt of the iiifhiciKH' at 
work, and of his antipathy to that influence. 
He says : “ In the council of the first day, in 
accordance with the desire of Raja Ajit Sing, 
and of the bigoted Raja Ratan Chand, an 
order was passed for the abolition of the jizya, 
and assuraiK^cs of security and protection [i.e. 
of tine Hindoos] were einnihiLcxl ail over the 
country.” 

The general impression of the state of aflfairs 
at this period, and the profound indignation it 
engendered in the breasts of the old nobles and 
adherents of the Mogul ini crest , are forcibly 
conveyed in the following passage of the sym- 
pathetic author whom I have used so freely : — 

“ The Emperor had no power in the govern- 
ment of the State, and . . . twt^ryf lung was directed 
by Ratan Sing and other vile infidels. Tlic 
two Saiyids, the real rulers, tliouglit themselves 
masters of the pen and masters of the sword in 
Hindostan, and as opposed to their judgment 
and the swords of the Barhas, the Mughals of 
Iran and of Turan were as nobodies. They did 
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not remember Ih.-il; tluse Muirlmls Imd emu*' 
1000 or 2000 miies from I heir tjaiivc coimSrios, 
and that by tlieir eom-a.q<^ and suuiid jud.umoni 
the wide realm of liiiidostan, wilh Us ^reaf. 
kings and famous m/V.v, had by hard liglding 
been won for the Knifteror Habar. l or I wo 
hundred years they had lived in (he laAonr 
of the house of Timur, and flay mov !< 1! Ih.e 
ignominy of seeing Iheir lanperor uilhont any 
power in his own Slate. Prid<*. cfairagf, and 
lionour eontiniialiy spuired lids !ion'heari<-d 
noble [he. Haidar Kuli Khan, of wiioin more 
herc-after] to ma.k(‘ an emd of lids slaie <»f ihings, 
an<i to take; r<•veng•(^'” 

While such sentiments would at any periot! 
have been strongly operative among the M<»gul 
magnates, they had Ixa-n naturally intensiti<‘d 
by the policy of Aurung/,ib, and Ids exclusive 
reliance, in his later years, on their co-operation 
in its execution. He had alieiuiie<l the Hajjnits, 
and they tigure no mort; in Ids ant i-MahratIa 
campaigns after Sivaji’s hnal n-volt. 

The Maliratta War of lndepen<!en<-e aft«‘r 
Sivaji’s death had botli exasperated ainl humi- 
liated the Mogid partJsatis of tin* Kmperor's 
obstinate but vain attempt to restore his military 
prestige, and ixialise his programme of proving 
and treating the Hiruloos as a, twi{'e-<‘f>mju<*red 
people. And that not only this simuhl fail, but 
that the crushed worm should hava* turiual, 
and, under the auspices of Indian Shia leatier- 
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ship, should turn the tables on their former 
masters, reduee the Great Mogul to a puppet, 
and the proud nobles of his race to political 
inanity, and monopolise power, patronage, and 
wealth, was an tmspeakable degradation and 
cause of offence to those trained in the school of 
Aurungzib. Hence another revolution, and a 
desperate attempt to subvert the Seiads and 
reverse the position, was inevitable. Nor was 
the initial agent of such a policy far to seek. 


XIV 


MOGUL COUNTEIMIEVOLUTION 

Chin Kilich Khan, or as he was now entitled 
and is best known to history as Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, was both an able and expca icnced soldier 
and a wily and far-sighted politieian. Though 
born in India, ho was a Mogul to the core, a 
strong Imperialist, a bigoted Mussulman, and 
an inveterate opponent of native predominance 
and Mahratta independence. His father had 
been a distinguished general under Aurungzib; 
and both he and his son had served long and 
well in the Dckkan wars. Nizam-ul-Mulk’s 
military reputation ahd political consideration 
were well established, as might be inferred from 
Farokhsir’s attempt to employ him for his 
liberation from the yoke of the Seiads, and 
from Abdullah’s courting and conciliating him 
on the eve of the Imperial tragedy. In that 
tragedy he took no active part, though he 
remained passive on its occurrence. But he 
was biding his time, and preparing resources 
for a contre-coup. And though, for the present, 
a good understanding seemed to prevail between 
him and the Seiads, each party had good reason 
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to distrust the other. The Seiads were well 
aware that Nizam-ul-Mulk had been selected, 
and had been quite willing, to compass their 
overthrow. And he well knew that both on this 
account, and from his promiiuauH' and his 
notorious character, rcpvdalion, and political 
views, they could not but regard him as a 
formidable danger to their usurped authority 
and hybrid political connexion. For the tiipe 
they propitiated and got rid of him at Delhi, 
by appointing him Subadar of Malwa. But, 
as I shall show - r(‘senl,ly, they caksilatcd on 
licmniing him in between, and coereitjg if not 
destroying him by the instruinenlality of, their 
own adherents. 

Nizam-ul-iMulk, on the other hand, was not 
only personally clear-sighted, caittious, and 
vigilant, but was put on his guard from head- 
qtiartcrs, and stimulated by an appeal to his 
loyalty, to exert himself in his own defence, 
and for the einanelpalion of the Emperor. 
Mohammad Shah’s mother was, says Khafi i 
Khan, “ well a{;<iuainted with State business, 
and was a woman of much intelligeiuH: and tact.” 
And in frequent letters she infor-med him “ that 
the constraint used by the Saiyids was so strict 
that the Emperor had only liberty to go to 
service on the Sabbath, and that he had no 
power of giving any orders; and that the 
Saiyids . . . proposed ... to get rid of Hizam-ul- i 
Mulk, and then to do as they pleased ; that the i 
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Emperor and his mother had full reliance on 
Nizam-iil-Mulk, that he would not fail in the 
loyalty which his ancestors had ever exhibited.” 
Such an intimation, and such an appeal, were 
quite in accordance with the views and resolves 
of the able and ambitious man to whom they 
were addressed. 

“ Nizam-ul-Mulk,” says Khafi Khan, “ per- 
ceived that the brothers had the fixed intention 
of overthrowing the royal house and removing 
the Khalifa of tlie world.” Though hitherto 
the conduct of the Seiads jfcemed to imply a 
design to reduce the Emperw permanently to a 
mere roi faineant, and to wield independent power 
in his name, as the Peishwas did later in the 
name of the imprisoned Raja of Satara, and 
Mahadaji Sindia in the name of the later Em- 
peror, Shah Alam ; these words indicate rather 
his suspicion that they aimed ultimately at 
founding a new dynasty of their own, a nation- 
alist power, subversive of the foreign Mogul 
element, and based upon native Indian support, 
Hindoo, and probably the earlier Afghan element, 
which had dominated India for centuries before 
Baber’s incursion, and had been overthrown by 
him, and in its later phase by Akbar. But in either 
case he foresaw the ruin not only of the Imperial 
house, but of the ascendancy of the race which 
it represented, and which was identified with 
Nizam-ul-Mulk’s antecedents, associations, and 
personal interests. Hence to overthrow the 
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Seiads, and restore the Knipcror to his old 
position of an independent Sovi'icigti, and con- 
spicuous and dignified Head of the contpiering 
race, — in fact, as the Great Mogul,— was his im- 
mediate and urgeiit aim. But “ the longest 
way round is the shortest way home.” And as 
a cowp d'etat at Delhi was not at; once feasible, he 
preferred to take up his appointment in Malwa, 
and there aee.umulatc and organise at his leisure 
the means for striking a (k^ftisive blow later. His 
preparations for this w{;re sysfcmatic and elabo- 
rate. Thus Khafi Khan tells : “ There {iceom- 
panied him more than a tliousand <-ompanions, 
mamuhdan and ja^irdam, who wen; poor and 
sick at heart with the unkindiK'ss sliown by the 
Saiyids, and througli pay being in arrear. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk busied himself in collecting soldiers and 
artillery, which |obsc‘rvcs the writer signifi- 
cantly] arc necessary for govca'uing the world 
and keeping it in order.” [In other words — 
for effecting a <;ounter-revolution, as “ revolu- 
tions are not made with rose-water.”] “ He gave 
five hundred horses with ae<!outrements and 
arms to Muhammad Gliiyas Khan for his Mughal 
fraternity, and turned them into horsemen. 
He lent large sums of money to others, binding 
them to himself by the bonds of debt and kind- 
ness.” With characteristic adroitness he secured 
another partisan, while literally conforming to 
the orders of Husain, as Commander-in-Chief. 
Murhamat Khan, the commandant of a fortress 
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at Mandu, had held back, on pretence of ill- 
ness, when sunnnoned to join Husain on his late 
march to Delhi, and had been in consequence 
superseded. But he had resisted the mandate, 
and Husain instructed Nizam-ul-Mulk to remove 
him. This he did by diplomacy, but only to 
attach him to his own service. And he had 
at tliis time “ collected,” says Khali Khan, 
“ 7000 or 8000 horse and materials of war.” 

On t he other hand, the Sciads were on their 
guard, and preparing to circumvent him. They 
had appoinicd him to Malwa, not only to get 
rid of him, for the time, from the capital, but 
because they relied, if necessary, on concentrating 
against him forces adequate to overpower him. 
“ Malwa,” says Khali Khan, “ was half-way 
between Delhi and the Dakhin.” Husain’s 
forces were in possession of the capital. And 
Alam Ali, Husain’s adopted son, “ with a 
sufficient army,” had been left as Deputy Suba- 
dar in the Dekkan. And a third force, under 
a llajput Bhim Sing, had been commissioned to 
march against the zamindar of Bundi. But on 
the promist! of promotion to the dignity of 
Maharaja, Bhim Sing was secretly engaged to 
hold himself in readiness to act against Nizam- 
ul-Mulk in the projected triple combination. 
Then Husain, throwing aside the veil, “began 
to pick a quarrel ” with his formidable rival. 
His charges were conclusively answered. But, 
probably as a test of his doubtful obedience to 
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the usurped authority of the Seiad brotiiers, or 
as a plausible ground for attacking him if he 
refused to obey the order, Husain announced 
that he wished himself to assume the Govern- 
ment of Malwa, and Nizam-ul-Mulk was sum- 
moned to return to Court, with the promise of 
an appointment to a Sul)adary elscnvhere. 

This capricious supcr.s(;ssion might well ex- 
asperate him. And he was too acute not to see 
that, in one way or another, his ruin was in- 
tended. And private information eombined to 
impress upon liim the ca)nviel.ion that the time 
was come for him also to throw off the mask, 
and begin his campaign against his personal 
enemies, and the obnoxious regime which they 
had established and were consolidating. Khafi 
Khan says : “lie had received letters from the 
Emperor and from privaU; friends, telling him 
there was no time to be lost, and that what he 
had to do lie must do quickly.” This writer 
asserts that “ he had formed the design of eon- 
quering the Hakhin, and of setting free that land 
of treasure and of soldiers,” In other words, 
he realised that the military command of the 
Dekkan would be the most effectual mean^of 
neutralising the league between the Sciads and 
the Mahrattas, and would be a most serious 
blow to their Hindooising policy. He could also 
rely on Mogul sympathy in that quarter, as 
proved the ease speeddy. On crossing the 
Nerbudda, he at once received an overture for 
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the surrender of the great fort of Asseergurh, 
which was executed; and the day after, the 
capital of Kandcish, Burhanpur, was similarly 
given up without a blow, by the ofFiccr specially 
deputed by Alam Ali Khan to defend it. There 
he was also joined by Iwaz Ivlian, another offi- 
cial in Berar, and by “troop after troop of 
adherents.” Thus his position grew rapidly 
stronger. The surrender of Asseergurh was well 
calculated to excite the alarm of the Seiads. 
For, besides its great strength, it showed that 
the military superiority on which they relied 
was being sapped by their astute adversary. 
An emissary of Nizam-ul-Mulk had tampered 
with the garrison, and his own soldiers had com- 
pelled the Seiad’s commandant to open his 
gates. The Nizam was moreover joined by 
Minbulkar, “a famous Mahratta chieftain, with 
his followers.” “ And,” adds Khafi Khan, “ all 
the officials of Burhanpur, and many of the 
zamindars of the neighbourhood, had taken the 
same course.” 

The Seiads were now seriously alarmed, and 
much perplexed and divided in their counsels. 
Husain was inclined to go in person to the 
Dekkan. Ratan Chand “advised a peace and 
the surrender of the subas of the Dakhin to 
Nizam-ul-Mulk.” But to this Husain would Jiot 
consent. And it was hoped that the previously 
conceived plan of exposing Nizam-ul-Mulk to a 
combined attack by Bhim Sing and his col- 
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leagues, Dilawar Khan and Alam Khan, would 
suffice to overpower him. Dilawar was Hus- 
ain’s hahsJii or chief military officer in Malwa, and 
in obedience to pressing orders he increased his 
forces, and crossed the Nerbudda, while Alam 
Ali was engaged in “enlisting as many Mah- 
rattas as he could,” and gathering together the 
great faujdars at Aurungahad, “intending to 
place the enemy between two arn i i (ss. ’ ’ But while 
he tarried "or intelligi'iiee of Dilawar’s approach, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk marched promptly against Dila- 
war and his Kajput confederates, engaged them 
in a bloody and obstinate battle, and utterly 
defeated them. Dilawar, Raja Bhim, and 
another Rajput Raja, (Jaj Sing, and 4000 or 
5000 soldiers were killed. The writer notices that 
when, at last, the army of the Barhas fled, the 
Rajputs, true to their tr*dit»^^’l character, 
“disdained to escape,” and i t upon the 
field. 

The tidings of this event further distracted 
the councils of the Sciad brothers. So serious 
waa the prospect in the south, that they were 
half inclined to march thither together, taking 
the Emperor with them. But they were averse 
to risk their hold over the capital, and, on 
tidings of another catasti'opho, they decided to 
separate. 

Alam Khan, Husain’s Deputy Subadar in 
the Dekkan, was a young man, twenty-two 
years of age, “distinguished,” says our author, 
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“by all the dctemiinaiion and hravfry of the 
Barha Saiyid.s.” Bui: he was rash, self-wilk*d, 
and no geiKM’al. The Mahraf fa. .v/;vk/r.v and his 
own oirieers advised him to await, behind tii<‘ 
walls of Aurungabad or AIuik dnuggur, the 
arrival of Husain Ali, while the Mahratias might 
hang upon and harass Ni/.am-ul-Mulk’s army, 
and “carry on iluit. Cossack waii’arc for which 
the people of the Dakhin ar<‘ so fananis.'’ But 
this he disdained (<> do. His al)h! Il^d wily 
adversary, tlicnigh sn-iously impeded by the 
monsoon, skilfully neeom{)Iished the <Tossing of 
a flooded river, to the surprise? of Alum Ali Khan; 
repulsed the <Iaring onslaughts of liic Mahratta 
( skirmishers, and brouglit on an action on ground 
• chosen by himself. Again In? gained a decisive 
victory. Alain, lighting bravely to the last, was 
slain, togellu * '>my other leading officers, 

“ men of reii ,vn,” as tlu' author edlls them. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk’s loss was siball ; and the moral 
effect of his sueeess was attested by the defection 
to him of the Subadar of Hyderabad, with six 
or seven thousand horse. 

But more notable and momentous was this 
I moral effect in Hindustan. 

I The Sciad brothers prepared to make an 

I extraordinary effort to meet the crisis. They 
I resolved to raise an army of 100,000 men, from 
I among their clansmen, and- — significant fact — 
I from among the (Indian) Afghans. With this 
I army Husain was to march s^ainst Nizam- 
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ul-Mulk, taking the Emperor in his train, as 
Henry vi. was taken, for the same purpose, in 
the Wars of the Eoses, while Abdullah was to 
maintain order in the capital. 

But “the jamadars,” or, as we might call 
them, the recruiting officers, “ far and near had 
noticed the declining fortunes of the two Saiyids, 
and they were unwilling to go to the Dakhin, so 
the desired army was not raised.” With difficulty 
about half the proposed force was eventually 
collected and sent forward, while Husain tarried 
at Tira, “ thirty cos from Fathpur,” in company 
with the Emperor. 

Besides the chronic hostility of the decided 
Mogul party, even the previous adherents and 
beneficiaries of the Seiads were now inclined to 
desert them. This was probably, in a great 
degree, from a strong disposition to be found on 
the winning side. But Khafi Khan ascribes it 
to more respectable motives. He says: “The 
infamous murder of the martyr Emperor 
(Farokhsir), the sight of the indignities which 
the Emperor, the representative of the house 
of Timur, had to endure, and the fact of the 
administration being under the direction of a 
base-born shopkeeper (Ratan Chand) had, under 
the guidance of the Converter of Hearts, — 
changed their feelings.” In other words, the 
general sentiment among the prot6g4s as well 
as the foes of the brothers was hostile to them 
as Ratan Chand’s patrons, and favourable to 
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the emancipation of the Emperor — ^the warcry 
of the counter-revolutionists. 

In these circumstances, a plot was concerted, 
in the deepest privacy, for assassinating Seiad 
Husain Ali. The arch-conspirator was a Mogul 
noble, Itimadu-d Daula, or Mohammed Amin 
Khan, with two confederates, his “ close and 
trusted friend,” Sadut Khan, of Persian origin, 
and the founder of the later Oude dynasty, and 
Plaider Khan, a Chaghati Turk, of illustrious 
descent, though Elphinstone describes him as 
“ a savage Calmuc.” 

Only the Emperor’s mother and a proteg^ 
of Seiad Abdullah were privy to the plot, which 
was not disclosed either to the Emperor him- 
self or to Itimadu-d Daula’s own son. At least 
so says Khafi Khan ; though I suspect that 
Haidar Kuli Khan (of whom more presently) was 
apprised of it just before it was carried into 
execution. The third conspirator, Haider Khan, 
undertook the deed, and, while Husain read a 
petition which he had presented to him, accom- 
plished his fatal object at a single stroke of a 
dagger. The assassin was cut down promptly, 
and a fierce contest ensued between Husain’s 
partisans and the Moguls, who, says the his- 
torian, “ assembled from every side.” Itimad 
had in the meantime betaken himself to the 
tent of Haidar Kuli Khan. I have already 
quoted an account of his strong sympathy with 
the cause of the Mogul Imperialists. Husain 
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had Just made him commandant of the 
artillery. But Itimad now probably informed 
him of the intended coup de main. And 
after it was delivered lie at once ranged himself 
on the side of the conspiralors. “ He stepped 
boldly forward, ready to show his loyalty and 
devotion in vigorous action.” Itimad and he 
directed Sadut ^Khan to visit the ICmpcror in 
his private <|uart,ers, and indut^c him to show 
himself. This was done ; and Itimad then 
“ mounted him on his own elejihant, and sat 
behind him as his attendant.” In the con- 
fusion only a very slender t‘S(;ort could be mus-^ 
tered, and this was exposed to a fk‘ree onslaught, 
headed by “ that raging lion of the Barhas, 
Izzut Khan,” a nephew of the Sciad brothers. 
“ On one side,” says Khali Klian, “ the braves 
of Barha rushed boldly into the fray ; on the 
other, the valiant men of Iran and Turan came 
from every side eager for the light,” But Izzut 
was killed ; and the victory remained with 
the Imperialists. 

The Emperor signalised his recovered freedom 
by aiipointing Itimad Vizier, and bestowing 
various distinctions on Haidar Kuli Khan, Sadut 
Khan, and other active promoters of the counter- 
revolution. 

Though thus, both in the Dckkan and in 
Hindostan, the toils were closing around Ab- 
dullah, he made strenuous exertions to recover 
his ascendancy. His brother and his valiant 
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nephew Izzut, as well as his other nephew in 
the Dekkan, were no more. His Minister, Ratan 
Chand, had been maltreated by the Mogul mob 
and the budmashes of the camp, carried to the 
Emperor’s quarters, and confined in chains 
by Itimad. Another of his favoured Hindoo 
officials had fled. And Husain’s army had 
become the Emperor’s, though there was 
tr(‘achcry in the camp, and some officers and 
their troops were meditating desertion. Ab- 
dullah’s first step was to set up an anti-Emperor, 
as another puppet. In this he experienced 
much difficulty. More than one Prince posi- 
tively refused his overtures. But he succeeded 
at last in raising to the throne a brother of the 
roi faineant who had died of consumption, — ^as 
Muhammad Ibrahim. 


He then made strenuous efforts to secure 


partisans, and to raise a new and large army, 
to confront that which had now passed over 
to the real Emperor. He was constrained to 
fall back upon many who had been unemployed, 
disgraced, even imprisoned, under his previous 
regime. Among these were Itikad Khan, Far- 
okhsir’s old favourite, who had plotted his 
destruction under that Emperor, and Hamid 
Khan, Nizam-ul-Mulk’s uncle, whom he had 
deprived of his jaghire when the nephew had 
declared against the rule of the Seiads, and 
proceeded to hostilities. Such officers were little 
to be trusted, and their appointment showed 
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that Abdullah’s game was a desperate one. 
He was also much embarrassed for money, in 
consequence of the exorbitant demands of the 
soldiers, who were the more inclined to insist 
upon high terms for their services, because 
they were in bad case from previous arrears 
of pay, or in the instance of the Barha recruits, 
because they rated themselves by no means 
modestly. Hius a brolhc'r of Abdullah brought 
with him, says Khafi Khan, from the Doab, 
“ ten or twelve thousand horse, also one hundred 
and fifty carts full of Barha Saiyids, each of 
whom thought himself equal to twenty well- 
accoutred horsemen, and had come in the 
expectation of making liimself an amir^ an 
elephant rider, and a general.” Their gallantry 
in the battle that followc'd, as on other occasions, 
went some way to justify the soaring ambition of 
these soldiers of lortunc. Indian Afghans also 
flocked to the <|uasi-nationahst standard in great 
numbers. And from the now Imperial army 
numbers of Husain’s old troops deserted and 
joined Abdullah, as did Churaman, the Chief of 
the Jats, after an unsuccessful attempt to fire 
the Emperor’s magazine, in which he was 
foiled by Haidar Kuli Khan’s vigilance. Thus 
Abdullah contrived to muster an enormous 
but heterogeneous army. It is said to have 
amounted to nearly 100,000 men, and to have 
been twice as numerous as that of the Emperor. 
But it was a disorderly and ill-disciplined host. 


i 
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Thus Khafi Khan says : “ There were such 
contentions among the officers, who were un- 
willing to serve under the orders of each other, 
that a proper disposition could not be made. 
Each chief raised his standard where he 
chose, and would not consent to obey any 
other.” 

Before the battle began, the character of the 
contest was illUvStratc'd by the execution of 
the captive Hindoo Minister, who had lately 
given its tone to the administration of the 
Sciads. Khafi Khan’s sympaJ hit's arc vigorously 
intimated in his rctiord of this retributive act. 
“ The Emperor . . . ordered that the head 
of the vile Ratan Chand, who had been the 
chief cause of the unpoj)ularity of the Saiyids, 
should be struck from his filthy body, so that 
the world might be gladdened by being cleansed 
from his polluting existence. So his head was 
cut off and ihrown as a propitious omen before 
the feet of the Blmperor’s elephant.” 

The battle that followed was long and 
well contested. But it was decisive, not only 
as an Imperialist victory, but of the great 
political issues which were involved in the 
contest. The desperate gallantry of the Barha 
chiefs and their followers was pitted against 
the skilful and terribly effective fire of the 
Imperial artillery, directed by Haidar Kuli 
Khan ; and the fortune of war, at the close of 
the day, still trembled in the balance. Haidar 
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Kuli s guns “ shook the new levies in the enemy’s 
army,” and a flight began among them, in 
which older soldiers joined. But Najm-ud-din 
Ali, another of Abdullah’s many brothers, and 
on this occasion, according to our author, “ the 
leading spirit of the Barha army,” planted a 
battery on a hill commanding the battlefield, 
and lollowcd up this manenuvre by a bold 
charge with 14,000 or 15,000 horse upon the 
royal artillery. A ficr(;c contest follow(>d ; and 
Ivhafi Khan says that the Seiads ** nearly won 
the battle. But the Imperialists attacked and 
captured the battery on tlie hill; and night 
closed on an undecided strife*. But Haidar 
Kuli gave tlic enemy no respite. In the darkness, 
he pushed forward his guns, and opened a 
heavy lire ’ on the hostile army, which was 
constrained to fall back, and many made off in 
the obscurity and confusion. 

Out of the 100,000 horsemen of the enemy’s 
army,” says Khali Khan, “ only 17,000 or 18,000 
held their ground through the terrible cannon- 
ade of that night.” VVlu'ther these alone took 
part in the final struggle is not chiar ; but it ! 
seems to be implied in these words, as well as I 
by what follows : — I 

In the morning the Imjxtrial army advanced, I 
and was met by Najm-ud-din Khan with some ! 
other brave and devoted Barha chiefs, — and a i 
hard fight ensued.” Abdullah, seeing “ the ! 
desperate position of his brother, . . . brought | 
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up a party of the Baiiia braves to his rescue/’ 
Thereupon Najrii-u<I-<Iin and his followers “re- 
covered their powers, and fougint so fiercely 
that , . . the royal army ht'jjan to waver,” But 
again Haidar Kuli interposed, and with decisive 
effect. He led a eliarge on Abdullah’s flank, 
which Khali Khan describes as “overwhelm- 
ing.” Abdullah, following a praetiei* which re- 
sembled that of knights in the Middle Ages, as 
Hallam notices, “ <lismount<>d from his elephant 
in the hope tliat the Barba braves would dis- 
mount from their hors<*s and join him jin a 
churg('].” But his action was misunderstood, 
and interpreted as a <‘ommeneemenl; of flight. 
And thcreuj>on, <‘X(;ept 2000 or 3000 horse in 
his immediate neighbourlKKMl, the whole army 
broke and fled. Haidar Kuli himself captured 
Abdullah, and led him on an elephant, and 
wounded, into the presence of the Emperor, 
who “ spju’cd his life, and gave him in charge 
to his captor.” His gallant brother had been 
mortally wounded. Arid Hamid Khan, Nizam- 
ul-Mulk’s uncle, gave liimsdf np, and was 
pardoned ; as was also the pscudo-Emperor, 
Sultan Ibrahim, who was taken prisoner, but 
released as having been an involuntary tool 
in the Sciad’s hands. 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the im- 
portant consequences of this counter-revolution 
on the future fortunes of India. Had not the 

X2 
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main knot been cut by the assassination of \ 
Husain, the Seiads might have prevailed. And I 
they might have established and maintained a I 
strong govcrnnient on a tolerant; basis, with the 
support of the Indian Mussulmans and the 
Hindoo Princes. 

The encroaching and |)refIatory (*.haracter 
of the Mahratta polity would tnuloubtcdly 
have been a difficulty. But tlie compromise 
suggested by Ratan Chand, to cede the Dekkan 
Provinces to Nizam-ul-Mulk, might have been 
adopted, by making them over unreservedly to 
the Raja of Satara—or in fact, to the Peishwa 
and his subordinate Chieftains. 'Whether this 
would have prevented them from pushing on into 
Hindostan and trying conclusions with the new 
monarchy of i;hc Seiads, acting in the name of a 
puppet Emperor, or in their own name, if they 
preferred to establish a new dynasty, is doubt- 
ful- But the Mahrattas might have seen that 
tlieir safest course was to keep on friendly terms 
with the mlcrs at Delhi, for fear of another 
counter-revoluihm in the Mogul interest, especi- 
ally when the Europeans began to enter the list, 
and threatened to break up the whole political 
system of native India. 

And meanwhile the Seiads would have 
avoided the fatal carelessness and lethargy which | 
opened India to the incursion of Nadir Shah, 
and the consequent utter prostration of the 
Imperial majesty and authority. 
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On the other hand, the counter-revolution, 
though successful at the moment, failed, through 
the personal defects of the Emperor, to retrieve 
the failing fortunes of the Empire. It restored 
the Emperor to personal freedom, and to the 
exercise of his personal sovereignty, according 
to the traditional practice of the Mogul monarchy. 
And had Mohammad Shah, like his illustrious 
predecessors, been a Prince of mature age, 
versed in affairs, and from experience capable 
of discerning, and from disposition inclined to 
pursue, his true interests, and steadily supporting 
a sagacious and loyal Minister ; though he could 
not have succeeded in restoring the Empire to 
its pristine vigom, or re-extending it to its old 
limits, he might probably have retarded the 
day of its dissolution ; ruled respectably ; and 
avoided the fatal concessions which we shall 
see he was constrained to make to the 
Mahrattas, and the crushing overthrow and 
abject humiliation which he suffered from Nadir 
Shah. 

The most singular and, at first sight, para- 
doxical circumstance connected with the counter- 
revolution is the attitude and conduct of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, contrasted with his subsequent assump- 
tion of virtual independence of the Emperor 
in the Dekkan. Though absent from the scene 
of the contest, and though there is no reason to 
suspect that he was privy to the assassination 
plot, he was xmquestionably the master-spirit 
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of the Mogul party’s movement against the I 
regime of the Seiads. And the professed objects I 
of that movement were to restore the power of j 
the Emperor, and to re-establish Mogul domina- 
tion. Yet, when these objects had been attained, 
he practically repudiates the Emperors author- 
ity, and becomes himself a dismcjuberer of 
the Empire. This inconsistency may be readily 
accounted for by assuniing that he was actuated 
simply by {)ersomil feelings. And, to a certain 
extent, this is no doubt true. It is true also that 
he was a wily politician, who was given to dlter- i 
ing his course according to the circumstances i 
of the time — in fact, that he was an opportunist. J 
But I shall show later tliat he was not so incon- I 
sistent as he seems ; and that his later line wis 
an aKernativc adopted on the conviction that 
the Emperor was a bruis('d reed, and the restora- 
tion of his effective power irapracti<mble ; and 
that (if I may use a strong nietaphor) when the 
vessel of State was hopelessly tloomcd, it was 
time to take to a boat, and save Iiimself and some 
of the crew from shipwreck. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk liad been, in the first in- 
stance, appointed Subadar of the Ilckkan by the 
Seiads, in acknowledgment of his at least passive 
co-operation with them in the deposition of 
Jehandar Shah (whom he had previously served) 
and in the exaltation of Farokhsir. 

But when they recalled him, and Husain Ali ! 
took his place, although no open quarrel followed, 
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the seeds of hostility were sown ; and though 
Nizam-ul-Mulk did not op{)osc the new revolution, 
which displaced Farokhsir and raised Mohammad 
Shah to the throne, he was much scandalised 
at the murder of the unfortunate Emperor; 
was by no means reconciled to the new regime 
by his a.pj)ointmcnt to the Vieeroyalty of Malwa ; 
and (as we have seen) both in self-dcifcnce against 
those whom he now considered enemies both of 
himself and of Ids class, and incited by the new 
Emperor and his mother, he marched again into 
the Dekkan ; struck down the lieutenants of the 
Sciads there ; made himself master of the Mogul 
Provinces south of the Nerbudda ; and thus 
facilitated the counter-revolution in Ilindostan 
which emancipated Mohammad Shah, and re- 
sulted in the death of Husain and the defeat and 
captivity of Abdullah. 

Of the three conspirators, the' actual murderer 
of Husain had perished- But the Emperor, 
now free to choose his ministers, made Itam- 
u-dowla, the contriver of the plot, his Vizier ; 
and his friend, the third conspirator, Sadut Khan, 
became Viceroy of Oude, and the founder of the 
dynasty wliich came to an end on the eve of 
the great Sepoy Mutiny in 1857. And Sadut’s 
previous service, together with his vigorous 
character and conduct, enabled him to root 
himself so tenaciously in Oude, that it virtually 
became an in(lcf)cn<lent Principality, like the 
Dekkan under Nizam-ul-Mulk in the period on 
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which we are entering. Thus, in both cases, the 
revolution that was to restore the vitality of 
the moribund Empire resulted in its further 
dismemberment, and reduced it to a shrivelled 
and attenuated carcass ! 


XV 

NIZAM-ITL-:MU1Jv’S I’OLICY 

The new Vizier did not long survive liis eleva- 
tion. And, on liis death, Nizum-ul-Mulk was 
appointed to succeed him, and returned to the 
capital, without, however, resigning his Vice- 
royalty, or giving up the control of the strong 
places which lie had entrusted to his supporters, 
and which gave him the effective command of 
the country. At Dtdhi he did his utmost to 
act the part of a loyal and efficient Prime 
Minister. But the youthful, weak, and pleasure- 
loving Sovereign was under the influence of 
volatile and vicious (!omi)anions of his own 
age, and of a female favourite, who distracted 
him from all serious application to business, 
contrived to misappropriate and squander in 
profligacy the slender resources of the restricted 

' and impoverished Empire, and poisoned the 

Sovereign’s mind against the faithful and saga- 
cious, but severe, free-spoken, and, according 
to the temper of the Court, ludicrously old- 
fashioned and exacting Minister. His position 
not a little resembled that of Clarendon at the 
Court of Charles ii. In vain he tried to rouse 

I 
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Mohammad Shah to a sense of his duties, and 
the personal supervision of pu})li(! affairs. His 
remonstrances were irksome, and only provoked 
dislike and jealousy, and, in the en<l, fear and 
enmity. 

The Vizier showed no <lisposifion to imitate 
the uncoristituliomd and flanj,u rous pra<’fiee of 
his predecessors, and, deprtvinir (lie Emperor 
of power, to rule arbitrarily in his name. But 
he saw too clearly that the < xp< rimenl of re- 
storin<r him to the posii ion of the ohler Sovcreimis 
had failed ; that Mohammad Shah was unfit 
for pcfrsonal rule ; and instead of oerseveritm 

» ' O' 

in so un(‘ong(‘ni:il, mortifying, and hopeless an 
attempt to galvanise the torpid Sovereign into 
political vitality, or trying to find a fitter Trinee. 
and plunging anew itito direct rehttllion, he 
preferred to resign his oflice, and, retiring into 
the Dckkaii, to eonsolidah' his own power 
there, and leave tlie ill-slarred and crumbling 
Empire to its inevitable hdo. 

Before he did this, however, lie hatl for the 
time broken the powc^r of the Jats, and had 
subdued a refractory Viceroy in (hizerat, and 
added that province to his own charge, ad- 
ministering it through hi.s uncle, Hamid Khati. 

However conscious of his own shortcomings, 
and of the original fidelity of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
the Emperor might well be alarmed at sueb a 
monopoly of power by a servant at once so 
able and so discontented ; and he soon began 
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to play the old game of intrigue against him. p 

He superseded him in Malwa and Guzerat ; 
but thereby only left these provinces exposed ; 

to the incursions of the Mahrattas, who soon | 

after overran, conquered, and annexed them. I 

Indeed, they were already swarming in Guzerat : [| 

and Nizam-ul-Mulk, however strongly opposed | 

to the autliority of Shao in the Dekkan, or | 

rather to the rising influence of Shao’s great I 

Minister, the T*eishwa, found his account in | 

leaguing himself with Trimbuk Rao, the Sena- || 

jmtti, or Commander-in-Chief of the Raja in | 

Guzerat, whom he played off successively against | 

the Imp(;rial Viceroy and the Mahratta Peishwa ; | 

and thereby promoted the rise of Trimbuk’s | 

lieutenant, the ancestor of the Guikwar, who || 

still rules in the same region. I am anticipating 
the course of my narrative. But I have done | 

so in ord(!r to show how, once more, the revolu- | 

tion that overthrew the Seiads, though directed | 

against their Hindooising policy, indirectly led | 

to the establishment of a Hindoo Principality | 

on tlic ruins of the Imperial power in Guzerat. | 

I mentioned formerly that Mubariz Khan, | 

the sub-Viccroy of Hyderabad, went over to f 

Nizam-uI-Mulk in his contest with Alam Khan. ? 

Mubariz was now secretly stimulated by the | 

Emperor to play a similar part again, and i 

promised that if he succeeded in conquering | 

the too-powerful subject, he should be appointed I 

Subadar of the whole Mogul Dekkan. Mubariz | 
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tlircvv for Mj(^ splondifi prize ; but Nizam-ul- 
Mulk nfvniii 1 riuinpliod, and, scndini? the MpoUa 
opima to I lie foot of the throne, with bitter 
irony eonixrn tula ted Moliaininad Shah on the 
(leslruetiojj of a rebel, who had, in rt ality, oljeyed 
liis Sovereijvn not wisely but too well. The 
hint was, howevaw, taken, and no further attempt 
was made from l)<‘Ihi to molest the victor, ivho 
was meanwhile otherwise amply oeeupietl in 
adjust in*( his relations with the Mnhrattai. 

Ifow(‘ver anli-IOndoo in his sentiuHids as 
w('ll as his anleee<lents, and ohuoslous to that 
j)eopIe, Xizam-uI-.Mulk was far too wise and 
wily a statesman to negh cf the signs of the 
limes; and though steadfast in his general 
aims, his p<.!i<‘y varied greatly acamrding to 
cireuinstaiuies. Ih- had supported the Em- 
peror, in the hope that he would deserve 
that support, and act conformably with his 
position and its obligations. But this not 
proving to he lht‘ case, he l»ad (so to speak) 
dissolved j>artneiship with him. Yet later, as 
wc shall see, he saw good reason for once more 
throwing the weight of his influence into the 
Imperial scale, (liough with no Iiappier result 
than bcfoie. S<j he had once fought stoutly 
to suppress tin? Mahrattas; and us Vizier at 
Delhi had even jidvised the leimposilion of the 
jizija througliout the Empire, 

But in his second Viet royalty in the Dekkan 
he had found tluit the Mahrattas were far too 
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strong to be suppressed, and after Husain Ali’s 
(•oni{)act with them he had reluctantly ac- 
quiesced in their claim to the chout and sur- 
deshmuki, Le. to the levy of twenty-five per cent, 
on the land revenue and customs, and ten per 
cent- on the ryots, or peasantry, in the Mogul 
Dckkan. A very artful and complicated system 
of collecting and distributing these dues had 
been <Ievised liy Balaji Wishwanath, the first 
j>rominent Peishwa, based on an old and now 
purely ideal assessment, and subdivided among 
many chiefs, so that, in the exhausted state of the 
counf ry, then; were constant alleged deficiencies 
and <1emands of arrears ; — standing grounds 
for V(‘xalious and oppressive visitations, and 
eager <;onipetition among the chiefs and their 
follow(;rs, eacli equally bent on promoting the 
common cause, and making the best bargain 
for his separate share. 

The lk;ishwa was a Brahmin, from the 
Concan ; and, as the accountants were mostly 
Brahmins, his influence in the community was 
greatly enhanced by this subtle and com- 
prehensive scheme for the national aggrandise- 
ment. 

He was also a soldier, and in that capacity 
had commanded the Mahratta contingent which 
accompanied Husain Ali to Delhi, on his march 
against Farokhsir. He was now dead, but 
had been succeeded in his office by his son, 
Baji Rao, a man of remarkable ability land 
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gallantry, the grr at<'st. of tlie IMslnvas. arid a 
worthy rival of Nizam-nl-Mulk. 

But he had a comixf iior nennT home in 
Sreejjut Kao, the phihiidi, or first minister of the 
Raja, whereas the l\ ishwn %vas, as yet, entitletl 
formally only to the seeond j>luee. 

The Raja, Shao, liad n<*ver reroveretl the 
debilitating effeet of Ids seclusion in t he Imperial 
SBcnana; but he was still a free ag«*ut,an<l even 
inclined to appear in the held. Sretput urged 
him to consolidate bis internal go\ t runu-nf , and 
content himself with his share <if the n’venues 
of ttic Dekknn, vvhieh he already cnjtjyod to 
so large an extent. Btd, Bajt Kao ndvoeated 
a forward policy, as heti<T suited t«» tin* t'har- 
acter and estahlishef! praetiee <»f the ndvi nfurous 
and predatory pcoph , and reeommended further 
by the <*nfeehled and discordant condition «tf 
Hirulostan. The Knja npj)rov«*d of llu' I*eishwa's 
counsel, and the rather, ns tin* Jinti-Uaja at 
Kolaporc had ceaseti to In* formidable, and was 
sinking into insignihcanec. 

Nimm - 111 - Mulk luul formerly, while not 
denying the right of tin? Mahrnftns to h*vy the 
imposts, sought to evade tliem by professing in- 
ability to determine the rdee ipi(‘stioit, whether 
Shao or his cousin at Kol.ipon- was the true 
Haja. Such a dilatory plea had now lost much 
of its force. And he preferred to avail himstdf 
of Baji Kao’s absence on an expedition licyond 
the Nerbudda, to conclude an arraiigcment with 
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Si’ceput liao, whereby the demands on his terri- 
tory were to be estimated once for all, and com- 
muted for a hmii> sum, to be paid annually by 
himself, without the vexatio\is and harrying 
inlerposii ion of the Mahratta tax-gatherers and 
their armed bands. And he began to remove 
these obnoxious officials ; and when Baji Rao, 
on his return, condemned the arrangement, and 
a quarrel (aisued between him and Sreeput, the 
Nizam (as we may henceforth call him) took a 
higher tone : suspended the payment of the 
stipulated sum, and again raised the question 
whefchtir it was properly due to Shao or to his 
rival at Kola pore. 

'riie Raja was furious, and was with difficulty 
dissuadeil from leading his own forces against 
the i\fogul. In the end, Baji Rao was deputed 
to \vagc the war; and his success in the cam- 
paign gave him an ascendancy in the State 
which st)on reduced the Raja to a cipher, and 
advanced tlie Feishwa far on the way to suprem- 
acy in the Mahratta community. 

Again, as in Auningzib’s days, the superior 
numbtjrs and extraordinary agility of the Mah- 
rattas proved more than a match for the Mogul 
army; brought it to a stand; and hemmed it 
in on every side. The haughty and wily old 
soldier was compelled to yield to his young 
and dashing rival, and to admit the claims 
which he had questioned. He pledged himself 
to defray all arrears of what was, in fact, tribute. 
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and to snrrcnd'T .sevond strong plfUT'^ as st rurdy 
for the future payiiHiit td the ('html ami mr- 
(kfthmuld ( 1720 ). 

Ihit. the Nizam had not pl.-pvi d Ids Inst card. 
I have mention(;d his allianee with Trimhnk, the 
Scnaputli, or Maliratta CmninaTHit r“ifi-(1ii( f in 
(Iiizcraf. Him he now iiistijpifed to marcli into 
the Dekkan, ami rescue the Haja from the 
asfsMidaney of the IN i'^hwa and the Brahmin 
faction, which Baji Bao ii'|>resruied and f.tvoured, 
proposing to ed-opet aie with liini. !tui BaJi itao, 
taking a leaf out of Ni/.ain-ul-Mulk’s own Imok, 
antieipatc<l th<* junction of his enemies I>y tlash- 
ing at and deslroyimf Trijuhiik on his march; 
and this victory, says (trant Duff, left him “all 
but nominal control of the .Mahratta sover- 
eignty ” {I7tn). 


I 
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GROWTH OF THE MAHRATTA CONFED- 
ERACY, AND OF THE PEISHWA’S 
ASCENDANCY IN IT 

That is to say, tlic Raja continues to reign, but 
lie (Iocs not rule ; the official hierarchy which 
Sivaji had established, and which had become to 
a great extent licreditary in certain families, 
loses most of its consideration, though it is not 
formally abolished ; the Pcishwa becomes the 
leading Minister — in effective power sole Minister 
—at Satara, though (as we shall see) another deter- 
mined effort is made to remove him, and to 
subvert tlic Brahmin faction, which forms the 
niK^hnis of his strength. His lieutenants in turn, 
Sindia, Holkar, and Puar, disengage themselves 
from the throng of generals and collectors ; be- 
come localised in the newly conquered country 
of Malwa, as minor potentates, actively sup- 
porting tlieir patron ; and the Guikwar, having 
already obtained a footing in Guzerat, and - 
anotlier Chief, of the name if not of the lineage 
of Sivaji, the Bonsla, having been established 
by the Raja in Berar, has a constant tendency 
to push on eastward and northward. 

%gx 
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Thus ‘fradiKilIy uri.srs the great ’\IahniHa 
Coufechnicy, of wliiel*, after \nulieafitig his 
sujx rioriiy over his t»hh‘r rivals, tlie Peishwa 
hceomcs t!it‘ aeltunvlt dyed IieHrinotiie leader, 
though tlie uilerly j!:!Vsi\e aiui iuiprisotied Raja 
is still ilje nominal S<.\( n iyn. 

In exjtlaininy the import of Grant Buff’s 
expression, I liavi* ;utf icipaled the course of 
events to which we must now ri \t ri. 

Baji Uno's inf«-rf« r< i)i’‘‘ in (hi7.t*rat had been 
j(:alously regarde<l by Tritnlmk, who rusisidered 
that eotmlry his <iiwn Imn! iny - ytouml. And 
this was «»ne chi«'f eause of his hostility. The 
Pei.shwa, howe\<r, now thought it politic to 
heal the hreueh, aiai obtained for his enemy’s 
son the father’s olliee of St unpulti. Blit the feud 
smouldered ; ami 'rrimhtik's client, the future 
Guikvvar, who soon eilip.sctl and virtually super- 
seded the titular iSVau/ad//, re-enacted (as we 
shall sw") laii'r his patron’s part agaitisl Bftji 
llao’s son and sueeess<»r in the Peishwaship. 

Metinwliile, the eoiwcssions whieli the 
Feishwa had extorted from the ImjM*rial Vitu ioy 
in Guzerai murk another distinct step in the 
advance of the Muhnitta dominion, and In the 
dismemberment of tint Kin|>ir<*. The and 
mr-dm/mmki were granted in popefnify. And 
this was enough to ensurit the rvhole control of 
the country’s passing into tin? hands of ilte 
ingenious and indefatigable arinetl t ax-gatlierers. 
In vain attempts were made to limit the grant 
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to its exact terms, and to prevent abuse and 
encroachment. In vain the Emperor at first 
refused to ratify the concession, and superseded 
the Viceroy who had made it. His successor 
was equally unsuccessful in removing the wedge, 
which was steadily splitting up the rotten fabric 
of the Imperial organisation. Before long, Ah- 
mcdabacl alone remained to the Moguls; and 
Ahmedabad itself fell at last to the Mahrattas, 
and, typifying their complex relations, was 
occupied partly by the Peishwa’s, partly by the 
Guikvv;u’'s troops. 





XVH 

PKM'K in'/rWKlvX TllK AND THE 

I'EISnWA, AND ( ()XS!-:(,M F.NT MAH- 
. IIATTA PDXKiHKSS IN IIINDOSTAX 

But anotluT and mtu-h more ronsiilt r.ihlc result 
of Baji Bai>''s cnl<‘rpris<* atul ’Vlohaniiiuitl Shfth’s 
fatal fcchlc ncss was now lo follow, 'riu* Niisanri 
and (la* Pcishwa had hithorlo hoeii uncotiipru- 
rnisinjf onciuios, and twico fhi* yt»un«r Maltraffa 
Brahmin’s ta(’ti<'s ha<! foihal his ahlt* ami volornn 
adversary. But Baji I{a<»’s position was still 
<;riti(*al ; he Imd reason t o fear the arts, if not 
the arms, of the wily polifteal ini rigner; and he 
<;ould not prndenlly proveulf his great designs 
in Ilindostan "while Nizam-nl-Midk was thrisden- 
ing his has(! in th(‘ i>t‘kkan. Tin* Ni/,ans. on the 
other hnml, had every indneement to seek an 
aeconnnodation with him. lie was anxious to 
eonsolidatef Ids own |>ower, am! to nurse his 
resourees. Ih; had renonnecd all lio{>e of main- 
taining, or rather of restoring, the iidt grity and 
independenee of the thjome<i Empire ; and he 
would find his best security against molestation 
if his still jealous Sovereign, insleatl of making 
common cause, as Faroklisir had done under 

m 
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similar circumstances, with the Mahrattas against 
h,s own Viceroy, and secretly or openly sanction- 
ing an attack by them upon him, were himself 
to be exposed to the enterprising incursions of 
the I cishwa. Thus a common interest drew the 
two competitors together; and they came to 
an understandmg that hostilities between them 
should cease, and that Baji Rao should be free 
to )msh lus conquests in the north. The im- 
medialt! results of tliis compact were startling 
and luomentous. The Mahrattas poured, like 
an uTcsistible toriTut, into Malwa; defeated 
and killed the Imperial Viceroy; and, bearing 
down all opposition, took forcible possession of 
the eouutry. Thence they penetrated into 
Bundelcand ; and though gallantly resisted by a 
for<*e ol Rohilla Afglians, and unable to master 
th<; warlike and stubborn Boondelas— of Raiput 

^f‘f<‘«ted a lodgment in the Provinee, 
which subsisled to the days of Wellesley. 

TJic imbecile ministers meanwhile took no 
t!fh‘etii:il steps t:o arrest the course of conquest 
and assert the majesty of the Fvmpire. They 
a^ssmnblcd large armies, and made loud profes- 
sions of an intention to march and exterminate 
the insolent invaders. But they cared not to 


mine to dose (piarters with them; and their 
timid and languid military parades were soon 
exchanged for a brisk retreat to the capital. 
They next stooped to negotiation, and were pre- 
pared to make abject concessions. Whereupon 
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Bajj Rao, trading on their fears, rose* in his 
terms, and made denintuls which ewen such 
negotiators could not venture to entertain. 
Then the Malmittns pushed on to the neiglihoiu- 
hood of the <*apif.'d. But Hadut A!i, the sur- 
viving cons{)iriitor .-igaitisf the Seiatls, arul now 
Suhailar of Omit*, again slruek a holtl hhnv 
for tlie honour of his Sfivt rt ign, and llie tieft'nce 
of tlu* heart of the Mogul Empire against llindtio 
aggression. I-eaving his own pro\inee, he 
eros.sed the (ianms, engaged ami re|»ulsed the 
Mahr.'dlas, and tlrove them out of the I)onl>. 
He was pr< |)aring it> follow up his sne(-f,s. when 
an ini[)erious message from Delhi t njoinetl him 
to await the junction of one of tite very minis- 
ters who hatl alrtsidy st> e<tnspi< uum,Iy fnileil to 
eheek the Pf ishwa's grtoving audaeity. Wlule 
Sadut Ali tarried reluetuntly, in ohedienee to 
this order, the nimble em-my, recovering courage 
when they fouml themselves unpursued, re- 
turned ; wheeled rouixl his tlank ; ami, hcatled 
by Baji Ran in porson, stuhl(*nly ajipeartal Iteftire 
Delhi, and inH|)ir<rd tlure extreme terrtn*. But 
he did not attack the city, ami even refrained 
frojKi {)Iundering the suburbs, Whereujjon u 
body of Xinperialists took heart, and sallied out 
against him, but were sot»n re|>ulsed by Ilolkar, 
Sindia, and other lieulen.-mfs «f iht; Feishwa. 
Having extorted an ignoble promise from the 
Emperor, or iiis Minisster, that the government 
of Malwa should be conferred on him, he retired, 
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on the approach of Sadut Khan and the Imperial 
army which had joined that Viceroy, and re- 
turned for the time to the Dekkan (1736). 

This brilliant campaign was followed by one 
still more decisive. The Emperor, after all that 
had occurred to estrange Nizam-ul-Mulk, con- 
ceived the hope of re-enlisting him as his cham- 
pion against the Mahrattas, and summoned him 
to his aid. 

The old soldier of Aurungzib in the Mahratta 
War of Independence, the statesman who had 
striven to liberate his Sovereign from the yoke 
of Ilindooising ministers, the standing rival of 
Baji Rao in the Dekkan, could not be insensible 
to the appeal. And he was probably seriously 
alarmed, on personal grounds, at the rapid 
siKicess of the Mahratta arms, and the extrava- 
gant pretensions of the Peishwa in the late 
negotiation. He repaired to Delhi, and was 
entrusted with the amplest authority for levying 
forces. But though the Rajputs joined him in 
considerable numbers, and he was very strong 
in artillery, he could only muster half as many 
men as the. Peishwa. He was also enfeebled 
by age; and, knowing too well the wonderful 
agility and terrible impetuosity of the Mahratta 
cavalry, he resorted to the precaution of at 
once entrenching his position ; which, as a sign 
of fear and a confession of inferiority, greatly 
elated his enemies, and made them more auda- 
cious than ever. In short, the course of his 
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former contest with Baji Rao was repeated. 
His movements were carefully watched and 
anticipated. His convoys were cut off ; his 
foragers intercepted ; provisions became scarce 
in his camp ; his march was obstructed ; and 
at last, near Bhopal, he was fairly blocked 
up, and compelled to enter into a convention 
squally ignominious to himself and his royal 
master. He had been re-appointed Viceroy of 
Malwa. But now, so far from being able to 
take up that appointment, he was obliged to 
promise “in his own hand- writing to grant to 
Baji Rao the whole of Malwa, and the complete 
sovereignty of the territory between the Ner- 
buddha and the Chumbul ; to obtain a con- 
firmation of this cession from the Emperor ; and 
to use every endeavour to procure the payment 
of fifty lacs of rupees, to defray the Peishwa’s 
expenses.” ^ 

Thus not only had the Dekkan previously 
been cut off irretrievably from the Empire, but 
the Mahratta power, already established de 
facto, was now to be de jure also in Hindostan, 
and at easy striking distance from Agra and 
Delhi. 

Such were the fruits of tlie Emperor’s self- 
indulgence, and the recklessness and incapacity 
of his ministers, in the past. The whole South 
was lost. But, as if infatuated, and foredoomed 
to destroy what remained, they were at this 

^ Grant Duff, L 541. 
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very time engaged in displaying the same quali- 
ties in another direction, and thereby inviting 
—nay provoking— attack from a still more 
formidable and ruthless conqueror in the 
north. 
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NADIR SJIAirS INVASION 

Tiiic native author of the Sii/ur-tih^fufiilhrnn 
tra(;es very clearly, in much cletail, ami with 
appnjpriate indignation and scorn, how the 
corrnptioii, shorl-sighf fdiirss, mid obstinate dis- 
regard of signineaid and suceessive warnings, 
and of I, lie most ohvions precatii ions, led to the 
awful <;ata8trophe which placed the I'hnperor 
at i.h<' mercy of a foreign invader ; ddugcxi the 
proud capital in the blood of its eifi/.ens; de- 
.spoilcil it of untold (reasure; rent away for 
€V(‘r ihriie norfhern pruvinees ; and, divesting 
tint central authority of such resja-el as it had 
hitherto retained, preeipitated the final and 
complete dissolution of the Empire. 

Nadir Shah was a Persian of low origin, a 
soldier of fortune, who.se tuirly career was stained 
witii many dark deeds ; bid a mini of extra- 
ordinary ability, both military and poHtieal, 
of great ambition, indomitable energy, and 
fiery valour, but coUl-Iuarted, stern, pitiless, 
and unscrupulous. In the year 1722, Persia 
had been invaded and the capital and mucli 
of the country conquered, by the Western 
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Afghans, under a leader who captured the 
Shah and assumed the throne. He was, how- 
ever, too weak to complete his conquest; and 
after his death, two years later, his relative 
and successor, Ashraff, was threatened by a 
combination of Peter the Great and the Turkish 
Sultan, who proposed to treat Persia as Poland 
was afterwards treated. But the Shah’s son. 
Prince Tamasp, had escaped ; and, taking 
Nadir into his service, made successful head 
against his various enemies. Peter the Great 
died ; the Russians were checked, and a peace 
was concluded with them. The Turks were 
signally defeated ; the Afghans were routed 
and (expelled ; and the whole country was 
gradually recovered. But the young Prince 
was restored to the throne of his fathers only 
to be promptly superseded by his perfidious 
deliverer, who, after thoroughly organising the 
national forces, and compelling the Persians to 
adopt the Sunnee formula, — such was his extra- 
ordinary ascendancy over them, — entered on a 
career of foreign conquest; retaliated on the 
Western Afghans the evils they had inflicted 
on Persia; subdued and occupied the Mogul 
Province of Cabul ; crossed the Attok, and 
invaded the Punjab, bent upon marching to 
Delhi, and exacting satisfaction for alleged 
injuries which he exaggerated, but also for 
insults and supercilious treatment on the part 
of the imbecile Emperor and his recMess 
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ministers, of which he had too ^»oo(l reason to 
eomplaiju 

Nadir’s severe handling:' of the Aftjhan in- 
truders had seatiered them in all din-etions. A 
e<.ni})lctc stampede took place; and suanns of 
thorn }>onred into the Cabnl Provinet , an<l through 
that into India. 

I may rntadion inttidraitaiiy that Mie most 
notable of these were tin’ Rohilla Afgiians, 
Alaeanlay’s inter<'stit)g (‘lients, the allegt tf peace- 
ful, industrious, and po<-tieal vi<-!inis «*f Warren 
Hastings’s unscrupulous p<j!h-y: hul who were 
really in (‘very respect much the revt rse. 

The Mogul (Jovernmeni. itt its better days, 
hud adopted systenialie pis caalioas to secure 
this critical frontier region : able \ ieeroys had 
been einj)loy<‘d in Cabnl ; a strong toree bad 
been stationed Iberi* ; t he wild t rlb<*s in t he 
bills overlianglng the deliles, Ibrongb wldeh 
eiwnnies or cpieslionable immigntnfs inigbt pemt- 
tratc into India, b:ul been regularly subsidised, 
to give timely notice of I la ir approach, and t o 
dispute their progress; and a etmstant and 
brisk communication of political inlelligenee 
had been maintained la I ween (!ab«l and the 
Mogul capital. 

But, of late years, all tliis bad been negleetctl 
Jobbery, corruption, a»»d eareh'ssness, which 
had already laid open (hr/.emt and Malwa to 
the Mahrattas, now exposed Northern India 
to Nadir’s attack, as well as to its pretext, the 
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harlx)ui’!ng of his enemies. Incapable Viceroys 
were appointed by favouritism; the garrisons, 
says the author of the Seir Mutaquerin, were 
“ totally neglected ” ; the tribal subsidies were 
withheld, to swell the illicit gains of those in 
power, or their d(;j)cndants ; and the frivolous 
Sov<‘reign and his like-minded ministers heard 
little, and cared less, about what was going on 
l)eyond the mountains. 

Nadir sent message afixn’ message, complain- 
ing, with growing urgency ami imperiousness, 
of the shelter afforded to Ids foes by the Indian 
Governmeni;. IJut his power was underrated ; 
his applications remained unanswered ; his 
messengers W(Te detained on futile grounds ; 
and at last a party, escorting a fresh and more 
imperative emissary, was attacked and cut off 
at Jclalabad by the Emperor’s subjects. Nadir, 
who had already occupied Cabul for some 
months, on k'arning this cruel deed from the 
sole survivor, instantly marched on the place, 
and massacred all its inhabitants. lie thence 
advanced to l*c;shawur, where the Viceroy of 
Cabul, who had been characteristically out of 
the way when the Persian overran his province, 
made a feeble stand against him, but was cap- 
tured ; and Nadir, says the native historian, 
“ having put to the sword cvciy one that 
attempted to stand before him, whether Indian 
or Afghan,” swept on, in his irresistible course ; 
crossed the Attok in boats, and routed with the 
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ffreaicsf; ease the ViotTctv of T-ahorc, who im- 
mediately afterwards Imth icd his suhmisston, 
and, like his ('ollt ague of Cahiil, was graciously 
treated, and led in the ctuuiuciftr’s train, on Ms 
rapid march to Delhi, 

The Emperor, with Khan Dourau, the 
Arnt cr-ul-Omm, or Head of the P< t raj^n- (who 
together with the Vizier was rcs{»onsi1»!e for 
the maladministration), marehed from the 
capital, at the head of a consiilcrnhlc army, 
to confront the invader. Xizam-ul-Mulk was 
also in camp, and Sadnt Khan joined soon 
after, with his own forces. Vain nlfniipis were 
made to raise the Eajputs ; and this failure 
seems to have rnucdi disheartened ilie already 
eniven - hearted Tinperiahsts; and, atlvaiieing 
very slowly, tliey came to a stand at four days* 
march from Delhi. Many eiretimstajaes dis- 
close the \vrcteh«-d State of miliim-y ortpmisafion 
among them. Thus they had no exact know- 
edge of the < iH-my's olu it nhuiils until Nadir's 
fMvanced guard fell upon Sadut Klmu's l);!*r«j:ufc 
train. And the discordant counsels and sepa- 
rate action in the • nu.ii'cmcid that folhovid 
show the utter want of a ;m iu tal pluii rind a 
commanding and aufhoiit alive mind. Sadut 
li;isl(nc<l to smatmr his own followers; Ni'/auii- 
ul-Mulk insisted that the day was tear far spent 
for fighting ; Khan Douraii, «lh>plav ing un- 
wonted spirit, invcigla il against the igimminy of 
leaving Sadut uusujiporied, and led a body of 
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troops to his assistance. This body was quickly 
routed ; and the Ameer-ul-Omra was mortally 
wounded, and was rescued only to die. Sadut 
Khan’s men fought better, but shared the fate 
of their comrades ; and Sadut himself was 
taken prisoner, and, like the other captured 
Viceroys, was well received by the victor. A 
negotiation followed, set on foot by the Viceroy 
of Oude, and concluded by Nizam-ul-Mulk ; 
and Nadir agreed to retire, on payment of two 
crores of rupees. The Emperor then visited 
him, and reeciv(;d the highest honour. The 
grim couqiK'ror was all smiles and deference. 
But the end was not yet ! 

It is not easy to account for the caprices of 
such a man. But the native historian states 
confidently that Sadut — ^jealous of the Emperor’s 
Iiaving confeired the vacant office of Ameer-ul- 
Omra, which he coveted, on Nizam-ul-Mulk — 
incited Nadir to persevere in marching to Delhi, 
and rifling its ample wealth. It is more probable 
that Nadir had been acting a part, and that 
this had been all along his intention. However 
that may have been, certain it is that the Per- 
sian suddenly changed his tone; insisted on 
Mohammad Shah’s again visiting his camp, with 
his family and officials ; and that the helpless 
monarch olx^ycd the summons, and was led in 
a sort of triumph to his own capital (1739). 

There, though Nadir’s strict discipline main- 
tained perfect order in his army of occupation, 
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Bui. ft far darker uud mor*' trapie .seem* wok 
to fiuaeeed this s|ir'el»a|e of imjii iud and leitionsd 
hiiniilifttioii. The ardent wisli heinn: father to 
th<i thought, .*» fatal rt'jiorf was s|)ren*l in the 
city that Nailir had suddenly died. A jHtjmlar 
rising, tictjuicseed in, if u«it <?£eited, tty the 
higher classes, inst.'uitly took |i,|aee, Hevi'ii 
hundred of Nmlir's sotiliers were shtuglitfred 
in tlu^ .streets dining the night. After vainly 
trying, by showing himself, to «|»» li the tumuli, 
the justly exasperated eontjueror ga ve hiose t o his 
and ordered u general umssttere, w herever 
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the body of a slain Afghan should be found. His 
orders were obeyed with terrific alacrity. The 
nunibcr of the victims was never accurately ascer- 
tained ; but it was certainly enormous. Houses 
were sacked in all directions ; the horrors and 
crimes— worse than death— usual on such occa- 
sions were perpetrated ; fire added its terrors to 
the scene ; and a great part of the city was 
consumed. At midday Mohammad Shah inter- 
ceded for mercy to his unhappy subjects ; Nadir 
then relented, and— such was his discipline— the 
avenging swords were instantly sheathed. 

After this coup de grace to the majesty of the 
Empire, the conqueror lingered a while in the 
<l(waslated and blood-stained capital ; married 
his second son, who had accompanied him, to 
one of the Imperial Princesses ; formally re- 
instated Mohammad Shah in his degraded 
Kova'reignty ; gave him much advice, and ex- 
horted his subjects to obey him, with severe 
threats if his injunctions should not be complied 
with ; colk;cted his vast spoil ; and, at the 
head of his victorious army, conveyed it to 
Persia. But he did not long survive his triumph. 
Intoxicated with success, he gave loose to his 
passions, became hideously cruel, and at last 
mad, and not less hateful as a tyrant than he 
had once been |)opular as the deliverer of his 
country from the yoke of foreigners. And his 
strange and wild career was cut short by assas- 
sination (1747). 


/ 
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{'ruHNA'nxG of m A iiij.vTTxi 

AS( I*:N0A\( A IX NATIV i: INDIA 

Till* tnifl<H»k in linlia was n«w most, 

j'lonmy nml jh rpl* sin:,!. 'n»t‘ slranE» Oovcrn- 

iiu'iit that ha<i fi»runily iiminf aiia*4 order 
liintn^daeit lh«’ i.rr<ahr {larl id tJu* ruimtry was 
no moro, T!h’ aetual donunions of llu’ Kmperor 
liad shrunk to tin* nri^hhotirhood of theenpital, 
ant! even over tluse the ferlde and utterly 
tUseredititl Alojiijl retained t»nly a prt*earions 
and relaKtitii; jy'i'anp. The Hindoo reiietion, 
stimulated hy Nadir's prostration of the Ma- 
hornetan authority, M*ena‘d destined to gt) on 
alisorhing revtame. ami aiui* 'viii” territory, until 
it sliould heroine the supreme disposer of the 
fate of the country, in whieh Sifussulinmi rule 
had been predominant for so many eentnries. 
Butj to my nothing t>f Hikh fanatieism and 
Jat lawlessness, the prosjieet of Mahratta 
aseendnney was hy no means hopeful for the 
welfare of India. In the work of political 
destruetion, marauding, and linaneial extortion 
and assessment, SivajiX [nuph- were uiirivalled. 
But it remained very queslionahk* whether 
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they wcic capable of reconstructing a regular 
and tolerable scheme of civil government. And 
failing this, constant wai'fare, general anarchy, 
and the extreme social misery that these in- 
volve, seemed the inevitable alternative. And 
the course of events soon after tended to confirm 
such dismal lorebodings. This I will illustrate 
by glnnciiig summarily at the progress of the 
Mahratta power in the coming years, before 
re(;ounfiug events in more detail. 

Sadut Khan, who had conspired to over- 
throw the Seiads, remove the Hindoo influence 
in the administratioii, liberate the Emperor, 
and restorer the political ascendancy of the 
Mogul pjirty ; who had recently defeated Holkar 
in the Doab, and fought stoutly, though un- 
suc(iessfully, against Nadir Shah, died before 
that conqueror retired from Delhi. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, after his late failure against the Peishwa, 
had cut a rather poor figure in the campaign 
against, the Persian, — while Baji Rao’s reputa- 
tion was at its height, and his forces were intact. 
Might it not be possible, while the Nizam still 
lingered at Delhi, to give another signal triumph 
to the Mahratta arms, by conquering his terri- 
tory in the Dekkan ? Such was Baji Rao’s 
culeuhdion. A pretext was readily found in 
the withholding of the stipulated grant of the 
government of Malwa. But the attempt mis- 
carried through the unexpected energy of Nazir 

Jung, the Nizam’s eldest son. And Baji Rao 
14 
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died soon ;di(*r\vards (1740). But before his 
death he had organised a great exia-diliou in a 
new direction, and at the same time had familiar- 
ised the community with the idea of the Peishwa’s 
general control over its operations. He Imd 
concerted an inv.asion of the Carnal ie, and 
constituted his rival, Rugoji Bonsk, of Berar, 
generalissimo of the invading army, (Tanjore, 
in the same region, it must be rememlx red, was 
already under Maliratta rule, its Haja being a 
collateral descendant of Sivaji.) Distant Mysore 
too, under its Hindoo Raja, was jibout this 
time first kid under contrilmtion by the 
Mahrattas. Soon after Baji Rao’s death, the 
same people, under Rugoji, the Raja (as we 
may now call him) of Berar, inv.nled the eastern 
provinces of the Empire, Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, or Cuttak, which had hitherto esetaptrd 
their incursions. And though they were bravely 
encountered there, and worsted both by arms 
smd by perfidious slnitagnin, they returm^d 
indefatigably, and in the end effected a com- 
promise, which involved both a territorial cession 
and the payment of tribute to the Bonsla. 

The new Peishwa, Balaji BaJi Rao, though 
less distinguished than his father in war, gave 
full — ^indeed dangerous- -scope to the national 
propensity. His brother, Rugonalh Rao, levied 
exactions in Rajputana, and even on the Jats ; 
took part in another dynastic njvolution at 
Delhi; and waging a rash war in the Punjab, 
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precipitated another Mussulman invasion of 
India, destined to be as fatal to Mahratta pre- 
ponderance as Nadir’s had been to Mogul 
ascendancy. Jeiapa Sindia meanwhile over- 
ran the Rohilla country, and was involved in 
hostilities with Sadut Khan’s successor in Oude. 
The Peishwa’s uncle, Chimnaji, accomplished 
the proud feat of taking Bassein from thc 
Portuguese, and threatened Goa itself. Again, 
but for French help, the old dream of conquer- 
ing the Nizam’s territory would have been 
accomplished by the Mahrattas ; and the Berar 
Raja actually annexed a portion of it, and the 
audacious freebooters made a raid across the 
hills into the French jaghire on the Eastern 
Coast. 

Thus it might seem that the Mahrattas, 
though frequently driven back for a time, were 
destined to prevail everywhere in the end ; that, 
obeying as it were a natural law, the great 
flood of predatory power, which had been run- 
ning for a century in ever-widening volume and 
circuit, was appointed to rise still higher ; and, 
overleaping all barriers, to submerge the whole 
Indian Continent. In such a case, what but 
general havoc and misery could be the result ? 

It was a melancholy prospect, not only for 
the fallen but still proud Mogul noble, but for 
the peaceable and would-be industrious Hindoo 
peaiant, and the timid and thrifty tradesman 
and native merchant. So utterly had the old 
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political organisation broken clown, that in many 
parts of the country, but for the village com- 
munities, society itself must have perished. 
But the night is darkest before tiie dawning. 
And already the dawn of a better day was 
breaking, though in turbulence and tlie tempest 
of warfare on the Coromandel Coast ; and Wel- 
lesley’s inscription on Fort William College 
— Ex Oriente Liuc — was to have a political 
application. 

I must now fill up tine details of this sunmiary 
sketch of the cxpansifai of ilic Mahratta power. 

On the death of Baji liao, and for some time 
afterwards, it seemed not improbable that that 
power might be dissolved, so violent were the 
rivalries and interna! dissensions among its 
leading memhers, llugoji ran an opp(»s!li<m 
candidate to Balaji, Baji Bao’s son, for the 
Peishwaship. But the attempt failed ; and 
the hereditary right to the office was thenceforth 
undisputed. The Ilaja Shao, howtwer, was 
childless; and this led to fresh 1 roubles. Hc^ 
was disposed to adopt Ids Kolaporo cousin, the 
anti-Baja, iind st> Ijcal 11 h‘ sehi.sm; but his 
cousin was also chihllt ss. Sukwnr Blsye, Shao’s 
wife, wished him to adopt an heir from a more 
remote branch of the family. Imping to !)ecomc 
Regent to a minor, and thus oust the Peishwa 
from his growing ascendancy. But, to conceal 
her ambitious design, sht? gave hints of her in- 
tention to become svitcct on her husband’s 
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death. Balaji, with characteristic Brahmin craft | 

and cold-blooded cruelty, taunted her with this 
alleged intention, and drove her un^villingly to 
immolate herself, thus ridding himself of one ! 

rival. But he had still a more formidable one 
in Tara Bhye, the widow of Bam Raja, Sivaji’s j 

second son, after whose death she had assumed 
the Regency on behalf of Ram Raja’s and her 
young son, the second Sivaji, and had (as I 
related) ably sustained the war of independence ] 

against Anningzib. And popular feeling was | 

strongly in favour of her present claim to occupy I 

the same position. Moreover, she enlisted the : 

synipal hies of all who were averse to the Brahmin i 

ascendancy ; and this included both the party ' 

of Trimbuk, who had perished in the same cause, j 

and whose son was now in the guardianship of 
Duimaji Guikwar, and Dunnaji himself, who 
was fast overshadowing the titular authority of 
the SenaptiMi. 

Tara Bhye’s pretensions were grounded not 
only on her past services to the community, 
but on the fact that she told a singular story, 
which, however suspicious, may have been true, 
and was accepted at the moment. She asserted ! 

that Sivaji ii. had liad a son, wliom she had 
concealed, and brought up piivately ; and she 
identified him with a youth whom she now 
produced, and who, in fact, became Shao’s 
successor. In the first instance, Balaji found it 
convenient to acquiesce in this tale, as a counter- 
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poise to Snlav.'ir BIiyt‘'s {‘Inn oF {Jio adoplion 
of cl s{ niii,!Lf< r. Bui he ilius laiil ftiuiself to 

Tara’s ambition of ruling in Iter ntlr'n tl graiui- 
son’s nimic. By his pref'auiions a;;.iii)s{ tins 
danyfer, lie not only si a vet! it off for I he lime, 
l)ut esiablished the aui horif \ of the fA ishwa on 
a more regular anti esplicii basis than it hatl 
hitherto oeeupietl. By a strid!" tfisplay of foree, 
he ovennvetl those who were ready to tleelart* on 
Tara’s heliulf on the death of Shatt. lie eon- 
eiliated Tara herself by pronii .ioe !«» share- tin- 
go imminent with her, ihiin;/h uifh net inh ntioii of 
doing so. lie hrihi-d the etth'-r ehiefs by eans- 
ing the Baja to eonfirin and e ulerge their terri- 
torial possessions and bsen! rights. .Ami In- 
procured from him a doi-iinn id whieh em- 
powered him, says (iranl Ihiff, “ to manage the 
whole gov'ermnent of the Alahraiia Isniiiirt', on 
eondition of his {tcrpe Imafiog the Baja's imme, 
and ktmpiiig up the ibginty of the house of 
Sivajee, througli tin- grandsem of 'I'arn Bhye and 
Ins descendants” (ii. UB), Tims the Peishwa’s 
leadership received a eonslitntional -^anetion ; 
tlu* douldful lim-age, as well as tin- feeble 
character, of the new Baja mmh* him passive 
in the hands of his Mayor of the Palace; he 
vegetated in strict seclusion at Sal ant; while 
Poona, the Peishwa’s residem-t*, bei-aiitt* tlie 
military and political capital of the State. By 
the measures now adopted ( 1750 ), the .Midiratta 
power was in fact convertci! into a confederacy of 
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chiefs, permanently and avowedly presided over 
by the Peishwa, as an almost sovereign Prince — 
loosely and grudgingly obeyed indeed, but far 
more distinctly recognised as supreme on his 
own account, than he had previously been; 
while the Raja retired into unapproachable and 
inactive isolation. 

This political arrangement, however, was 
not finally established without another desperate 
attempt to frustrate it. When, in the following 
year, Balaji marched against the new Nizam, 
Salabat Jung, Tara Bhye invited the Guikwar 
Dunnaji, as Nizam-ul-Mulk had invited Trimbuk 
Rao — ^to join her from Guzerat, and co-operate 
in overthrowing the Brahmin Peishwa. He 
complied, and joined her at Satara, where she 
had vainly tried to rouse the young Raja 
in the same cause. She there shut him up 
closely, rated him soundly, and declared him 
spurious, no doubt intending to adopt a more 
compliant tool. But Balaji returned by forced 
marches ; entrapped the Guikwar into his power 
by a perfidious stratagem; and, shrinking from 
a direct attack upon Tara, came to a com- 
prt)miKe with her, allowing her to command in 
the fort of Satara, and retain the custody of 
her naughty boy, which — as the Peishwa recom- 
mended her to release him — she took care 
should be strict. The Guikwar was not liber- 
ated until he had solemnly agreed “to accept 
the Pexshwa’s lead, and to yield permanently 
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the right, to h«lf the of fhizcr.-f, and 

to fulfil other siringeid .siipiiiaf ions.” Tfuis 
Balaji f rimojihecl ; hut his perfitly was not 
forgotten. Tfie Bnnsia’s jeafousy tif ihe 
Peishwu’s power was aggrawifid by another 
eireunislanee. Balaji, anxious to proeuve the 
long-defem'd fiuperial .stdlilHfl for tlie ;fo\ ern- 
ment of Malwa. seeiirt<I it at last, on efuidition 
of restraining the Mahralliis fnun afineking the 
rcniaining provima's of the F-nijiire. And, in 
pursuanee of this engagemmi. he aetn.'tlly co- 
operated (as I shall descrihi* later) against 
Bugoji, wlien the latter io\ad<(I Ben‘«ai. But 
not long afterwards, the Pcisfiua again followed 
Nizam-ul-Mulk’s example, ami entered into a 
secret eompaet with his rival, wfu nhy Bngojj 
was left free to pn>se*eufe his designs on the 
Bengal Poohu-es, on e«mdilio!i of leaxing the 
Peisilwa umlislurlad. Thenceforth their re- 
lations were pi aeeahle, though not; cordial. 
And the Bonsla took no part in tlie l^uiipul 
Campaign. 

Mtjorar Buo also, the deseiaidant of tlie 
murdered Santiiji (Iliorrptirav, ihe hert» of tlie 
War of lutlepend(UK’«% was rieoneiled hy B.'tlaji 
to the national ass<K;iulion, and joined in the 
Carnatic expedition already referred to, Sindta 
and Ilolkar were settled in Malwa, undiT the 
patronage of the l\*ishwa, and on <*seel!eiil 
terms with him. Thws, on the whole, the 
imminent danger of the disruption of the 
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Mahratta power by internal dissension was 
avoided ; the Confederacy waxed stronger by 
the aggrandisement of its several members ; 
and rapidly attained the culminating stage of 
its progress on the eve of its experiencing a 
terrific disaster, which, for the time, paralysed 
it, and from which — as a whole — it never re- 
covered. 

Though the Peishwa’s legati, Sindia and 
Holkar, were cantoned in Malwa, where Oojein 
and Indore became their respective capitals, 
the Fanjx'ror had not formally ratified the 
(M)iicessi()n of its government to Baji Rao, as 
Ni’/:un-ul-Molk had promised in his name. But 
Mohammad Shah at length granted this, in con- 
sideration of the assistance which, as I have 
said, was to be afforded against Mahratta in- 
vasions, and which was rendered to Aliverdi 
Khan (1748). With a poor attempt to save 
his dignity and evade the explicit recognition 
of the rising Mahratta polity, the Emperor 
professed to make Balaji the deputy of his 
own heir apparent, Prince Ahmed, and imposed 
conditions, which were not likely to be too 
scrupulously observed, especially the one I have 
mentioned, which was soon after ignored, when 
the Peishwa and Rugoji came to the accommo- 
dation I have specified. Moreover, as the levy 
ing of chovi and suT-deshvnsihi was invariably a 
preliminary step to conquest and aimexation, 
we may almost say that Mohammad Shah dis- 
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solvcfi his t!inpire with his own hniul, wiicn, 
about the same time, lie grant < tl to Hie Mahrattns 
the diout in all the ninaining pritvinct'S. This 
donation does not seem to hfiv<’ been reduced 
to writing with due ftiinialiiy ; but those, to 
whom it -was made took goofi care that it should 
he known, and noted upon. 

Dupleix’s policy was now’ in th<‘ ascendant; 
and the new Xizam, Sjilahat Jung, was stjp- 
poried by Bussy. JJins, wlun the Ihishwa, 
after disposing of his done sfie rivals, ri surued 
his eamjnign against vSjdahat, In- was hard 
pressed, compelled to refreaf. ami to witness 
the <Ievaslalion of his own country, and to 
tremble for his eajutal, Ikionn. Btd this n verse 
only ilhislrate<l the ptdiey of his late compaet 
with the Bctiisla, and the potency of the Con- 
federation W'hieh h<* had established rtnint^g the 
Malmitl.-i Chiefs. While others were hastening 
to his assistances from the north, Btigoji lamself 
esreated a formidable divc'rsion in his favour. 
“He surprised,” .says Crant Duff, “nud took 
Gawelgurh and Xiirnallah, mn<le himself juaster 
of Manikdroog, oeenpied the districts tlependent 
on those forts, and . . . not only laid tin* whole 
country between the Buyn (lunga and tlio 
Godavery under eontrihution, but drt>ve out 
the Mogul thannas, and established his own ” 
(ii. 55, 50). The Peishw^a meanwhile cleverly 
promoted by his intrigues internal dissension 
among his enemies, and jealousy of the French ; 
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and thus Salabat was fain to make peace, with 
the loss of the territory occupied by the Bonsla 
(1752). 

Sindia and Holkar meanwhile had been giving 
equally good proof of the ubiquitous activity 
of their people, and of the consideration shown 
to it by the Moguls. Safder Jung, Viceroy 
of Oude, had called them in against the Afghan 
Rohillas, whom they had defeated, and driven 
into the Kuinayoon mountains. This service was 
acknowledged by a large grant of the conquered 
territory ; and although, bent on other projects, 
they evacuated the country soon after, it was not 
without obtaining fifty lacs of rupees as the 
price of their retirement. And they soon re- 
turned to triumph on a wider field in Hindostan, 
though that triumph was but the prelude to 
the catastrophe which shortly overwhelmed them- 
selves and their patron. 

For the present, however, we must return 
to the Dekkan, where the fortunes of the 
Mahrattas are materiaUy influenced by the 
Seven Years’ War in Europe, and the con- 
sequent struggle between the English and the 
French on the Coromandel Coast. Count Tally, 
on his landing in India, lost no time in recall- 
ing Bussy to the Carnatic, and dissolving the 
French connexion with the Nizam. And the 
victorious English, though they allied them- 
selves with Salabat, evaded the obligation of 
defending him. So formidable at this time was 
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tijf* Peishwn’s fio\v«T. flijil, fo ihrir he 

h'viod eftnni from Mahomof Aii, flicir owij Kjnvab 
of ihe Caniafio. Ho also invaded the as yet 
Hindoo State of ‘t. { if K | uf al 

o<‘enjHt‘d severai dislriefs, arnl, <in r»ne nf>i‘;;vi(nL 
extorted froni its rider f tarty two lars of rupees 
or pa||odns. Hni on {la* same oeeasion Hvder 
All, who was risiu'^ infrt jsower in ‘'IsNore, dis- 
l in<fuish<-d himself hy his hrillinnf serviees aeainsf; 
an enmnv hiilierto theniefit iuvineifile. 

On the opposite side of tiie pf-ninsida Bed- 
nor<* was invadetl, and the F<i',hv\a*'; ftwes 
eo-opernfed with tlie thiylidi. iimler ('live and 
Watson, in reifneiny the jiirate, Atijpla. He 
also eotieluded a treaty with the Botnhay 
(iovermneaf. aiul itirtajyh that inedinni twice 
transmifted leltiTS to the Kiny of {''ii-d ind. 

While* Mins exert in;( his em ryjo'.. anil direet- 
ing his views, so xariote ty and remott fy, it will 
he readily eonetived that Bsdaji was not in- 
elined to forego the opportunity of assailing 
his ohl rival and iianadiate m i'dd>otir. the 
Ni'/nm, now no longer taittressed hy Kiiropean 
aid. The Peishwa, as { have said, rarely 
appeared personally in the held. But his 
brother, Bugonath Bao, had ht en pursning mi 
adventurous course in the north, ivhieh was not 
approvetl by llieir eousin, Sedasheo or “ ilic 
Bhow,” as be was eommonly ealled. A ipiarrel 
ensued, amt endeil in Bugonatlds seornfully 

e 
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who had hitherto conducted the civil administra- 
tion, but was now fired with the ambition of 
distinguishing himself in war. As this ambition 
drove him to the fatal field of Paniput, it will be 
necessary later to compare him with his great 
adversary, Ahmed Shah Abdali, and to show how 
his character and tactics contributed to his 
overthrow. But it will be enough at present to 
account more summarily for the immediate and 
signal success of his campaign against a more 
familiar and weaker antagonist. He was the 
son of Chimnajee Appa, the able brother of the 
late Peishwa, Baji Bao, who had prosecuted to a 
successful issue the long siege of Bassein (1739). 
This Iriuruph over Europeans, and especially in 
a branch of warfare in which Orientals are 
generally so unskilful, was not only an occasion 
of great elation to the Mahrattas, but seems to 
have ])ciinancntly prejudiced the conqueror’s 
son, the Bhow, in favour of a fundamental 
change in the national armament and style of 
warfare. Hitherto, the great Mahratta arm had 
been cavalry. The Bhow was inclined to rely 
henceforth much on regular infantry, and especi- 
ally on artillery. And, fortunately for his im- 
mediate object, he secured the services of a 
clever and experienced artillerist, Ibrahim Khan 
Gardee, who had been trained under Bussy in 
the Nizam’s army, but who now took service 
with the Mahrattas. 

The Nizam also was strong in guns, but 
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they were old - fashioned lumbering cannon ; 
while Ibrahim furnished a good train of the light 
and mobile field-pieces which the French had 
introduced, and which had been one of the most 
important factors of their success. The Bhow 
had also at his disposal the very numerous and 
as yet unimpaired hosts of cavalry, so long accus- 
tomed to triumph over the Moguls in the Dekkan. 

Salabat, deserted by the French, and un- 
supported by the English, had already fallen 
under the influence of his brother, Nizam Ali, 
who soon after supplanted him. The Bhow, 
by intrigue, procmed the surrender of Ahmed- 
nuggur. The brothers marched to recover it. 
But the vast force of Mahratta cavalry, as so 
often before, surrounded their army, and brought 
it to a stand. Their heavy guns of position 
were no match for Ibrahim’s easily manoeuvred 
and swiftly discharged field-pieces. And, after 
a vain struggle in the toils, they were summoned 
to surrender at discretion. Though this was 
refused in form, it may be said to have been 
yielded in substance. For Salabat sent to the 
Bhow his seal of state, thus leaving to the victor 
the dictation of terms. They were not only 
hard and humiliating, but virtually concluded 
(for the present at least) the long rivalry between 
the houses, by transferring to the Mahratta a 
very large part of the dominions of his opponent. 
The whole province of Bijapur, almost the 
whole of that of Aurungabad, and part of 
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Beder, together with the famous and impreg- 
nable fortress of Dowlutabad — and others 
destined to become famous in our later wars 
with the victors on this occasion, were conceded 
unreservedly (1760). 

Sedasheo Bhow might well be proud of such 
an opening of his warlike career. But there 
can be no doubt that this easy and complete 
success threw him off his guard, and led him to 
underrate the difficulties of the war in Hindostan, 
to which he had pledged himself, and which was 
to be conducted against a very different foe. 
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Tju; BfUfiitl Frtiv iiifc', iKkd t)r<'n fmm 

llic Jitrlitf iiH'tirsiuiss of lh«' I.r. hito 

Hindustan, though ihtir ['-rlirifv ntid t-oiise- 
<jUfiU wealth were a Ntnai^ iutlurriurnt to 
the inveterafc '{>t.il< r . But v\ii«’U tin Baja of 
Beraf, <»lht i‘wiM’ caiUi el Ifu- Bcurda, * luuhaJs oi" 
his rival, the IN-ishwa, ht j*ai» to jnish his way 
eastward, it was iu»t lnu^ h* f<*rr he was ;tt}rne{< <l 
by s<» protuisiajj; a held for his eufef|n ise ; th«>»j>;h 
there he hnual an aid ao*>nist very diffi reid from 
the jKtor- s|tirited Kiuperor and his imlieeile 
fa vourites, and more def i ruuiietl nut I sueeesshll 
ill his resistaiiee than Xr/,am'«)h,Muik himself. 
Tilt! result tvas a h»ut», ohslluate, atid dtspendt! 
struggle, whieli eialetl in a e<>m|»roiiuse, imhentive 
of tlie inability of lht‘ Mogul ehaiu{jitjn to throw 
off the yoke of the lliadot* reaetioitisi, am! wbieh 
imlieate.s the eulminaling periotl td Mahrnttu 
ttseendaney. 

The three eastern prtiviuees, Behar, Bengal 
proper, and Orissa, hail been massed into one 
VIeeroyalty under an able rult*r, Blmja-u-OowIa, 
who died in 173B. lie was stieeeedetl bv his 
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son, Serfiraz Khan, a very inferior man. Shuja 
had been zealously served by two brothers, 
soldiers of fortune, Mahummud Ali and Haji 
Ilamud; and the former beeame Sub- Viceroy 
of Behar under Serfiraz. But on a rather com- 
plicated quarrel, which I need not now stop to 
disentangle, the brothers rose against the new 
Viceroy, and destroyed him ( 1739 ). Mahum- 
mud Ali then petitioned the Emperor to ratify 
the dcc.ision of the sword, and to confer the 
Viccroyalty of the three provinces on himself. 
And as he backed the petition with a large part 
of Scrfiraz’s treasures, and the Emperor, just 
after Nadir Shah’s departure, was in no con- 
dition to disoblige so powerful a suppliant, the 
request was granted. Henceforth, Mahummud 
All figures as Aliverdi Khan. I may add that 
he soon after quarrelled with his brother, who 
retired into private life. But his two sons were 
actively employed by their uncle, who had no 
sons of his own, and Hybut, one of these 
nephews, was married to a daughter of Aliverdi. 
The other. Said Ahmed Khan, Aliverdi appointed 
Governor of Cuttak. But an insurrection soon 
broke out there ; Said Ahmed was made prisoner, 
and handed over to Baukir Khan, a relative of 
Serfiraz. 

Aliverdi lost no time in marching to his 
nephew’s rescue ; routed Baukir ; delivered his 
nephew; appointed another Governor in the 
disturbed district; and was making his way 
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bomcwanis, wlieti lie was railed upon lo do 
battle with a new and more ibrniidahlo enemy. 

Bhaskir Pundit, a ^^’cmral of the Bonsla, 
Bugoji, pursued him with 4(>,(H)0 eavalry. After 
some tighling, he ofh-n-d to retire, on {jayinent 
of ten laes, Aiiverdi's army was not more 
than 5()(M> t>rr<-etives ; he was etUMimbered with 
a large number of helpless ami obsfruetive 
fugitives from the Maliratin inroad; and the 
already very high r<-puiati<>n of the enemy 
had been enhaneed by their reeent, triumph 
over Ni'/am-ui-MuIk. Ihit AHverdi seornetl suh- 
mi.ssion, and fought his way gallantly, though 
with sevt‘re loss, to (’utwa, where his nephew 
joined him with laanforeenu-nf s. Then, under 
Mcer Ilubeeb, a deserter from his own serviee, 
a Mahratta parly trietl to eapiure his eapital, 
Moorshedahad. But h<; save«i it; by a foret'd 
tnareh. The etmmy, Itowever. t^verran the wliole 
eountry wesiwar<l of the Cangis, during the 
rains. But, takir>g them by sur{>rise, he put. 
them to flight, and drovt* them into the ditlieidt 
country on the south. They turnetl u|* again 
in Cuttak; again he rout(‘d them, and they 
retreated homewards. 

This spirited cumduet excaital great inU resl 
at Delhi ; and tl»e Fanpt ror recognised it by 
honorary gifts. 

But Ibjgoji himself now repeated tlm in- 
vasion. And, on the Emperor’s mmttmm, 
Balaji, the new Peishwa, eo-oj»eriited wnth All- 
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verdi in resisting it. Thus Mahratta met 
Mahratta in the tug-of-war— or rather, in a 
pursuit too fleet for Aliverdi to keep up with 
it. Rugoji was fain to evacuate Behar; and 
Balaji’s service on this occasion was (as I have 
mentioned) rendered in consideration of th& 
grant of the Viceroyalty of Malwa (1748). 

Next year, however, Bhaskir reappeared, 
and again offered to retire on payment of a 
large sum. Aliverdi had no scruples in dealing 
with such a social pest ; and the overture 
enabled him to employ negotiation to entrap 
his enemies. He arranged an interview with 
Bhaskir and his principal officers, and murdered 
them all. Then he fell upon and routed their 
army, and thus foiled the third invasion. 

The Mahrattas, great as was their intrin- 
sic strength, and especially the extraordinary 
marching power of their irregular and hardy 
<!av}ilry, had almost invariably been much 
favoured by the division of counsels and dis- 
sensions in the Empire. Aliverdi was not, like 
Ni/.am-ul-Mulk and Husain Ali before him, 
intrigued against and hampered by the Court 
of Delhi. On the contrary, Mohammad Shah’s 
feeling towards him seems to have been friendly 
throughout ; though he had some reason to 
fear the designs of Safder Jung, Sadut’s suc- 
eernGT in the Oude Viceroyalty. But, on the 
other hand, his raw and forcibly established 
authority was exposed to constant and extreme 
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2‘iK 

from ifih’rna! uiliaiu'* <, riristnif from 

Ihe (‘ircuni'Nlartfcs of hi^ as n TfHiitjH’v- 

a«lv<'n{!ir<*r. ami fh«* fiiaraof* r of {{a* insirumfnts 
wiioni be was c-nnsh-aiia *{ « tni'loy. The 

inhabitants <jf are noN ri n ,|y im. 

■witrlib*. Bui tliis was not flie ease witli the 
<tther parts of Ins ilominions. Ami Nh>rfiiern 
Intiia at tin* time swaii.u.l with the fUret* 

Afginm soldiery, whmn Xjulir had < .pi llrd frorn 
IVrsia aiai their rovn eouniry, and vvlawe settle- 
ment in ijidia had been tlie faiyinal pretext 
of his invasion. These men, :u ri’yatd. }»rntal, 

1 risiehertiiis, and insidtordinate. etnd«t only 
he kepi in gootl tetnper l*y lavish indtdyettee | 

of their grei dy thspositioin 'ria y resented | 

Alivenli's striei tliseipline. Tiny had no \ 

sympathy witl« his desire ti» husband the re- 
Kourees <>f the eomdiw, and t«» im[irove its I: 

eivil administration. Ihnt upon this, and j 

cramped by eonstant milifaty requirements, (i 

Aliver«ii was unalde to ymliry their ins.-diable || 

appetites, or evin to fullil the esjasdations I 

which lie had led tlatn to miijtain as the i, 

rcvvard of tlu*ir ser\ie. % in jja* held. lienee || 

they werts ever r(‘;»<iy io join in disliirbances, ij 

to break out into rebeilion against him, and >■ 

to become tools of leafh*rs as imprineipled | 

as therasclve.s, and ambit ions to re|jeat the | 

subversive part which Aliva*rdi had fdayed | 

against SerfirasJ. And what made tite long and 
stout resistance which he offered to the Itlahratta 
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advance the more remarkable, was that it was 
conducted in spite of this frequent and most 
serious danger from within. 

Thus, no sooner had Bhaskir Pundit and 
his army been disposed of, than Mustapha Khan, 
Aliverdi’s right-hand man, availed himself of 
this military discontent, and demanded to be 
made Governor of Behar. This was in the 
hands of Hybut, Aliverdi’s nephew and son- 
in-law, and the demand was rejected. Hence 
a quarrel, which ended in the dismissal of 
Mustapha, who marched off with a large force 
of his own veterans, and attempted to conquer 
Behar on his own account. Twice Hybut rashly 
encountered him with an inferior army ; ' twice 
circumstances enabled him to avoid an actual 
defeat ; and, on Aliverdi’s advance, Mustapha 
retreated. He was actively pursued by the 
tioinbincd forces, and compelled to retire into 
Oude. But when Aliverdi had departed to 
meet once more his old enemies, the Mahrattas, 
Mustapha again invaded Behar, fought another 
battle with Hybut, and was defeated and slain. 

Rugoji, indignant at the fate of Bhaskir 
and his officers, and encouraged by Aliverdi’s 
preoccupation with the rebels, for a fourth time 
renewed the incursion. Again he was arrested 
for awhile by plausible negotiations ; when 
hostihties were resumed, his rapidity at first 
baffled his opponent. But he was presently 
brought to bay, and sustained several defeats, in 
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one of’ which lie wits tieaiiy lukeu itrisuiar, 
Agiiiti, loo, Moorshetinhatl %vns saved fr<»nt his 
attack; he was deftrded a|jaiit at Ctjtwa ; 
and he was forettl (o retreat (17ta). Cuftak, 
howt'ver, he still retained, tlir«»nj»h Meer Ihilteeh, 
who etaiiHiaudf M a joint foree of Maiirattas and 
Afghans. 

Th<^ last e!ri‘titn'>l;!tH'e was orninons. And 
the omen was soon fultiileti, Alivtrdi in vain 
tried to exjul the en< luy from Cultali : atu! in 
the course t>f these ep' s.diuns was rdiliged to 
rashier iw«» oniecrs who had sliowtt .yutpioms 
of (I'eat'liery. (hie of them, i^Ieer .lather, was 
alteinvanis the Hnglish N'awalt of tlie Ihaigal 
Provinees. A thirti attempt to reaeh Moor- 
shedubad was mad<* by I’uyoj!’;, eliiest, 

son. But again, Aliverdi was too active, and 
suverl his ca}>ital. 

But 1 h‘ now incum-tl tin- great esi elanger 
to which he was <‘vcr expu.sed. For suspcctctl 
complicity with Bugoji he had dismissed two 
other chief ofheers, Afghans, Shiitusnr Khan and 
Sirdar Kluni, hut iiad rashly allowetj them to 
settle with ihetr nuimrous fc»l!owers in Behur. 
That province already feented with llic old 
soldiers of tlu; tlcfiinct rel»el, .\Iustaphn. Anti 
the attraction of a etimmon cause t»f disaffetditm 
drew these forces together. The Afghtin lemtcrH 
acted craftily, and, professing pcnilt iurty sought 
to Ikj readmitted into the \’it i roj 's st rvice, 
througit Hybut, who was still Governor of 
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Behar. Whether he was simply credulous, or 
secretly ambitious of engaging them in an attempt 
on his own account to supplant his uncle, has 
been doubted. But he solicited and gained a 
reluctant consent to re-enlist Shumsur an4 
Sirdar Khan. The former— like Afzul Khan 
with Sivaji — affected timidity in the negotiation, 
and Hybut, like Afzul Khan, fell into the snare; 
appeared slightly attended, and was murdered 
by Shumsur’s own hand ; and Patna, where the 
deed was done, became the prey of the licentious 
and brutal ’* soldiery. Ahmed, Hybut’s father, 
was tortured to death, in the vain hope of forcing 
him to reveal where he had secreted his wealth. 
Hybut’s wife, Aliverdi’s daughter, was carried 
off ; and the rebels, raising new forces with the 
plunder of the city, prepared to invade Bengal 
( 1748 ). 

In these desperate circumstances, the forti- 
tude, prudence, and energy of the Viceroy were 
equally conspicuous. 

“ He [made] an earnest and pathetic appeal 
to his chief officers, acknowledging his great 
obligations to them, and [promising ample] re- 
wards to those who might enable him to retrieve 
his affairs.” But he gave to any who were 
inclined to abandon a possibly hopeless cause 
permission! to depart. The result was a unani- 
mous and enthusiastic declaration of a resolve 
to support him. This was solemnly confirmed 
by an oath on the Koran ; and all consented 
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to f^'rrgo. until II more i-vnivfUH nf sf-n'-oM, their 
eltiims to j>ay. Some, lonvi^ir, on second 

were* not so sysni'.-dlft 'e. But he 
bore with them, ami even rrsfer*!) to .-('■■liiT 
srrvirf the two who had been r<';-n'»v(-r{ 

in Cuttak, making one of them, Alfa Oolla, 
Joint eomnuinder, along with hin survl\!ii;» 
ticjin u, of his eapital in his ab ' !!(■« . litis 

he could not spare trmips to guard effeet. 
wally from the Afahiaf la . ; and hr there- 
fore reeuttinteiided the iiiliabilruil ■ to retire 
behind the With a large nrmy Ite 

marehed against t in* rebels, who lunl m»w tnatie 

eumnion eause with the .Mattrsdfas. tsnd tdfered 
to enter tie* s<rviee of the Bottsla. But Sbmn- 
sur overrenehetl hiinstif. He {reariterotisly 
arrested IHei'r Ifubeeb, who Itad eoim* to arrangf 
iefnis )>y way of hostage for the paync stf of the 
Ktibsidy, Ifenee, in the battle that btllowed, 
the Mahraltas stood nlc»of ; and Alivereli gained 
a complete vietory, killeil Sirdar Kttan, ami 

recovered his daughti'r. The Afghan eonh deraey 
was entirely tiroken up, a«<l tin* Mahraltas onee 
more retr<*aU‘d, exeepi from Cut fak. 

After a new <lislurbane(*, eausial fry the 
rebclUon of Alivenh's di-generate gratalstat, 
Suraja Dowlah, the future eiiptor of faleulta, 
which was soon subdued, though the rebel was 
treated witli undeserved lenity by his doting 
grandsiwi ; and after again and again |»ursiiing 
and repelling for tlie lime his Parthian fens; 
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Aliverdi, as age advanced upon him, seems to 
have grown weary of the interminable strife ; 
and he at last came to a compromise : Cuttak, 
which he had never recovered, he ceded outright 
to the Bonsla ; and he agreed to pay twelve lacs 
of rupees a year as a commutation of chout to 
the same Chief. On the other hand, the Mahratta 
incursions were to cease (1751). 

During the short residue of his reign this 
agreement was faithfully observed. 

Thus he did, at last, become a tributary of 
the Berar Raja, as Nizam-ul-Mulk had become 
of the I’eishwa. But his stout and prolonged 
resistance, and the frequent defeats he had 
inflicted on the invaders, had contrasted greatly 
with the Nizam’s repeated collapses, and at last 
almost utter overthrow. 

I may add that Aliverdi discerned the in- 
capacity of his grandson, and the danger of 
English encroachment. But his senile partiality 
for Suraja Dowlah prevented his debarring him 
from the succession ; and prudence and a sense 
of Justice seem to have combined against his 
adopting the suggestion that he should expel 
the formidable Europeans, before it should be 
too late. 


ITEKf; I jnighJ coju-luflf fhist* !♦•**{ iires, for I 
ItavE IractaJ .stmitnariiy flair pr»t|Hr snbjort; 
f he (k't'linr anti t!lss«i!utiiif! of flic ^Vlojf!!! Fanpin-. 
I have <!i(|<"iVo!H’r«l to sftow fnov ,\iinHjj 4 /,i!>'fj 
fharaclor. ooniliK't, anti fnfally inifiairrd 

his nhlitstry sintiuth, his nH»r;t1 aufiiority, and 
his adniinist I'al ivf sysli m. I liavf shttwn how 
th(‘ Malirutfas umstt d liis omirM- t*f cotU|nt*st, 
vinthcfifttl fht'ir iiultjaiuicatf, anti tslahlishtul 
mi miti-jjolity, ami an imprrium In Imperin in 
the Mogiil Dt'kkan Frovima s ; htnv Anrtinnssih’s 
snn and immadiaf i: stim'ssttr was fain io sam fion 
this liseul imptn’innt in 'nnpt ri*> ; ht»w f hey t*sfab- 
lislied tht-msilvt's anti sitbvirtiil thn luipiiial 
authority in (hizerat; ami, afit-r foroihly oct upy* 
ing Malwa, (‘xlnrt fd from ihtMh'gt'tu'rntt* l•hnj^t;ror 
the riglit to govern it ; and laler a right to levy 
tribute in all the rf otalning provtnees of the 
Empire, which involvetl uhitpiiltais eKloriion, 
spoliation, and disortler ; how Mtzain-nhiMulk 
in the Dekkan, and Aliverdt Khan in the Bengal 
Provin«;s, while on the one ham! praetieally 
emancipating tlufmselvcs from tin? imperial 
authority, on the other were constrained to 
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become tributaries of the Mahrattas; how they 
effected a lodgment in Bundelcand!; and, after 
Nadir Shah had given the coup de grdce to the 
majesty of the Empire, and wrested from it its 
North-West Provinces, they threatened universal 
predominance in Native India, with the destruc- 
tive consequences inevitably entailed by the 
ascendancy of a community essentially predatory. 

Such is the melancholy anticipation deducible 
from the course of events which I have described. 

But though European interposition is beyond 
my present province, I do not think it would 
be right to conclude without recounting how 
this anticipation was rapidly falsified by the 
advent of another great conqueror from the 
same country whence Baber had marched to 
the conquest of Upper India, and the establish- 
ment of the Mogul Empire. In the course of 
one memorable campaign, and by the issue of 
one terrible battle, the Mahratta power was, 
for the time, shattered to atoms ; and though 
the hydra-headed monster was not killed, it 
was so effectually scotched, that it remained 
practically almost quiescent, until great British 
statesmen were in a condition to cope with, and 
ultimately to master and disintegrate it. 

Hence I think that it is not only allowable, but 
desirable, to supplement my proper subject with a 
narrative of this remarkable and important con- 
flict, by way of epilogue to the great political and 
military tragedy which has occupied us so long. 
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THE PANIPUT CAMPAIGN 

If the decline and dissolution of the Mogul 
Empire was a remarkable and tragic pheno- 
menon, still more tragically startling was the 
sudden collapse of the Mahratta power, when 
it had attained a position which threatened to 
make it the predominant tyrant of Native 
India, and the subverter of every native govern- 
ment, if not of the framework of civil society 
in their dominions. 

A short retrospect will explain hoW this 
catastrophe came about. 

Nadir Shah was assassinated in 1747. In 
his army was a young Afghan officer of noble 
lineage, the son of a man distinguished as a 
diplomatist, and popular among his countrymen. 
Young as he was, Ahmed, called the Abdali, 
from the name of his ooloos, or tribe, had studied 
war to good effect in the school, and under the 
eye, of Nadir Shah. And when their master 
fell he led his Afghan comrades back to their 
native hills. There his high birth, his father’s 
reputation, and his own already established 
character, with the interposition of an influ- 
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ential and saintly man, procured his election to 
the throne ; and this was promptly justified by 
a display of political ability very remarkable 
in so youthful a sovereign, and which soon 
made him undisputed master of the allegiance, 
if not of the affections, of his wild subjects. 
His military organisation was equally able; ^ 
and he followed the example of his instructor 
in the art of war, and invaded India (1748). 
But on this occasion he was repulsed by his 
namesake, Prince Ahmed, Mohammad Shah’s 
son, who on his return to Delhi found the old 
Emperor dead, and succeeded him as Ahmed 
Shah. His own reign, however, was short and 
disastrous. On the murder of Nizam-ul-Mulk’s 
eldest surviving son, Ghazi-u-din, in the Dekkan, 
his son and namesake at Delhi entered on a wild 
career of ambition. As his father, anxious to 
supi)lant Salabat Jung, had allied himself with 
the Peishwa; so now the younger Ghazi-u-din 
formed a connexion with Jeiapa Sindia and 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, and with their help made 
himself master of Delhi; assumed the office 
of Vizier, which Safder Jung had hitherto held ; 
deposed and blinded Ahmed Shah, and set up 
another phantom sovereign — as Alumgeer the 
Second (1764). Safder Jung died soon after, 
and was succeeded in Oude by Shuja-u-Dowla, 
who plays a prominent part in Anglo-Indian as 

well as in native history. 

Meanwhile Ahmed Shah Abdali had repeated 
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his inciirsidii iulo Iruiia ; aittl, Iiri^ red 

the l’(Hijrd>. hatl placffl 5{ ijruh r the 
of Merr Muunuo, a fui-iarr \’i<H‘roy (1752). 

After the (hath of Mtmnoo and his infant son, 
Gha'/.i-u-din had ov« rrufj the ortn inf i'. rarried 
off .^lunnoo’s widow to Delhi, ;»nd appointed a 
(h)vt'rnor of his own, Adina Ih*". Ahmed Shah, 
rrsenf ini^ lids a^Ti^rcssion, ndvanced once more 
* now to Delhi itself, “ whieh.” says (Jrnnt 
Duff, “was plundered, and its mdiapt.y people 
uffnin suhjeeted to [nlln«e, and its danohiers to 
poiliit ion.’’ 

(dtazi-H-din fanved to the storm, and was 
pardoned, Ihd;, afte-r tlie victor retired, he 
resumed his misehievous aefiviiy. A^ain he 
eulled ill the .Mahrnttas, now eommnmled hy 
IlujL'onath Kao. Ue recovered Delhi, and the 
eustody of his puppet, Ahimyeer ti. ; deprived 
Nujeeh-U"D(ov!a, a leading chief of the K<»hilla 
Afghans, of a high Impe rial ollk'e which Ahmed 
Shah Ahdali hud {>roeni f <1 him, and would have 
put liim to death, hud not llolkm* interposed 
to save him. Moreover, tfha*/.i-n*diij ire fipaled 
Adina Beg, his former Geiverntir of the Kuajah, 
to revolt against Ahmed’s son, Ttmour. who 
had been left in ehurge of that pnotnee, and 
the Sikhs joined In the rising. 

Ilugonath Kao was invited tii co-operate ; 
he invaded the Funjah, routed Ahmed Shah’s 
general, and entered Lahore in triumph (1758). 
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by Ghazi-u-din to invade Rohilkund, which he 
did ; and again the Rohillas — countrymen of 
Aliincd Shah — ^fled to the Kumayoon mountains. 
Duttaji also quarrelled with Shuja-u-Dowla, 
whose predecessor had employed the Mahrattas 
to conquer his troublesome Rohilla neighbours, 
Ahmed Shah was not only a king and a con- 
queror, but, as an Afghan, he sympathised with 
the Rohillas ; and, as a devout Mussulman, 
he resented Mahratta aggression on his co- 
religionists in Hindostan. The cup of his fury 
was full ; and he resolved to bring to a decisive 
issue his quarrel with the Hindoo power which 
had thus crossed his track of conquest, ill- 
treated his allies, and made war on true believers. 

Rugonath had returned to the Dekkan ; 
and Ghazi-u-din had fled to the Jat Raja, 
Suraj Mull, when Ahmed Shah advanced once 
more into India; drove the Mahrattas under 
Holkar and Duttaji Sindia before him ; engaged 
and killed Duttaji, and, hotly pursuing Holkar, 
defeated him with heavy loss. This was before 
the Bhow appeared on the scene. 

I shall henceforth follow chiefly an excellent 
narrative by Casi Raja Pundit, who was not 
only an cyc-witness of the battle of Paniput, 
but was much engaged in the negotiations 
which preceded it. And he was well circum- 
stanced for forming an impartial estimate of 
events and characters. For he was, on the 
one hand, a Dekkanee Mahratta ; and, on the 
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other, an tmpUnjr ttf Xliuje u-ItdMin, fuiviiKT 
befo for some linu- in the sr rvir«’ t»f the* Oude 
(JoverjinK til . Shujn-»-l)owla*.s own nv fu|>ri}Iiit-s 
were divitkeh in tin* eiul he Joined 

Ahnw'd Slu'dt. And tJion^h Cn%j Hnja has been 
snspcfled of wrilin'f iifnler th»n,;ir''s infhtent’o, 
this does not. seem to havt* iiniunred the %Trat‘ity 
of his ac-c-omif, whieh is very olear, oontpro- 
bfrrvivc, and rational, except probably in one 
ease, m«>st mate rial in «‘xp!anatiem of the sudden 
eolh»j)se of the de\p< raft- Mahratta resisfanee. 

Ih* gives n very favmirabh* estinmt<* of the 
Hhow's ability in eivil admitii J rat ion, ainl of 
his influenee in the P. ishwa's t’abim t ; and he 
expressly statt's that MugoitaJh Hatt’s esprdifion 
was d<*sign<*d and equipped for roinph iitjg the 
eompiest of Ifindostan; bui that, in spite of 
tin; easy sueeess of the milit.ary operations, the 
lilujw, on inspeeting the aeeouiits, nseeriained 
that “a deht of eight y-eighf laes of rupt es was 
due to the army; so mueh hat! tlit* expenstfs 
been allowed to txeoi’d rdl the eolleelious of 
tribute, prshatsh, ete,” 'This, though not 
dilficult to explain (for as HugfUiatli, though a 
beau sabreur, was an easy-going inari, sludions 
of popularity, he liatl {irobably allowed his 
subordinates to help themseKrs freely to the 
fruit of their exertions), was e<*rtaittly, from a 
Mahratta point of view, a etiiu-Ittsive proof of 
military incapacity. But other tpialities than 
those of a good Chancellor of the Excheciuer 
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were required to retrieve Rugonath’s financial 
carelessness, and to meet the crisis which he had 
provoked. And the Bhow was, as a strategist 
and tactician, not less incompetent than Rugonath 
as a reaper of the spoils of war. 

But, elated by his recent success in the 
Dekkan, he assumed the command of the army 
of Hindostan “with a light heart”; and set 
out, accompanied by Wiswas Rao, the Peishwa’s 
eldest son, who, though a youth of seventeen, 
was nominally the leader of the expedition. 

In his new sphere the Bhow soon displayed 
his defects, which boded serious mischief in the 
campaign. “He began,” says Casi Raja, “to 
exercise his authority in a new and offensive 
manner, and ... in all public business he 
showed a capricious and self-conceited conduct. 
He totally excluded from his council Mulhar Rao 
and all the other chiefs, who were experienced 
in the affairs of Hindostan, and who had credit 
and influence with the principal people in the 
country ; and carried on everything by his own 
opinion alone.” He made overtures in various 
quarters, and especially to Shuja-u-Dowla. But 
the young ruler of Oude preferred at present 
to remain a neutral spectator of the inevitable 
contest, and to choose his side later according 
to the fortune of war. The Bhow also applied 
to Suraj MuU, the Jat Raja, who insisted on 
negotiating through his usual medium — ^Holkar 
and Sindia. After this preliminary rebuke to 
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SI If- -li'i'iri' <i'-s , Suraj .Miill juM-n »'i!s'il 
to tfrulrr jalviof oo thr fnnr!.:a'! r»f the war, 
which w;!>> st jw jiuli' h lu hip which ihc Bhcnv 
r«'Cfi\i (I wvy fhnis-Min.'v , r* laasif!-; jl: i;lH> h;ss 
bt'caust’ Ih'lkar niul thr olhrr chiefs, who well 
knew the (S! *1 (le af re of war ausl the 

rliarncier of tie * tc ii.i- . tie y would have to 
liH’t'l, (-‘inliany ajtjaf .v 1 1] nf jf. '{'he dni |{aj;i 
Ui’gt'tl that the Mahraffa o|n r;;! ii.a-, would ht* 
much haui}H’rrd hy t!»c muhitude of women 
ami children the faudit* \ (<f the tjfhcers mul 
.soldiers who ncconi|»*stiicd the uriny ; hy the 
profusion of hatfijnee wiili v\hlel> Use jusiv, ine 
luxury of the Beishwa's C'ftuii laid storerl tlic 
cnmji ; ami hy the lone train of In-n^y ai tilh ry 
whtcii tliC BImhv sjii riariy affeeted. Li t all 
these, he ni;,U(l, hr* <lepusited in .Ifinsi or (Iwalior, 
m* in his own forts of Bhurtpisre, ltee|f, or 
Coniheir. Vonr Is'oojis," he ohst-rver!, nre 
more light and <’xpe«ltiious th.-sa lho.se of flin- 
dostiiri, hut the Duimtuks me dilt mure eipedUims 
ifmn 

This stnteinent was ssH iti i -ihie tf not incredible 
to the Blww. Bid. it wns hased on experience. 
Anti the following wortls hJjow that Htiruj Mull’s 
insight into the nulitiiry situation was by no 
mettits eonleniptihle, and, if turm d to aeeoniti, 
might have avertetl the ensntng eatastrojjhe 

In this nmiiigement yon will have the 
advantage of a free eornmiinieatioii with a 
friendly country beiiind you, and need he under 
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no apprehensions respecting supplies to your 
army.” In support of this advice, Mulhar Rao 
added that “trains of artillery were suitable 
to the royal arnmies, but that the Mahratta mode 
of war was predatory, and their best way was 
to follow the method to which they had been 
accustomed.” 

They might thus drag out the campaign 
without a geiKU’al action till the rains set in, 
and the enemy would then be driven to retreat. 
But the Bhow’s vanity was touched ; he was 
j(‘alous of Rugonath, and feared being invidiously 
contrasted with his cousin, who had reached 
I.,ahore in conquering guise, “ It never should 
be reproached to him, that he, who was the 
superior, had gained nothing but the disgrace 
of acting defensively.” The wisest were shocked 
at this arrogance; and a general murmur pre- 
vailed that “ it is better that this Brahmin 
should once meet with a defeat, or else what 
weight and consideration shall we be allowed ? ” 

This was not a sentiment likely to second the 
ambitious hopes of the self-opinionated general. 

lie now marched to Delhi, and besieged the 
fort, which was still held for the Afghan King by. 
a nephew of his Vizier, who was soon obliged 
to capitulate. Again the victor wantonly out- 
raged the feelings of the Hindostanees, Hindoos 
as well as Mussulmans, who from old associations 
revered the Empire, even in its dotage. He 
plundered such monuments of Mogul splendour 
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as luid been !cfL by Nadir Nhnii mat lairr ilc'vas* 
tators. Tlius ha Nfrijtpt'd tha iHayriifias ni Hall 
of Andiantu’ <»f ifs fina silvar aailinji^. whk‘h Isa 
aoinad into saxanfacii iars nf rtijn . s. Anti oor 
author maiitious. «mi Ilia aisihorily of his ni, -adar, 
Shuja-it-I)ow!a, Jt jU’ojtfl far tsatra oulrayons in 
the eyas of i\Io,u»sls. Itajpn!-;, jiiid, iialaad, tsf all 
Isuperisdists : tlia Bhotv is said tohnva snaditaiad, 
H hau the aauspsnjfn shrsuhi ba<jv<-r, plaaitio W'isuas 
Buo, the Paishwa’s son, <ni lisa llironi- Ihdhi ! 

In striking atnslnist to this r.i'khss atiursa 
were tin* wjiry praeasstions of thi' Alstlfili to 
si rang!, ban his iaiaia si its llindost ato N'lijf i b- 
u-Do\vhi, the niost powerful of the Bohiihi 
chiefs, was bosmd to Isim t>y lin' .iron*;»-st ties, 
not latist by ss bitfar parsorsjsl rtniinosily b< luat is 
himself and the Bin»w and Sindiu. The other 
Bfshilla laatlars wta-a also 1 hoiouiditv t-isgagatl 
on the same sale. Bsif HlnijaunDowla wjts 
imdeeided, «and the Shah saw th«‘ gJi'at iuiporl* 
anee of seeuring him ; anti ha cfftclt-d this 
adroitly. Through Ntijaabot-Dotvia Shnjn was 
made to feel his <»wn in .oc urilv as a neutral, 
and his danger in ease vieltay shttuhl alleml 
the Bhovv, wlmse halretl «if nil Mussnimans was 
notorious. lie was aonvineeth and mnrahetl 
into the Afghan camp, %vhert‘ ha w.rs reaei\’e<l 
with much distinction, b»hh by t he Shall nml by 
his Vi'/aer, who stdt innK hailed him ns their son. 

The Shah, who had iiflvaneed to Amtjisher 
for the purpose of effecting his jimatitm with 
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the Rohillas, soon after took up a position on 
the bank of the Jumna, opposite to Delhi; 
but the swollen state of the river arrested aetive 
operations for the present. Native belligerents, 
Mahrattas especially, have always had an odd 
habit of continuing negotiations in the midst 
of war, and of mutually sending and entertaining 
vakeels, or agents, for this purpose. Wellesley 
highly resented this practice ; and’ his brother 
Arthur, in the Mahratta war, put a summary 
stop to it. But it flourislied luxuriantly in the 
Paniput campaign ; and our author, who was 
busily engaged in it, devotes much space to 
describing it. An unwary reader, who did not 
tindcrsLand the character and manners of 
Asiatics, might thus be led much astray, and 
imagine that peace was constantly on the point 
of being concluded on moderate terms. But 
in reality this was not at all the case. The 
Bhow was finessing in the hope of extricating 
liimsdf from a position which was becoming 
more and more embarrassing. 

The Abdali, calmly confident, did not care 
to interrupt the hollow game, in which his 
Indian allies took pleasure, and probably felt 
much like the cat sporting with the mouse 
before s|)ringing upon it. Hence I shall not 
detain you by dwelling on these unreal over- 
tures. But I must mention that the Bhow did 
make not only repeated but earnest efforts first 
to detach Shuja-u-Dowla from the Shah’s adhe- 
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«# I' - ♦ 

anti him trtffi his famj* ; iinxt, 

(« buhlt-f' hitn af lea:.! t>» '.'.liifl 
Insi !y. as his ; a i> ■ > I.-.t!,. ;uh 1 i hr h »i1 unr 

t»f WtlV sr' Jit- 'i I li.-j i ! |u i ’■ -rl, - r! - 

liitnsrlf* tff |i' !■ iMj'i' Sliiija. f<» t ''it’t'l his ujlhirncf. 
I < tu'.-ifil'-. sss-nrii'!'' IttJii an • ss t 't ! nn'*! _■ uf rffrr!- 
inf» tli«* i.r-iah {!>»• jtjrrr 'iiMrinct- 

nf wiiirij, W’hrft n r-' • }r» iiitn Ity Huraj 
MuU ns n liirasufr f«f ■•! lah fii- jui c.at! mil, htJfl, 

llt'hm* tiir t»[n liisM! **i thr rnirijinani, m» tlrrjjly 
vvftiiiidftl his vatiily. iJuf ttll {It* - ' an. 
IVtilrd, Hhitja cnntnhd all ilu .aii'wii •. jij 

I !u* Shah, win* tottk ru)'*' in. iHn r f*t iiiicrnijij 
fit** ftd ilr nur ht rutUlin! Itilnsrlf 

N» nnv itws’ jn ilirnS rtnir* s‘Suii, !{.• svas Jhu}'” 
ii .ilvnl t«» inllirl a m 1 1 j-r rhnst isrint'fii 
mi the Ma'hrai h:a , lit- I-. aiUlj, '•> 

t.hisf'ii with the virw nf liis rhirf ailrla-i-. 
Xnjrt h'lnl hiwla, njm At ja'rsi n! wt* 

tniiy he snitl In hjtvr Iht- ulnifr Dt kkua itl nitr 
iiu*rc;y ; vviien eaii wr hnpr htr aiuillf r jiuu'ture 
fin frivniirnhlt* '/ Ily i»nr rfhtrt ««• •« i this thttru 
nut, nf nur siting htr r\ti-,'' Xur hifl Hit' wilv 
Itolullu itrguf liufy in the inirrrsts nf llir llitnio' 
lie iijtjnnilrrl In the nnthilinn nf the 
Abcinli Kingj amt, rrjirafite; his t-'*4|»res,sive 
inetuphnr, he mhletl ; “The Mali! . f la nn* the 
thnrn of llimlnfitan i if tht y ntuf niil nf the 
way, the Ktiipire might h»' ytutr Mtijestv's 
whenever you shouhi jileuse.*’ 

Shu|a-u-Dowla, turniiig the lihowhs iliplo- 
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matic arts against him, through his vakeels 
strongly advised the Jat Raja to abandon t e 
Mahratta cause. It is stated that Mulhar Rao 
and the other disaffected chiefs joined m this 
advice, which was addressed to willing e^s. 
This admission that Casi Pundit’s patron thus 
deliberately weakened the Bhow’s force, seems 
to tell favourably as to his credibility , whi etc 
fact indicates forcibly the unpopularity, not to 
say the hatred, of the Brahmin generalissimo, one 
chief cause of the result of his iU-fated enterprise. 

Distrusted, slighted, and snubbed by the 
Bhow, Suraj MuU had little inducement to 
remain. And he went off by forced marches; 
and thus, through the folly of its commander 
the Mahratta army was deprived of a most 
important, nay, an indispensable ally. 

During the monsoon the Shah, thoug im- 
mediately opposite Delhi, at Shahdere, on t e 
bank of the Jumna, made no attempt to cross 
the river. The Bhow, when the rams abated, 
but before the Jumna was passable, mare e 
with a picked force against Kunjpoora, which 
was held by the Rohillas, and captured it. 
lay nearly 100 miles north; and his object 
wL to, command the passage of the river, and 
to be able to cross, and become the assailant. 
But he returned to Delhi without making any 
use of the opportunity. On the other hand 
the Abdali, in this as in other respects, showe 
his superior generalship. He suddenly broke 
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u|) lii'i ramp, aial hy a iiiiirch rrarhcrl 

;|i; milrs n|)u\'r Drllii, Thrri\ while 
fhr Blttm urr, mil fif {jir wn), iiimI his uiiihi 
army a} hr 5^* •-r-ii ■' U> t’ffrH. thr j'tassage. 

An? I f Ih s iir \ f ‘f ' r : ■ 1 1 ’ ? * I Wit halite 

iut' rnau i ’a. Ituf fia' ^vaS more 

'jial ' S'l tiiaJt la- hjlii .'itif li'i|t, ■!{(•<]. 

Hr a p, (‘asi FiHisli'l, “for 

the hoai, ijir Im ifof slilt very hij»h, and 

Sta i r, 'll li'ir-.i !(.' 1 :. »■;!!' mf.' iir' in |j i' .1 S ''-i , w<Te 

driiuii't!. I'hr Sliali, laairi:' fastril, aint firr* 
formrfl i'f 'hya lit ■ c- an "Oji for two tlays, oil 
Ihr tiiiffl a ftti'ii o,'!.*, hi I ll's' li t! ; hut if was very 
narrow, and ou r.arh st.lr tl,r wafer Was •-n ii«*ep 
as to drown wjjo? v«r w*nt fhe leftsi out of the 
{>rtj|(er Sraek. . . . Tie- Sli.ah {ntssetf ns soon as luilf 
of his army was on tin' other side. The wlioh* 
army was eo)i!|i!rlt-!s eros'wd in twoilays ; hut 
from their mi’nlu r , and tin' prent ex|i«‘f!itiori 
used* many people lost their lives.*’ Hiieh is 
I’asi linja’s aeeount of n prof , Mino w hteh may 
seem rash on Ahmet} Sh.ah’s purl, iint what 
are we to think of his .antnponisf , who neydeeted 
|t> int(ri'n[ji the erossinp, atsd tfiiitliv forfeited 
the enormous mlvantape whieh he wonhl have 
had in assailing his enemy in sneh fi sitnarmnV 
The editor of the nru-mfUe answt rs tlie t|nesfioi». 
He says; “This seems to have lieen the erisis 
of the liliow's haiitne : }in«! he boldly attaeked 
the Slmli while he was passing the duinria* he 
would probahly have totally defeated! him.” 
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the very next day ( 26 th October) the 
two ^ 3 :ixiies neared each other, and a partial 
actioirx took place between the advanced guards, 
in wlaich the Mahrattas were worsted, and lost 
twice as many men as the Afghans. Similar 
skirrrtishes followed, the Bhow constantly re- 
liring^ till he reached the already memorable 
field of Paniput, about 60 miles north of Delhi. 
There he took up an elaborate position, enclosing 
his caixip and the town “ with a trench 60 feet wide 
and X 2 deep, with a good rampart, on which 
he mounted his cannon.” This proceeding was 
omincAnsly like that previously adopted more 
thaix once by Nizam-ul-Mulk in his wars with 
the Tilahrattas themselves, and in each case 
with, such disastrous results. And the Bhow s 
people were very certain to take note of, and to 
be ncfuch disheartened by, such a coincidence. 

The Shah encamped to the eastward, and 
surromnded his position with felled trees, as 
Bah or had done, on his last invasion of India. 
His front is said to have extended seven miles, 
so letrge was his force, of which more presently. 

Though the Bhow had rejected Suraj Mull’s 
wise suggestion, which would have assured his 
corrtmissariat, he had attempted to starve out 
the invaders. He had appointed Govind Pundit, 
the Teishwa’s Collector for the Doab and Bundel- 
canci,. to muster all the force he possibly could, 
ancl to cut off the Shah’s communication for 
provision in his rear. Govind with two thousand 
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men had reaelu’d Afeerut, and tiltcyi },is orders 
so eff(‘cf nany “ I hat flte army was in the 

jjpreates! distress i'or jini\ Kti liis."' But the Abdali 
was not a man to endure this fauH ly. |fo 
tuehed a Ixidy of elmsen men, nndi'r his Vizier’s 
nephew, wlio was larff^’ly r< ifiri.r('< d by Douranee 
irreynilars, aetinyf oj» Ibeir own afciiunt. Aeeord- 
to orders, ffiey made a nijdd mnrefi of go 
miles in a single ni^ht, and “ at daybreak,” says 
(’asi fhindit, “tbey fell like li|fbtninyf upon the 
eamp of (htvind Pundil ” ; routt-d and <’ut np 
bis force; and lakirof liiin prisoner, ponufifly 
presented his Insui to the Hhuti, whose foraipti;; 
parties \ver<* jmf aixain molested ; and who, in 
fact, rapully fnrned the fables in iliis resp<-<-f 
upon th<* Mahratfas. Anotinr ‘u rioos mishap 
soon aftt‘r inereased the diflienlli«‘s of the rash 
eoininandi-r. lit* disjiriteherl two flamsaml 
horsemen to e«»nvoy n larpe amount cjif treasure 
from Delhi, for the use of the many. Travelling 
by hy-roads, they 'raini.f the eapitnl iindis- 
turbwl ; but on their return they missed their 
way, and rode into tin* eja rny's tpiurfers. They 
were ent It) pic‘ees, and the mtau'v was, of eotu‘s<‘, 
lost. 

Ilemcrnhering wlial the Mahraf tas hatl liither- 
to been ; how tl>eir terrible agilit y had ballled 
Aurungzib, at the lieight his power ; how 
they had circumvented Nizam -nl- Mitik, and 
reduced him to extremity ; how they had out- 
marched Aliverdi Khan ; it does seem strange 
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tliat they should have allowed, themselves to 
be cooped up in their camp by the Afghans; 
denuded, of supplies, ^nd gradually brought to a 
state of positive starvation. Yet such was the 
case. 

Tbe Bhow’s want of enterprise and skill will 
par ti {.illy explain this. To send out small parties 
would have been to ensure their destruction. 
And he seems to have been reluetant to move 
out in force, for fear of endangering his 
cumbrous train of artillery. The effects of his 
jc{ilous, capricious, and overbearing temper, and 
t;hc consequent disaffection and at least passive 
insubordination of several of his chiefs and their 
followers, must also be taken into account. 
JBut this was not all. There was a paralysing 
spell upon the army. The Mahrattas, from an 
C{vrly period of the campaign, seem to have felt 
themselves to be doomed to destruction. And, 
on the other side, Suraj Mull had not exaggerated 
llic superior agility of the Afghans, even when 
compared with the veteran predatory hosts of 
the Dekkan. And the Afghan Sovereign’s watch- 
fidness was unsleeping; his beleaguering arrange- 
ments were most systematic ; his discipline was 
most strict; and his orders, says Casi Pundit, 

were obeyed like destiny.” Daily, at sunrise, 
he says, Ahmed Shah “visited every post of 
the army. ... He also reconnoitred the camp of 
the enemy, and . . . saw everything with his 
own eyes, riding usually 40 or 50 coss every 
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day, . . . At night there was a bwiy of 5000 horse, 
advanced as near as e«»n\ fnienUy might be, 
iownnls the enemy's camp, wiicrc they reina'nied 
all night under arms ; other btMlies went the 
ronnds of the whole eneanipmenf [t.e. of the 
Mahriiitas].” 

Umlcr such einmmsfanees, unless they were 
prepared for a general arfidn, it was not easy for 
the Bhow’s troops to foras^i-. nor indeed to 
emerge safely from their <iu:irf( rs. 

Y(‘t there were scvt-ral partial eng:ig<-nients. 
and daily eannmiading and skirmishing. On 
one oeeaKi<jn twenty tlmusaml eamp-h.llowers 
made tluir way out to cut wood for fuel ; but the 
night guard of five thousand men intercepted 
them, and put them all to t!»e sword. The 
di'pressing effect of this whohsalc bufehery on 
the Mahratlas was great; and the Bhow, who 
had hitherto affected eheerfuliiess, now bt lraye<! 
“ fear and despondeney,” No eoiuoys could 
reach his camp, and provisions and forage were 
almost exhausted. 

The Shah’s Indian advisers, meanwhile, seeing 
tlic entany so eoinpletely in lht‘ tf>ils, were im- 
patient, and eager to fall on tlaan. Casi Baja 
says : “ The Ilind(jst:any chiefs were out of all 
patience, and entrturted the Shali to jnit an end 
to their fatigues, by coming at «>nee to a jlcclsive 
action ; but his constant answer was, ‘ This is a 
matter of war, with which you are not aerjuainted. 
In other affairs do as you please [a sly cut at their 
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fussy and futile negotiations], but leave this 
to me. IVIilitary operations must not be pre- 
cipitated. You will see how I will manage this 
affair, and at a proper opportunity will bring 
it to a suLccessful conclusion.’ ” 

However unlike the Bhow was to Massena, 
the calm confidence in himself and his plan 
exhibited Iby Ahmed Shah, and his accurate 
foresight of its working, were much akin to 
Wellington’s attitude at the lines of Torres 
Vedras- With his own communications open, 
and those of his adversary closed, the Shah 
knew well that every day that the decisive 
contest was delayed must tell to his advantage. 
And the course of diplomacy proved this. For 
our author tells us that, at this crisis, the 
Bhow often wrote letters to me with his own 
hand, desiring that I would urge the Nawab 
[Le. of Oude] to mediate a peace for him— that 
he was ready to submit to any conditions, if 
he could hut preserve himself and his army, 
and would by every means manifest his gratitude 
to the mediators.” Shuja-u-Dowla and most of 
the Indian chiefs professed willingness to come 
to terms ; but Nu]eeb-u-Dowla was inexorable, 
and the Shah was, of course, like-minded. 
After in vain plundering the grain in the town of 
Paniput, hunger compelled the Mahratta chiefs 
and soldiers to insist upon an immediate general 
action. The Bhow consented ; and it was 
resolved “ to march out of the lines an hour 
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hcf(»rf‘ thiyLi'cnk. jukL plnrin*;; ffie ari incry in 
front, to procorcl to ifjc aMfiok of flit- fuemy. 
They all swore io li‘:»lit !o the last estrcmity.” 

Just, before the bailie bejfan, Casi Haja 
reeeiv<*<i a {lailulic nc»le from th<’ (iisillusioned 
and desperale yt ucrali'-sim*'. “ 'I’be be 

said, “is now full to the luiiu, ami eainmi bold 
another drop. If nnylbiu;.; can be <lom>, dtj 
or else answer me plainly at tmee; hereafter 
tlK're will be no time for ^vriii^)y ur speakin|r.” 
While this note was under eonsideraf ion by 
Shlljii-U-l)o\vIa, he learned that tin* Mabratla 
army wasalre;nly in motion. He at onee aroused 
the Shah, who “ mounted one <d tint hofses 
which were always ready saihlletl at the tent 
door,” and ro<ie forth to reermiuutre, “ «>rderin'' 
the troops unt!<T arms ns In* went abmg.” He 
was sitting on his horse, <%'dinly smoking a 
Persian pipe, when the Mahratta gnns, in 
advance of their litu*, opt'in’d a general lire. He 
irnmediiitely arrayed his urm>' in battle order; 
rode along the whtde frcjiit, inspeef intf it care- 
fully ; and then, |>osting himself at his tent, 
between his eamp and t in* army, gave the word 
for opening the engagement . 

TIumgh sericmsly weakened by the retirement 
o£ the Jats and the nhstfuee t>f the Ikmslaks 
101*008, the Mahrattii. army was very numerous 
and formidable. Tlie Hhow’s chief rcdiarifS! was 
upon the regular and experieneed corps of 
Ibraium Khan, comprising “ 2000 horse, and 
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sepoys, with firelocks, disciplined after 
tlic Ktiropean manner, together with 40 pieces 
of cannon.” These were field-pieces. Except 
some five or six thousand inferior infantry, 
equipped in native fashion, the rest of the army 
consisted of cavalry, 53,000 in number, under 
various leaders, who each supplied his own 
contingent. Thus Holkar contributed 5000; 
Stadia, 10,000; Amaji Guikwar, 3000 ; Jeswunt 

llao Powar, 2000 ; etc. 

The whole train of artillery included 200 
cannon, though the bulk of these were heavy 
“ guns of position,” which, in spite of all the 
Hucaafiees made on their behalf, were soon e t 
behind Tby the horsemen in their furious charge, 
and, after the initial fusillade, played, in fact, 
no part in the battle. 

This was also much the case on the other 
side. But both parties used shuternals, or camel- 
swivels, and rockets, in great profusion. The 
Bliow had also in his service two Pmdari leaders, 
wit,h 15,000 of their irregular and vagabond 
ca valry . The number of the Afghan cavalry was 
not so great, being a little short of 42,000. 
H„t, including the HchiUas and ® 

troops, they had 88.000 foot, with 
ro and 80 cannon. There were also, bente 
llic shvternals, “2000 camels, on each “I 
were mounted two musketeers, armed with 

nif‘ccs of a very large bore.” 

Casi Raja took great pains to verify t ese 
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(letaiis, liut, inorcovt r, as to the Afghan army 
he adds: “The mmiber of irregulars which 
accompanied these troops were four times that 
minilx r ; and the horses and arms were very 
little inferior to those of the regular Dttnranic.s. 
All the Donranits were men of great bodily 
strcngfli, ami their horses of the Turkish breed ; 
naturally very hardy, and r( ndered still more 
so by continual exercise.” 

Thus, on the whole, whether we consider 
the relative capacity of the commanders, the 
numbers on each side, or the superior physicpic 
of the Dourniiics, especially in the famished 
state of the Mahrattas, tlie advantage seems 
much in favour of the uftithermrs, unless 
Ibrahim Khan’s disciplined !>attalions could 
Justify t he exp< <*taii<ui of the Bhow, and emulate 
Bnssy's and Olive’s triumphs with the same 
instrument, though wielded by so inh flora pupil. 

The same inference must be drawn from two 
points of contrast in the <*onduct of the com* 
manders on eil lier side. 

The Bhow brouglit all his forces at once into 
action, and, personally Icatling a tremendcais 
and effective charge of envalry, combnied hotly 
throughout the day in the centre of his line. 
The Afghan King, on the (outrury, taking his 
station at the tent In front of his eamp, which 
had been his constant post of cibservatit>n 
during tltc blottkade of the Mahrattu lines, but 
was .now in the rear of bis army, calmly directed 
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its operations ; and observed, and influenced 
by now dispositions, the varying fortunes of 
iho day, without distracting himself from the 
discharge of his duties as a general by personal 
participation in the encounter. And again, be- 
sides a large body of special armed attendants, 
for miscellaneous duties, he retained a strong 
reserve which (as we shall see) he launched at 
the critical moment, thereby restoring the battle, 
and securing his ultimate victory. 

The Mahratta army was arrayed as follows : 
Ilirahim Khan Gardee, with nine battalions of 
sepoys, and his field-pieces, was on its extreme 
left, and next to him the Guikwar. The Bhow, 
with Wiswas Rao, was in the centre of the 
line, with other Mahratta chiefs and their con- 
tingents. Sindia and Holkar were on the right. 
The Shah’s right was composed of a mixed body 
of Persian and other Moguls and of Rohilla 
Afghans. The Shah’s Grand Vizier commanded 
the centre, opposite to the Bhow. Next him, 
on his left, was Shuja-u-Dowla ; and on hi& 
left, Nujceb-u-Dowla, the Rohilla chief of most 
note, and the inveterate enemy of Janoji 
Sindia, who was immediately opposed to him; 
and on Nujeeb’s left was Shah Pussand Khan, 
described as a “ brave and experienced officer.” 
His division formed the extreme left of the 
Shah’s army. The Abdali’s artillery and the 
Bhow’s large park of heavy cannon were ranged 
in front of their respective lines. But, under 
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the cin'muwhuu-s's, neither of these .■ivinn.uienis 
rcuihTcil mwh MTvirf. nor rnnfriljulci] at all 
to tleekle Hu* hjfe «»f I he tiny. The Bhow had 
rah’ulnf fil jfiT.'in}" on the effcri of his mnuerous 
and |■H^w<i'ful guns, and he began «t}H'ranons 
by a gi’Urral and lieavy wrnnonade. But 
win-lfirr, IIS is most, from the* imjU't’feei 

fraitting and ttie '■v.fil.-tii-f at of the gun tiers, 
or, as Cast Pundit from a deficiency 

of eoiisi rue! !<in, which |>re\enif(| ihe guns from 
being sufficiently (fepresM-d to tnke the proper 
rangcg the nltot fle%v 'high itvcr the heads of 
the enemy, find fell fit is wiid) a mile beyond 
the Dournnee ttrimy, ami did little rxrrulton. 
Ihraliiiu Khan himself, r' .dl in,'' this, po senCy 
silenced all the guns, ami n sulvctl to come to 
dose (piarti !■> with the bav tua f. Thus one of 
the Bliovv’s best trump cards was thrown away 
at once. But Ifiraldm hiiMtened to assure him 
that he had no iuli-rdimt of |tr«A'ing falsa to 
hlH salt, and to verify his assertion by bringing 
into play the redoubtnble force of his dis- 
ciplined scjioys. T1 m‘ Mnhrattii army had 
advanced <i!»!ujnely, so Ihitf Itirafihu's corps 
was nenring its op|.H.iien! • . while, on the other 
wing, tin* distance betwcin litr nrinies was 
Ibruhim, therefore, reHcrving two 
keep the Moguls «ni the extreme 
Shah’s arrnv in chetfk. with his 
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a desperate hand-to-hand coiuc.st ensued. But, 
in the end, the Rohillas were broken, and lost 
nearly eight thousand killed or wounded. But, 
on the other hand, Casi Pundit says, in the 
action, which lasted three hours, “ six of Ibrahim 
Khan% battalions were almost entirely mined, 
and he himself [was] wounded in sc vc-ml places.” 
And he adds, that “the same happened to 
the Guikwar, who behaved very well in his 
supj»>rl..” 

Meanwhile, the Bhow in the centre, with the 
household troops, the flower of his army, fell 
like an avalanche upon the Grand Vizier’s 
division. 

The impetuous onslaught of the Mahratta 
euvulry had always been most hn’midable. And 
both tiie Bhow and his troops, however conscious 
of their old renown, were not less conscious 
that they had, at last, met at least their match, 
and that nothing but victory on this day could 
save them, not only from disgrace*, but from 
certain and prompt destruction. Hence, uilcnu- 
ated as they were from previous privutions, 
they charged in their desperation with the utmost 
inipr tuosity and terrible effect, “ The Mah- 
rattas,” says Casi Pundit, “broke through a 
line of 10,000 horse, 7000 Persian musketeers, 
and 1000 camels, with zamburaks [long guns] 
upon them, killing and wounding about OOOO 
of them.” The whole centre was thrown into 
confusion, and a disorderly retreat began. 'The 
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(IraiKi Vizier, with a suviW force, still stoocl firm, 
and tnaclc a <k‘sp<'rnt e effort to rally his senOenal 
Kol(1i<'rs. 

(’asi Haj:! haii been seal by Shiija-ii>Dowla, 
who was vet ou;rv .■,■«!< d. Inil eoiild disc ra little 
thr<njgh the denv obrnd of dust, to aM-erlaiu 
llte sUtfe of the eav. And he found the r#rand 
Vizier “ in an a^ony ot ra^je mid despaif, ie|>!oaeli- 
ine his men for .iuhHiec him. and oxelaiiuing, 
‘Our count rv is hir off \'.hilh»'r do you fly 
Ihit,” n.lds tile witiu-. of tins critical scene, “ no 
out' rceirdi’d his oiaicrs <tr cxhoriutions, ItiCIi, 
stiddcnly rccofoiisin;; tlm narrotur. he efieti OUl I 
“ Hide to niy son, Sliuja-u Ihmla. and tell him 
that if he does not sipijnat me iimucdiately, 

I must perish.*’ But Shiija, ou receiving this 
pri'ssiuj* iiKSsape, di<l not \i nntn' to move with 
his small force of two iliousaiid horse iiml one 
thousand ii!ii''kcic<'rs, {<*st he should o|)eii the 
way to tlie taemy ihron. h the breiieh in the 
line wdu(*h hts divcr"^i*si woidrl cause* And he 
did stem the tide immediately upiiost d to him. 

But thus, ou the whole, l«*lh in the centre 
and ou the right , tin* Shah’s army wuB in desp* rate 
ease, and defeat seemeil iu('vit4i.We» Ills left winn, 
on the t>iher haiul, was not only wibfoken, 
but. was holding in ehet-k, tmd steatlily 'gaining 
ground ou, its opponents, 'rhcrc Nujeeb-ii-Powla 
at the head t>t eight thousand llciliilia infanti’y 
and six thousand horse, eonseloiis of liis vital 
intePest in the issue, aiiimuted by mortal haired 
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of vSiiKlia, and cool ami crafty as he was brave 
and ini})lHcai>lr, kept, ihc Mahrattas at bay, 
and baiilcfi tlu:ir eharatderistic! attack by two 
d<‘vi<-c s. Being well supplied with rockets, he 
plied the encitny with incessant volleys - “ of two 
ihonsand at a time,” wiiich not only terrified the 
horses by their noise, l)iit did so much execution 
that the enemy could not effect a charge in 
compact onicr. And, under cover of this dis- 
fracting lire, he thr<!W up succcssivc'ly breast- 
works of saJul, and advanced from one of these 
to another, until lu; had gained a coss, “ and 
was within a long musket shot of the enemy.” 
And in this op<*rati(m he was well support(;d by 
Shah Pussand and his Moguls on his flank. 

In this undecided state the conflict continued 
from dawn to noon ; when, says Casi Pundit, 
“though we suffered least in point of killed 
and w'omahtd, the Mahrattas seemed to have 
the advantages.” 

A eompreliensivc survey of the state of 
affairs at this period of the battle might well 
have inclined an unprofessional spectator to 
take a more decidedly unfavourable view of the 
Shah’s lU'ospeet of succc.ss, in spite of his superior 
number.s, lluf stronger physique of his soldiers, 
and the inefikiency of the Mahratta artillery, 
on which the Bhow had so confidently relied. 

Ahmed Shah’s right, after a desperate and 
prolongc<l hand-to-hand conflict, had not only 
been thrown into utter confusion, but* had 
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snsiiHii< «i a tt-i ri}>U‘ .slati‘»h{»‘r ; while, though 
six of ll>rahinj Kltan's batlaliojis had been 
siiiiilarly cut tip, throe w<‘re still #oni|>at;l and 
onifioiit. The ovf'ruhciniiiifjly impetuous charge 
of the Blum’s eavalry in the cent re had pierced 
tht'ir opponents' ranks, routetl them, and put 
them to tlight, flunigh tlu" (trand Vbier had 
made despairin-r efi’oris to keep them up to the 
mark, mid with a small hudy t»l slalwarfs still 
mniiilaiiied his groom i. And though the Afghan 
left had not only hallled the Mahratta ca¥alry 
eharge, hut had ad\aneed tx vomi the main 
army, its aetual position exposed it all the 
more to the danger <jf a Hank attack, which 
Shuju-ti-Dovvla’.s small eonfinei nf wanild Httlc 
avail to resist, when tlie flight of the centre 
left the Bhovv free to diva rt his viettwious eavalry 
against the only <‘orps that was still unbroken. 

But the Alxiali’s eagle eye was scaiuning 
each phase of the <sadH«t, and his forcensting 
mind luul proviiled ngainsl su<*h an « uiergeney. 
He saw that an immediate and a miprcme effort 
must he made to reston* the battle, and for 
this he had prmlenfly held in hand his strong 
reserve force. This he mw promptly brought 
into aetion. And he now tamiinanded five 
hundred of his spec-ial body of eavalry, retained 
for emergent serviees, to “ <lrive out by force 
all armed people whom they slioidd find in his 
camp, that they might assist in the action.” 
And,, he appointed one ihousaiul five hundwd 
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nwrc of the same special service troops “ to 
uieet the fugitives from the battle, and to i 
every oman who should refuse to return to the 
charge.’’ Thus, besides some who were found in 
the camp, seven or eight thousand of t e 
fugitives were reclaimed, who with the reserve 

constitxaLted a formidable force. ^ 

Fovir thousand were sent to cover the right 
(lank ; and the Grand Vizier was reinforced 
wiih ten thousand, and ordered to c arge 
tht‘ enemy, sword in hand, in close order, and 

at full Gallop.” , ^ , 

Sh.ih Pussand Khan and Nnjeeb-u-Dowla 

\vt;rc to co-operate by a flank charge on 

Muheatta right. . 

Tlrese combined movements were vigorous y 
. x.-cix tcd, and, says Casi Pundit, “ produced a 

terrible effect.” , 

The sequel I will give in my authors own 

words, which, concise and simple as they are, 
Kufliciently attest the stubbornness an e p 
ale determination of the attenuated and half- 
fni.visbed Mahrattas, until their sudden collapse 

au<l precipitate flight:— locff^Hfor 

“ This close and violent attack 1 
near an hour, during which time ^ 

both sides with spears, swords, ^ 

n„.l even daggers. Between ‘7 
„-c-loek Wiswas Rao was 
mounted Irom his horse. . . . » 

continued the action near half an hour long 
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<ni horsclinfk, at the head of hi« men ; when, 
all at once, as if liy riu-hantnKiit, the whole 
Mahratta army at once hunnl their hacks and 
fled at full speed, h - the field of battle 
<n\ <-n <1 wdth heaps of dtmd. The instant they 
gave way the victors pursm'il them with the 
utmost fury ; and, as tiiey gavc^ no cpiarter, 
the slaughter is scar<*< ly to he conct ivifh the 
pursuit cunf (uuing for ten or twelve eoss in 
every direction in which they fled.” 

Tlie aiHuniiuuis translator of the nurndire 
su/f'rcsJs that it was the fall of Wiswas Kao 
that e.-uisi r! the .ilutip! fliglit of the MahridiaS. 
Blit this is iiu'<.is‘.!Mi u’ witli the Nfaleiuenf 
that the Bhow fought on ftir half an hour r. 
A more pr«t1>a!»h' reason is, that Ilnlkar, who 
laid t iiit xij'luiut df‘.ajijuti\ I il of the B!u*vv*s 
tsudies, and bore no love to him. ami who did 
netimlly make his eseapi* from this fatal field, 
either lost heart or tiv;;.-}trroio,|y «lr^.rrfrd his 
imeiaigcuial and th d f. .-oh r, and set an 
esnitijtle which was quirl.ly fidUnved by the 
exhausted and dfsjMuifliug ItTalir.-.f fn-., who may 
have been the more fmoie-st rii ken from having, 
in the iiil«r\aL h*armt! of the dentil of the 
Peisliuu’s son. 

Besides those who fell in the battle and in 
the imrsttil, uumlM rs wen* put to death by the 
/.cmindars of the count ry, who were ii;i! luafly 
glad to liavc an opportunity of f iigiu'j. the 
long-standing and grievous wrong , wliieii they 
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and Ihi’ir proph* hod Miffcrcd from the preda- 
tory ronft>rh r;it>y. M'*r< ovf r. hcshles the actual 
nttnhrd.'iui'. th«' Mnhraiia camp supplied the 
materials C»»r another whoU’salc massacre. Casi 
Fumli! estimates its inmates, men, women, 
and ehiltireii. at half a millitm. And of these, 
forty fh''ii*'ai!d only snrviv<‘d ; the rest were 
slan-rh! -rtd m cold hh.od hy the ferocious 
Afjdaans. 

Hhnia-n-I>o\vla gav<‘ refnp'c to six or seven 
thousand, and was ohlij^cd to employ his troops 
to protect them foun tin* eager pursnit of the 
savage victors. 

Ahmed Shah retnrrual to his own country, 
and never r. \isit<-d India. Tlu* awful tidings 
-^-ineiuding the death td his son, and the mys- 
terious disappearance of the Bhow— were a 
mortal Slow to the Peishwa; and, like Eli 
when the Ark «d Clod was taken, he promptly 
oxpiri'fl And the imnunent prospect of Mah- 
raita prt tlominance in India was obliterated in 
II day. and for ever. 
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